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PREFACE. 



After a lapse of thirty years, the interest, 
which the question of Union once excited, is 
revived ; and it has struck the Publisher that it 
might be of advantage, if the present generation 
were made acquainted with the arguments, origi- 
nally used in favour of an imperial measure, which 
many think it would be alike impracticable and 
pernicious to repeal. Under these circumstances, 
he has collected some of the most distinguished of 
those tracts, which appeared when that great mea- 
sure became the subject of discussion*. Within 
this description, such as compose the present 
volume come. The Publisher well remembers the 
aknost unprecedented rapidity of their sale. The 
demand for them, to use a homely comparison, 
was like that for penny rolls from a baker's shop. 
The first of them went quickly through six editions, 
and each of the remaining ones through four at the 
least ; while young as their author was, the effect 
produced by them on the public mind was found to 
be nearly decisive. The sensation created was 
powerful and extensive. Indeed the degree of 
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estimation in which his political productions were 
held, by eminent statesmen of the day, may be 
collected from those extracts from the Parliamen- 
tary Debates, which the Publisher is about to add. 
Such are the Speech and Tracts, which Richard 
MooRE Tims has thought it right to reprint, and 
offer to the Public. 

DuBUN, March dO, 1831. 
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EXTRACTS. 



Extract from the speech of Lord Viscount Castle- 
REAGH on the subject of the Union, delivered in the House 
of Commons of Ireland, on Wednesday, February 3, 1800. 

" Having thus, Sir, adverted to the state of the public 
sentiment, it is natural for me to enter into the general 
principle of the question of Union. 

<< This point, however, has been so fully and so ably 
discussed, that I feel it unnecessary to dwell further upon 
it, than may be incidentally useful, to support the various 
parts of my argument. In particular, it has been investi* 
gated with such depth of argument, and such sound ability, 
by an honourable and learned friend of mine (Mr. Smith), 
in the speech which he last year delivered within these 
walls, and which has since been communicated to the pub- 
lic, that I consider the general principle to be placed beyond 
question or dispute. I shall therefore proceed to lay before 
the house the method of proceeding which it is intended to 
adopt." 



In the debate of February 5, 1800, the Right Hon. 
St George Daly (Prime Sergeant) said, 

^^ The next topic of sedition was the loud and decisive 
opinion which had been echoed every where, respecting 
the incompetency of the legislature. 

" That was a topic which could not stand the test of rea- 
soning; and indeed it had been most ably refuted by an 
honourable and learned gentleman (Mr. Smith), who, both 
in speaking and writing, had evinced himself a most able 
and distinguished supporter of the measure. 

" He spoke, he wrote, and the phantom disappeared l" 
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Vlll 

^^ The principle of this measure has been very ably inves- 
tigated, by a gentleman (Mr. Smith,) whom I just now 
saw in his place ; and who has shewn in the clearest man- 
ner the beneficial effects likely to result from it. The noble 
Lord beside me too (Lord Castlereagh,) brought the whole 
subject before the public with so much ability and preci- 
sion, that I should be much to blame, if I were to follow 
them through the general principle." — Corry^ (Chancellor of 
the ExchequerJ—Debatt qf February 14, 1800. 

Other testimonies, fi*om distinguished persons, are to be 
found in the Debates. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Sfiv^HAL persons of whose jndgment I think 
higjhly, (though they may not seem, in the present 
instance, to have exercised it successfully,) having 
expressed a desire that those arguments which I 
lately used in Parliament, should appear in print, 
I am induced, by their request, to obtrude myself 
upon the public. 

On the subject of parliamentary competence, I 
expect that I shall not be thought to have gone into 
an excessive length of discussion, when it is recol- 
lected that there is scarcely a lawyer, whether in 
or out of Parliament, who has opposed a Union, 
without also disputing the authority of Parliament 
to enact one : that their authority has been fre- 
quently and explicitly denied, in several publica- 
tions which have lately appeared ; and that the 
question of parliamentary competence is highly 
important, and even preliminary ; since it would 
be a waste of time to discuss the advantages of a 
measure, which the legislature was not competent 
to conclude. 
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IV 

Having, in the following pages, enlarged upon 
some topics, which, when speaking in the House 
of Commons, I felt it to be my duty to treat more 
concisely ; having supplied, from my notes, or my 
memory, some arguments, which from similar 
motives, or from inadvertence, I there omitted j 
and having even given admission to some new rea- 
sonings which occurred to me whilst I wrote, I 
have thought it adviseable to throw the whole into 
the shape of an Address to the People of Ire- 
LAND ; of which, however, what I said in Parlia- 
ment will be found to form the substance and 
foundation. 

February, 1799. 
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AN ADDRESS, 

&c. &c. 



Having the honour of a seat in the legislature of this 
country, and holding an opinion on the important question 
no\ir under discussion, from which many respectable and 
virtuous persons, and no small portion of my countrymen 
seem to dissent, I feel myself to be warranted, (I will not 
say called on,) to disclose the foundations of that opinion 
which I entertain. 

In addressing myself to the people, I appeal not to their 
authority. The necessity for their sanction to any act of 
their l^islature, I protest against, as a principle subver* 
sive of our mixed form of government, and introductive of 
absolute democracy in its room. But that popular appro- 
bation of a public measure, which is not requisite towards 
giving it validity, may yet be desirable towards giving it 
effect : — towards promoting general tranquillity ; towards^ 
multiplying and maturing the benefits of tne law ; towards « 
conciliating that peopk, whose sentiments it is the free 
spirit of the British system to respect ; and giving to the 
subject's acquiescence m the decrees of their supreme legis- 
lature, a more cordial and zealous character, than that of 
mere allegiance to the constitution. 

My opinions on the momentous subject now before us, 
are shortly these ; that a Union, on fair and proper terms, 
would be beneficial to this country; and that such an 
Union we are likely to obtain. To justify these opinions, 
will be the object of the following pages. 

In considering this question, let me be permitted to pre- 
cise what I conceive to beonaterial, as preliminary grounds. 

The British Islands constitute one empire* Their impe- 

B 
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rial Union is not the mere result of a temporary and acci- 
dental union of their crowns on the same head : the crowns 
(if I may so express it) are constitutionally blended : his 
Msgesty's being JSAng of Great Britain is the sine qud fum, 
and efficient cause of his being King of Ireland : he is our 
monarch, ipso facto of his being the sovereign of our sister 
country ; and to deny (or at least to act on such denial) 
the truth of the position which I have above laid down, 
that the British Islands form but one empire, would be 
treason against tb^ prteiciplesi of the JMst constitution. 

Now let us, for argument, suppose that the intire of our 
establishment, except this one principle of imperial Union, 
were effaced, or rather that it had not come into existence; 
and suppose, that addressing ourselves to some modem 
Solon, we should inquire how many independent legisla- 
tures this one empire ought to contain ? — Do you think it 
likely thftt he would reeonunend more than one ?-^ Would 
the lawgiver distract one empire with two imperisd wiUs? 
Might be not even suppose you bantered, ai^ that your 
teiws w^e coBtradiiet^ry^ when yo«i talked of two sopreme 
kgidbtures ia the mme eknpire ?^-^]MBght he not pronomice 
#f 0»eh a state, as Sieflaano did of Caliban, thai it was 
** a most delicate monster, with two voices f^ 

If suck moist, a prioH, be the epinion of a wise man^ I 
seem warranted to infer,, that so far as a l^islative UnittB 
attots a single legislature to a sisgle erapii*e, it is a raticmal 
tod wbole^nne measure : — that so &r as it provides: diet 
am empfd shall no longer be exposed to the risk ot wa* 
vmng^ languidly and inertly, between the diseen4id»l 
systems of two ParliaiiieBlfi^ Union is the corr^tive of a 
dkng^N»is anomaly*. 

The discussion laigfat be pusbed yet farther betw^n ibo 
lawgiva- and the inqinrer : ik% f<H*iii!^ might pren^Mwe 
that an empire^ thus eimstituted, wouM find in sueh dii- 
plitetty o£ l^datttHe, a likely source of present weakness, 
tod tike seeds of ftituve sepearation. That a difference of 
opinion, or system, between the two l^islaiives^ must pa«» 
ralyse the general force ^f the emfire; and that as well the 
iiMMre vagiH^y tnaleoostent, as the direct enemies of the 
connexion, might (the fomner inadvertently^ the latter by 
design,) make, this legislative distinctness, the means for 
bringing about a separation* 

If such majxims, as I haVe beeni thus attributing to our 
supposed l^iakdve oracle, be warranted, the inference! 
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seems to be equally well founded ; that so far as the ten «> 
dency of Union is to limit the British empire to one legis-^ 
lature, its operation will he to fortify that empire, and era- 
dicate those seeds of separation which it contains : and this 
tendency will, on the one hand, raise an enemy to the 
measure, in every foe to British greatness, ana British 
eontiexion ; and will, pn the contrary, recommend Union 
to the favour of all those, who think our connexion with 
Britain salutary, and wish it to he secured; and who 
maintaining, as a maxim, that Ireland must stand and fall 
with England, feel themselves interested at all times to 
aggrandisse the force of the empire ; and think themselves 
especially called upon to do so now, when the state of opi- 
nions and of things throughout the world, and when the 
power, and success, and hostile dispositions of France, ren- 
der it necessary, that the British empire should concen* 
trate all its strength, or surrender all its honours. 

If it were replied to our Sage, that British influence 
would be found an antidote to the mischiefls which he had 
suggested ; and would prevent l^islative dissensions from 
weakening and tearing asunder the energies of the empire ; 
or Irish independence from marring the councils or interests' 
of Britain, he might in answer, first, decline admitting an 
hypothesis, which insultingly derogated from the practical 
independence of the Irish Legislature ; or, secondUy, even 
* admitting it, he might shew that this was no longer the 
ease of two independent legislatures within one empire ; but 
the case of a supreme British, and subordinate Irish Legis- 
lative^ That therefore, whether the islands should have 
distinct Parliaments, could be no longer a question of Irish 
pride ; inasmuch as it could not be more degrading to Ire- 
hind to have its l^slature one tvithj than subject to, that of 
Briti^n : that where there existed a subjection in fact, this 
might be rendered only the more mischievous and oppres- 
sive, by being conceaJed behind a mask of nominal inde- 
pendence ; since authority is softened by being ascertained, 
and exposed to public view ; and the power is sure to be 
ejtorbitant, which whispers its mandates, and keeps itself 
out of sight. That thus to constitute two legislatures, both 
nominally supreme, and then to prevent the mischiefs of 
such an organization, by Tendering one of them practically 
subservient, would be to create a fault, in order to correct 
it; and to bring matters clumsily, corruptly, and incom- 
pletely round to that point, in which an original establish- 
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meot of one Parliament to one empire might {laVe cKreetly 
placed them ; that instead of making imperial energy, and 
solidity, flow naturally and straightly from a primidve 
theory and arrangement, it might be circuitously and 
imperfectly to achieve the same objects, by a system 
destructive of morality and public spirit, and which would 
lay the seeds of popular discontent and disaffection : for he 
might conclude that the nominal independence of one of the 
legislatures could not be converted to a practical depen*^ 
dence, without the connivance and corruption of the mem- 
]bers of that legislature ; and that^, if such profligacy were 
found to exist on their parts, it would either spread a con- 
tagion fatal to the virtue and liberties of the country, or 
rob the Parliament of public confidence, the constitution 
of public reverence, and the kingdom of prosperity and 
peace. Thus he might affirm, that as the lawyers tertn it, 
qudcumque vid datd, a concentration of all the legislative 

Sowers of the empire into one Parliament would be deshra- 
]e : that it would be preferable to distinct and really inde- 
pendent legislatures ; and (perhaps still more) to be pre- 
ferred to legislatures, under whose seeming independence 
there lurked the practical subserviency of one. 

Let us now suppose this lawgiver to have entered on the 
plan which he had been recommending; — to have proceeded 
to organize the one imperial legislature, and to have 
assigned to Ireland what be conceived to be its due propor- ' 
tion of aristocratic and popular representation. In this 
stage of the arrangement, I seem to hear an Irishman 
object, that this country had not, under the proposed sys- 
tem, an adequate share in the imperial legislative councils : 
our lawgiver would assuredly admit the justice of such a 
complaint, provided it were founded in fact; but this he 
would require to be shewn ; and if my well-meaning coun- 
tryman attempted to substantiate his objection, by suggest- 
ing that the British representation outweighed the Irish in 
point of numbers, it seems likely that he would expose him- 
self to this answer: ^^ Your objection is absurd : you are 
setting in bpposition to each other, parts which are not poli- 
tically, or in fact opposed : the quantity of Irish represen- 
tation is commensurate to Irish power, resources, and con- 
tribution : the British representation exceeds it in point of 
numbers, because, in the case of Britain, there is more 
contribution to represent: the representation of Britain 
exceeds that of Ireland: so, from the same reason, the 
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r0pns9eniaAion of England exceeds that of Yorkshire, of 
Scotland, or of Wales; and the representation of three 
Irish provinces oatweighs that of the fourth. You forget 
tjkat if the representatives do their duty, each will prefer 
tibe wel£sire of the whole empire to the advantage of any 

Girt, and that thus your fears from the paucity of Irish 
embers rest on a m^ely imaginary opposition of partial 
interests in the state : your oligection, if admitted, would 
prove infinitely too much : the people of Yorkshire might 
make it as reasonably as you : it would go to crumble the 
empire into its primeval parts, — to renew the heptarchy, or 
the odious system of independent baronial tjrrannies : it 
would assert that the lesser part was entitled to equal 
weight and influence with the greater ; but, as we could 
UQt assent to so absurd a podtion, it would, if it proved 
an^ thingy demonstrate the utility of that separation, which 
every friend to Ireland must deprecate, as the heaviest cala- 
mity that could befal this country." 

, Tl^us I have endeavoured to shew, that these islands 
' forming but one empire, it would be desirable, if this were 
res ifdegroy that they should have but one legislature ; that 
such an organization would tend to secure and strengthen 
the connexion between them, and fortify that empire which 
is formidably assailed, and in whose dangers Ireland must 
partake ; and that a share of imperial representtttion, pro- 
portion^ to its imperial weight and burthens, would be all 
that this country need, or ought to require ; inasmuch as 
it would secure her a full share in the common blessings 
of the imperial constitution. No quantity of Irish repre- 
saltation could do more; and therefore, if the share con- 
ceded were adequate to secure this, to require a greater 
portion would be unwarranted and absurd. These were 
the. preliminary grounds which I had to lay. 

But the present, it will be said, is not res integra : the 
imperial establishments are already formed, and Ireland is 
thereby possessed of, and entitled to, a distinct and inde- 
pendent legislature. True : and therefore all that I have 
proved is this; that by obtainii^ Union on just and equi- 
table terms, Ireland would exchange its distinct legislature, 
for . such an efficient share in the imperial councils, as 
would ensure a full participation in the benefits of the 
British Constitution, and would thus bestow all which we 
should originaUy have been entitled to demand. 

The exchange, which confers on Ireland as much impe- 
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rial wdgbt as die would originally have bad a right to 
claim^ or could consistently with the welUbmig of the 
emmre possess^ cannot be a very inequitable barter. 

The exohai^e which, by communicating to Ireland a 
fnll participation in the benefits of the British Conslitiitios, 
must^ at the same time communicate happiness and &ee« 
dom to her people, cannot, it should seem, be a very de- 
stnictive change. What more could her indepenmnee 
have procured her ? 

But we sacrifice a portion of our national splendour. I 
admit it ; and make tibe sacrifice with regret;. I allow fer, 
I almost rejoice and triumph at, that reluctance with which 
this measure is at first received : I agree with those who 
consider national pride and honour as some security for 
national valour, liberty, and virtue. But let us look to 
our country, torn with conflicts, and stained with blood; 
let qs look to friendly Britain, and to hostile France ; let 
us turn our eyes inwards to the traitors and septxroHsts who 
swarm amongst us ; let us contemplate the state of Europe, 
and of the world ; and then inquire, whether it n)ay not 
be expedient to sacrifice somewhat of our dignity; and 
exchange our situation for one which will secure and 
sirengthen our connexicMi with Great Britain, at a time 
wheu thtfi connexion is at once peculiarly necessary- and 
precarious; which will fortify that empire of which w^ 
make a part, — whose ruin is attempted, and whose destviic-» 
tion must be ours : a situation which will secure to us the 
British Constitution, with all those ben^ts which that ad** 
mirable system involves. 

I have suggested that a seri<His oligection seems to lie to 
that theory which assigns two legislatures to one empire ; 
and that such a system even appears calcinated to estrange 
from each other, those branches of the empire which are 
t^us legislatively independent. 

But I admit that the practical independence of Irehiad, 
(aud I leave to others to pronounce whether we have enjoyed 
practiced independence,) ought not to be sacrificed to thei 
spe^uUtions, perhaps visions, of a theorist. 

L^t us inquire, therefore, whether, in the case befi»<e 
us, those mischiefs (arising from a double legislature} 
which were probable in theory, have not arisen in feet. 

Abuut eleven years ago, his Majesty was afflicted with 

^ Sucb is the spirit of that constitution. 
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n tetnperarjr iUsess ; "and it beoame neceesuy, doriiig die 
ifidispoBitieD, to commit tho exooutive ^diority to crtber 
hands. 

Tbe Britifih and Iriih Legislature were then, as they are 
now, ind^peadent. The British Lords aad Commons were 
proceeding to form a R^eney, inyested with certain limited 
powers. What did the Irish Lords and Commons do? 
Without waiting for any a{^intment on the part of !l%riw 
tain, they nominated a Keg^it for Ireland, to whom they 
entrusted a degree of authority ^ferent fircmiy and supsriov 
to, that which Ae British Regency, if completed^ would 
have possessed. 

Let us consider the nature and tendency of this practical 
consequence of the theory of two independent legislatures 
ft« one emigre;— this praotipal assertion of Irish l^[islative 
independence. 

It produced— 4wo M^Mmkni executives for ime empire : 
it risKcd entrusting the executive authoritv to different 
hands ; and set different limits, in each island, to its power* 

Did this act, the immediate effect of our legislative inde« 
pendence, tend to dismember the parts of the empire ? I 
shall not ai^ue such a question ; but leave the sober and 
impartial re^r to answer it himself; and to collect the 
tram 6t inferences which his answer will supply. 

The King of Engknd is ^Mo>&cto King 4if Ireland: that 
is to say, he is King of Ireland, because he is King of Eng^ 
land. Trace this constitutioiial rule to its principle ; and 
what deduction follows ? That, by the spirit of the maxim^ 
the R^ent of England should be R^[ent of Ireland ; and 
the preroeative of the Britii^ and Irish E;cecutive should 
have precisely the same bounds. 

Then, if this be so, what was (in 1788) the €^t^ of Irish 
legislative independ^ce? If my reason did not bend be*- 
fore the authority of even two bnmches of the legislature, 
I should say it was a violation of the spirit of a fundamen- 
tal maxim of the imperial constitution. Here we seem to 
have got out of the vinons of theory, into the plain realities 
of practice. 

It is no answer to my argument, to tell me that the recur- 
rence of the evil may be prevented ; that our Parliament 
has nothing to do but raiact ihe principle r"^ I am not look- 

* Hie Right H«p. Mr. FltageraM bas given notice of Mt inteatien to in- 
troduce a bill into Parliament for tbis purpose. 
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ing for remedies to i\m parHcidar misdtievam ejfibd. I am 
tniciBg the consequence to its cause ; I am deriving it from 
a general source^ copious enough to be the parent of many 
mischiefs, and am ^scussing ^ expediency of drying up 
this source. To remove a symptom is not to cure the dis- 
ease ; nor do we purify a scroj^ulous habit by healing up 
a fiingle ulcer. AlieroHves are sometimes necessary in 
bodies politic, as well as in bodies natural. 

We have examined the spirit of this imperial' maxim ; 
let us now inquire its tendency. Why does the rule obtain, 
that the King c£ England is thereby, virtuie coroifUBj King 
of Ireland ? This is not an arbitrary, otimeaning, inope- 
ralive rule ; its end is the security of the connexion between 
the sister countries. It is, whilst our legislatures remain 
distinct, the dbgle, and perhaps too technical bond, which 
constihOionaUy holds together these two islands. 

What then, if it were not the act of our Lords and Com- 
mons, would the Irish appointment of the R^ent seem to 
have done ? To have snapped the only constitutional linkr 
which held Great Britain and Ireland together. The dis- 
tinctness which an Irish Parliament could so exercise, the 
independence which they could so assert, might, methinks, 
to a speculatist, appear hazardous to the indivisible solidity 
of the empire; and lead him to doubt the wisdom of that 
theory which assigned separate legislatures to connected 
countries. 

It is not every day that such a signal instance could 
occi;ir of the separating tendencies of our legislative dis- 
tinctness; but it seems a warranted inference, that the 
same independence which, on such extraordinary and rare 
occasions, might be asserted at the risk of breaking^ would, 
on more ordinary and frequent occasions, be exercised at 
the hazard of loosening^ that connexion, which, I confess, 
it is my ardent wish to preserve. 

In 1785 occurred the business of the commercial propo- 
sitions. I mean not to attempt discussing the mercantile 
tendency of that arrangement, or consequent propriety of 
its (substantial) rejection ; I merely notice the transaction, 
as another example of the effect of our legislative distinct- 



On what grounds was Mr. Orde's bill objected to? prin- 
cipally on constitutional, not commercial grounds. 

In the debate,"^ Mr. Grattan states ^*a question, much 



• See Woodfall'8 Sketch of tbe Debate. 
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more Ii%lb aad deep thtfn toy odmai^reial <«^ to arige : 
lAe tnvobo&fe ^tieJ^MW. ^ canstUuHan; in whk^hrthe idea of 

Eotectmg duties, and off tlum commercial dOmh Yanigh." 
e objects to the provisions of the bill, as ^^ptdHng cm end 
to the free comstihOion (f Ireland f by virtue of the fmrth 
rf the twenty British re^lutions, which iHx>vides, that the 
Parliament of Irdand shall subscribe to whatever laws the 
British l^idature may prescribe, respecting certain bran* 
0hes of trade, and respecting navigation. Mr. Flood, too, 
resisted the bill, on the ground of its << interfering with 
the legiriative authority of the Irish Parliament ; of its in- 
vadipg both its itotemiu and external legislation.'^ 

Now the reader cannot but observe that this ground of 
opposition would not be weakened by the commercial ad-< 
vantages of the proposed system : be this system never so 
beneficial to the track of Ireland, the grounds for objecting 
to it as derogatory from the independence of the Irish le^ 
^lature would remain the same; and thus, if the objec- 
tion were founded in principle and fact, (i. e. if the fourth 
resolution did really derc^ate from the authority of the 
Irish Parliament) Ireland could not, without betraying her 
constitutional rights, accept a system the most palpably 
lUEid splendidly beneficial to her trade, which was clogged 
with the provisions of this fourth resolution. 

Yet what after all were those provisions ? Only that all 
laws made, or to be made in Great Britain, respecting 
certain matters of trade and navigation which were con- 
nected with that commercial settlement, should be in force 
here, by the adoption of the Irish Parliament. 

Now, I will ask of any candid and impartbl man, whe^ 
ther he cannot conceive, that to an ample and liberal, and 
advantageous commercial concession, it might be very rea-: 
sonable for England to annex these conditions ? so reason- 
able, as that we could not with justice claim the concession, 
without acquiescing in the terms ? so reasonable, as that 
to omit the condition, would be to n^lect not only the 
peculiar interests of Britain, but the general interests of 
that British empire, of which Ireland forms a part ? 

If this be so, what follows? That our legidative dk- 
tinctnesss would prevent our accepting great and manifest^ 
commercial advantages, on the only terms on which EngUmd 
couM he eapected to concede them: in short, that our legisla- 
tive distinctness would impede our national prosperity. 

Whilst our Parliaments remained distincl;, the sister 
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ooontriet might be wmanmiei m imUmg tkw kuipi^e to 
each other : Englaiid night wy to us, ^^uiileM yoov Pair- 
Uunent willfolkw (mrsj bo as to produce a eonfbnnily of 
imperial lawi in pcmi materk^ we oamiQt make you these 
concessions, compatibly with our own commwcial secu- 
rity r'' to tUe Irettuid might reply, ^* that thus to conform 
to wliat the British legisbture should prescribe, would be 
to turn the Irish Paimment into a mere registry of the 
leg^slatiTe edicts of Britain ; and to violate the recognised 
independence of the Irish l^islature.^ 

Neither objection seems destitute of weight ; but Union 
appears calculated to remove them both. By a Union, ad- 
justed on fair and liberal terms, (and which consequently 
must secure to Ireland an adequate weight and influence 
in the imperial councils,) there would be secured that uni- 
fiprmity of law, which would disperse all British fears ei 
liberal concession: whilst, at the same time, Ireland would 
not roister the decrees of an English Parliament, but 
wcmld obey laws ^acted by that camman legislature, of 
winch a due and proportionate number of her own Lords 
and Commons made a part. Thus Union seems to recon- 
cile the ^pprehenoons of Britain with the aggrandizement 
of Irdand ; and commercial advantage with constiitutionid 
right 

The idea of r^brm suggests another possible mischief, 
which, if it arose, might be traceable to the distinctness 
of our legislature. 

Suppose one of those plans of what was termed radical 
reform, which have been submitted to the consideration ot 
our House of CorauMms, had passed into a law« The 
whole scheme and theory of representation being thus 
altered, new powers and interests would arise in the state: 
the influence of the crown would be altered, probably much 
abridged i a striking change of system would take place : 
afiurs would run in a new channel; whether better ot 
worse than the old one, it is beside my purpose to inquire. 

Thus we should have a legislature differently constituted 
from that <^ Britain: a constitution administered on diffe- 
rent principles, and in a novel spirit: an executive magis- 
trate possessing a different d^ree of influence, i. e. of me* 
rogative, (for influence has in latter days supplied the nlaee 
of prerc^tive,) from that which he possessed in England. 
These changes and disdmiKtudes would surely tend to se- 
parate the two countries : but these changes would be the 
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foiiMf ttinoe ef our l^alative diitHiol»es8 $ and oonU Ml 
lif^en if an Union had taken place* But is BnrliamMit 
oompeteBt to enaet sncb reform ? I have never heard theit 
eompeleDce questioned in this respect. Yet it might be 
asked, shall a representative body, whose return was Ao 
esceiinse of oertain franchises possessed by thm eonstitu* 
ents, turn their delegated powM:« i^iainst those \jf whoas 
they were intrusted, and impidr, by force of thdr aoihSN* 
rity, those very rights and privileges, by virtue of whisk 
that authority has been conferred r In new««ieddfiBg tha 
eonstitu«Qcy of the kingdoqi, such schemes of reform as we 
have seen proposed, (and they miffht have been ad<qpled^ 
would necessarily involve a meddling with the subsisting 
rights both of individuals, and bodies politic; an abroga« 
ti<m or alnridgement, of presoit individual imd corporate 
franchises. I^ball bui^esses be held competent to open bo^ 
r<H]gh% and thus dilute and impoverish the franchise of 
those sekd constituents who returned them ? Shall knights 
of shires, by a new chart of political divisicM], iutm coub<* 
ties into districts, and confer privil^e on those who had it 
not, at the cost of those who had? Might not an elector, 
displaying th^ po(»r remnant of elective privilege which had 
been left him, be warranted in thus remonstrating with his 
rq^seutative refcnrmist: ^^ I appointed you to protect tny 
interests; and, behold! you have injured and betrayed 
them.'' These, and such like objections, are manifestly 
insufficient; yet plausible, perhaps, as any which could be 
urged against the cimipet^ice of Parliament to enact Union, 
'That the authority of the Irish legislature has this ex- 
tent, is a point on which I, (for my part,) entertain not 
ike sUgktest fkmlU. My o{nnion is founded on precedent: 
on the mischiefs which must result fr'om a contrary doc^ 
trine : on the express authority of constitutional writers ^ 
and on the genuhie principles of our constitution. 

By enacting Union, Piu-liament would do no more than 
change, it would not surrender, or subvert the constitu* 
tion. This country would, after a legislative ineoi^pora- 
tion, be still governed as at present by three estates, and 
h^ inhabitants possessed of all the privileges of the British 
people. We should find amongst the imperial legislators, 
irifih Lords and Coipmons, bearing to die whole Fai^- 
ment the same prc^ortion, that Irish resourco^ndepntri* 
bution bore to those of the entire e»[nrew What constttu^ 
tion does Ireland enjoy now?-^the British, After Union, 
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riie would enjoy tbe flUBa; if it be true that Wales or 
Yorksfaire now enjoy the benefits of that establishnient ; 
for as those parts of the imperial territory now possess^ so 
would Ireland then enjoy, a share in the impmal l^isla- 
tion. 

It is absurd to say that that has been surrendered which 
k still enjoyed : a legislative incorporation would leave the 

Clndples of the Irish Constitution unim^red, and would 
t alter the means by which those principles are wrought 
into practice and effect 

Therefore, to affirm the competence of the Irish Parlia- 
ipient to conclude a Union, is merely to assert their right 
to change the constitution, and not to insinuate that they 
have authority to subvert it. , 

This view of the subject turns the act for septennial elec- 
tions into a direct precedent in point. Under the limita- 
tions of that act. Parliaments sit at this day; and upon its 
validity may depend the force of all statutes which, since 
its enaction, have passed, for at least the latter years of 
tbe duration of each successive Parliament. What confu- 
sion must arise from impeaching the efficacy of that statute ! 
Yet here seems to me to be the alternative. /jT Parliaments 
liave authority to change the constitution, the Irish Parlia- 
ment is competent to bind this country to a Union ; i^they 
do not (in even essential matters) possess this right of alter- 
ing, then the statute for septennial elections is invalid. 

There is no more ascertained, and scarcely any more im- 
portant, principle of our constitution, than that, which 
makes the crown of these kingdoms an hereditary right. 
His being heir will be the sine qua non of the Prince of 
Wales succeeding to the crown which his father now wears; 
who, in like manner, mounted the throne on the demise of 
George II. because he was his heir. 

Yet, even this principle bends before the supremacy of 
Parliament : even this principle is susceptible of l^islative 
change. 

If the legislature has a right to change the constitution, 
it seems to follow, that our Parliament is competent to 
enact Union; — but, if the legislature possessed no such 
right, — if, for example, they could not new-model the suc- 
cession to the crown, (-a most important constitutional 
change indeed !) then we should be driven to admit that 
they were rebels who conquered at the battle of Culloden ; 
and that his Majesty is not rightful possessor of the throne: 
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a doctrine so ruinous, and full of treason, that I shrink from 
inserting it, even as an hypothesis. 

. The constitutional dependence of our religious establish- 
ment on the competence of Parliament to change the 
constitution, is a topic which I am content to hint, — not 
thinking it necessary to enlarge upon it. That to change 
the established religion,* is to alter the constitution, can- 
not be denied by those who recollect how blended political 
rights are with religious opinions, and who acquiesce in 
the constitutional doctrine of connexion between church 
and state. 

To controvert the right of the Irish Parliament to con- 
elude a Union is, by inevitable implication, to deny the 
validity of that Scottish incorporation which was concluded 
by the not more competent Parliament of Scotland. 

When I recollect that the uniting of England and Scot-^ 
land was the late, final, and deliberate accomplishment of 
a measure, which, for more than two hundred years, had 
been looked to, as of the utmost importance to the wealth, 
strength, and tranquillity of the whole island, — I hesitate 
to admit that doctrine of parliamentary incompetence, 
which must at once efface and nullify so solemn a transac- 
tion ; and degi*ade it, from a coercive legislative ordinance, 
to a merely precarious arrangement, which derives its 
entire efficacy from the acquiescence of the Scotland nation, 
and to which Scotland might, constitutionally, put an end. 

My hesitation increases, when I cast my eye along the 
list of commissioners, and find it a roll of statesmen and of 
lawyers, — a bright collection of the virtue, the wisdom, the 
legal and constitutional knowledge of both countries. That 
these, by acting under the authority of their respective 
Parliaments, should have sanctioned the manifest usurpa- 
tion, or overlooked the utter ineompetencej of the Scottish 
Parliament, is a supposition which it is hard to entertain : 
that they should have clothed in constitutional forms a gross 
infringement of the constitution, and bestowed much pains, 
and time, and solemn deliberation, on the achieving of a 
mere act of tyranny, which could create no constitutional 
obligation, and might sow the seeds of discord, blood, and 
insurrection, — to suppose that they should have done all 
this with their eyes open, is very difficult ; and it is scarcely 

• As was done in the reigns of Henry VlIL, Edward VI., Mary, and 
Elizabeth. 
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easier to admit that kicomp^tetfce to be se manifeek^ to 
which they appear to have been so blind. 

When I read that " the Lord Som^s had the chief hand 
in projecdng this scheme of the Union," and took^ prin^ 
oipal share in framing the articles, I scruple to deny that 
competence which he practically rec<^ized : I scrapie to 
impeach the authenticity of an actj which £k>wed piinci-^ 
pally from him who framed the BiU of Rights. 

But Lord Somets (it is said,) was an Englishman : w^l'^ 
was tlie competence of the Scottiib Parliament to him ? 
It was a matter of the greatest moment to him, as an Eng- 
lishman. It was that on which, as its foundation, rested 
the efficacy of that Union, of which the object was to pro- 
mote the strei^th and tranquillity of the whole inland; — that 
Union which could not be yalid, if the Scottii^ Parliament 
was incompetent ; and which, if mvalid, would tend to 
aggravate the mischiefs which it wais meant to cure. 

But besides, I perceive the roll of Scotch commissioners 
to contfun much of the dignity, and (as may be presunted,) 
the constitutional knowledge of Scotland. To these, at 
least, the objection made to Somers will not lie : l^se, at 
least, were bound by thdor integrity, their pi^riotism, dieir 
interests, not only to secure equitable terms of Union to 
their native land, but to see that the Scotch Parliament was 
not traiKgressing its constitutional authority, or trenching 
on the liberties of the people : to take care that they were 
not rearing a fabric which had no constitutional foundation, 
and which might one day fall, and crush the peace and 
happiness of Sw)tlaiid. 

But let us observe the fatal and subversive consequences^ 
which must result from a denial of the competence of the 
Scotch Parliament to enact Union. On the validity of 
that act, depends the title of his M^ty to the crown of 
the United Kingdom. If it be null, there is no such poli- 
tical being as the King of Great Britain. The second arti^ 
cle of the Union is the only act of settlement which limits, 
to the house of Hanover, the succession to that United 
Monarchy which the first article had created. If this 
Union be invalid, the hereditary principle of the Scotch 
Constitution stands in the way of our Sovereign's titie to 
that crown : his Majesty possesses no dominions north of 
the Tweed ; and the heir to the house of Stuart is the right- 
ful King of Scotimd :— an hypothesis which no loyal subject 
can admit. 
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T%e statement of tbis rmnous infereoee seems guffident 
to wairant us in denying the pren^ises whieh lead to it, vis* 
the ineompetenee of the Scottkh Parliament, &e* But 
this, though Quite sufficieilt, is not all. The tram of mis* 
chiefs which follow this impeachment of the Scotch Union 
are very numerous. If that incorporation was invalid, 
what attention or observance is due by Scotland to aliy 
legislative ordinances whicfa have been nuide mnce 1*707 ? 
How k Britain, how is England, boand by the acts of 
that unconstitutional assembly^ miscatkd the Britidi Par^- 
liament, which has been sitting at Westminster for the last 
n wety ^eiffs, — acts wherein^ in one house forty-five,, in the 
other sixteen, sirangere conspired ; and, for ai^t we know 
(by constituting the majority), brought tibem about? 
What becomes of the force of tlmt act of renuncii^iDii which 
passed in ITSS^ and which Ireluid has vainly mistaken for 
the corner-stone of her liberties and ccmstituticti ? 

But I have heard it suggested^ that the Scotch Parlia- 
ment having been a body differently constituted from dw 
Irish, their competence will not estabHsh ours* I deny 
tha»t any substantial difference can be shewn, though some 
distinction might, between the organizatkti of the Scotch 
and Irish Parliaments. Both l^;islatnres are composed of 
three estates ; and the admijtture of the Scots Lords and 
Common% under the terms of Union, with the I^g^xdiy 

Eoves that each branch of the Scottish Legislature assittit' 
bes with oiu^. 

But, let the ccmstitution of the Scottlrii Parliament have 
been what it may, it cannot, if the following airthorities 
have any weight, have differed from the Irish by being 
more supreme ; nor, consequently, can it have been more 
competent than this latter to concliKie a Union. 

^^ The power and jurisdiction of the Parliaratent," sayv 
Sir Edward Coke, ^^ is so transcendent and absoltUe^ as it 
cannot be confined within any bounds. Of this Court it is 
truly said, si antiquitatem spectes, est. vetustissilna : si dig- 
nitatem, est honc^ratissima : si jurk£ctionem, est capacis^ 
sinuu" 

" Htiio ego nee metas rerttm^ nee teinpora pono.** — 4th Ikstitute, p. 36. 

Wb^n Sir Edward Coke wrote this, Parlialnent had 
already (in the reigns et Henry YIIL and his diree chil- 
dren,) sumply exercised this transcendent power; it had 
ehanged the constitutioB^ l^ new-4nodelling the suceesskm 
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to the crown, and altering the established religion of the 
land. This feet may serve as a comment on the text of 
Coke, who, in the passage above cited, not only recognizes 
their authority to this extent, hot, probably, had in his 
mind the competence of Parliament to change the constitutian'j 
when he bestowed on its jurisdiction the epithets of ^^abso* 
lute and transcendent*" 

Judge Blackstoue, (who wrote subsequently to the acts 
of Settlement and Union, in the reigns of William the III. 
and Anne,) in treating of the Parliament, pronounces, that 
*^ it hath sovereign and tmconiroUable authority ; this being 
the place where that absolute despotic power, which must 
in aU gavemm&Us reside somewhere, is entrusted by the consti' 
tution of these kingdoms" — Commentaries, book 1. c. 2. ' 

As circumscribed despotism, and limited absolute power, 
are things of which I find it difficult to conceive an idea, I 
shi^uld think that the authodty of Parliament to bind this 
country to an Union flowed, by inevitable inference, from 
the principle above cited ; and I should smile at their scru- 
ples, who declined investigating the utility of a measure, 
until they should first ascertain whether absolute power 
was competent to achieve it. 

Blackstone, however, has saved us the trouble of even so 
obvious a deduction; for, following up his theory, he in- 
forms us that Parliament ^^ can new-model the succession 
to the crown, — can alter the established religion of the land, 
— and can change and create afresh even the constitution of the 
kingdom and of Parliament themselves, as was done by the act 
of Union and the several statutes for triennial and septennial 
elections. It can, in short, do every thing that is not natu- 
rally impossible; and therefore some have not scrupled to 
call its power," (Le. the power which the constitution has 
entrusted to it,) ^' by a figure rather too bold, the omnipo- 
tence of Parliament." — ibid. 

Thus, if the competence of Parliament be denied on the 
ground that Union will change the constitution, I answer 
from Blackstpne, that Parliament has authority to change it. 
If the objection be that Union will change the constitution 
of the Parliaments themselves, I reply from Blackstone, that 
Parliament is competent to effect such a change ; and if it 
be asserted that Union is however not that species of altera- 
tion in the constitution of the kingdom or the Parliament, 
which our Legislature is competent to bring about, I, on 
the contrary, observe that the act of Union is expressly 
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given by Black^tone, as an instance of the sort of changes 
which Farliament may constitutionally effect. 

I have heard objections to the competence of our Parlia 
ment to enact Union, founded on positions of Lord Coke, 
which are to be met with in 4th Institute, c. i. pp. 42, 43 ; 
but the dicta do not seem to me to support the objections. 

Lord Coke only affirms that ^^ acts against the power of 
the Parliament subsequent, bind not;" for that ^^ leges poster 
riores priores contrarias dbrogcmt^^ 

Now, as an act of legislative incorporation will not tend 
to abridge the power of the united Parliament, or to remdet 
it less supreme than the distinct legislatures are at present, 
the Parliament of Ireland will not violate Lord Coke's 
maxims, by ratifying a treaty of Legislative Union : it will 
modify the organization of the legislative corps, consolidat- 
ing their distinctness, and converting them from two to 
one ; but it will leave the transcendant powers of the thus 
modified assembly unimpaired. It will not ^^ restrain the 
Jurisdiction and power of the" (future) " Parliament^*' which 
is what alone Sir Edward Coke doubts its competence to 

Crform. ^^ Though divers Parliaments have attempted to 
rre, restrain, suspend, qualifie, or make void subsequent 
Parliaments, yet could they never effect it ; for the latter 
Parliament hath ever power to abrogate, suspend, qualifie, 
explain, or make void the former, in the whole or in any 
part thereof, notwithstanding any words of restraint, prohi- 
bition, or penalty in the former." — itth Institute, p. 43. 

And why is this so ? 

Because ^^ it is a maxim in the law of Parliament, quod 
leges posteriores priores contrarias abrogant." — Und. 

If the rule, as laid down in the former of these two ex- 
tracts, was obscure, the writei*'8 meaning might be collected 
with certainty from the latter; in which he assigns the 
reason for this rule. The rule, undoubtedly, is no more 
than this, that a prior Parliament shall not abridge the 
transcendent supremacy of a subsequent one But a Le- 
^lative Union will not restrain the authority of the future 
Imperial Parliament, and, therefore, may be concluded 
without violating a maxim in the law of Parliament. Nei- 
ther will Union ^^ make void subsequent Parliaments ;" it 
will leave Ireland her three estates*; it will *^make voidf' 

• That is to say, three estates, containing a doe proportion of Irish L<M*d8 
and Commons. Ireland would as much have Aer three estates, as Yorkshire 
has t^ three estates. 

C 
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the distinctDess of " subsequent Parliaments^** not the Par- 
liaments themselves ; and will only modiiy the system of the 
Irish Legislature as far as the incorporating change renders 
necessary; and no farther than is compatible with preserv- 
ing the substance and spirit of our liberties and consti- 
tution. 

But if the future Imperial Parliament be supreme, may 
it not " abrogate* the treaty of Union, and, by repealing its 
articles, rescind all the benefits which those articles concede 
to Ireland? 

Undoubtedly that absolute power, which the constitution 
of these kingdoms entrusts to Parliament, will have this 
physical extent. A Parliament may abuse its sovereign 
authority; but it does so at the risk of entitling the subject 
to throw off that government which has become an instru- 
ment of oppression ; and recur to first principles, to resist- 
ance, and insurrection. Parliamentary authority has no 
limits known to the constitution ; by the principles of that 
constitution it is boundless; but it is exercised at the peril 
of those to whom it is entrusted; and thev will be cautious 
how they commit thai extreme abuse, which will construc- 
tively subvert the constitution, efface all artificial regula- 
tions, and, letting in the paramount rights of human nature, 
overwhelm the powers of Parliament in revolution* At 
this risky I conceive that the Imperial Legislature might 
at any time disregard and repeal the articles of Union ; 
but in the danger of the attempt I' see some security 
against its being made ; and meantime, in the identity of 
imperial intierests, in the Irish share in imperial councils, 
and in the due proportion of Lords and Commons sent by 
Ireland to the common legislature, I discern some protec- 
tion of Irish rights, and some guarantee against their viola- 
tion. The Imperial Le^slature may be competent to dis- 
franchise Wales or Yorkshire, or to violate the terms on 
which the sister countries became united; but I see no 
mora/ possibility W their applying their absolute authority 
to such purposes. 

I think I have interpreted truly the meaning of Lord 
Coke;* and to those who adopt a different construction, and 
turn the passages, which I have cited, into an objection to 
the competence of the Irish Parliament to conclude a 
Union, I should recommend it to^oompare the doctrines of 
Blackstone (already quoted) with their in terpetratioti; and 
also to consider well whether they be not denying, on the 
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asthonty of Lord Coke, the valiUity of the Scotch Union^ 
and die title of his Majesty to the throne of Scotland. 

Judge Blaekstone, in Uie first chapter of his first boob» 
^romecates eUlthe rights and liberties of Englishmen, as be- 
stowed by that cKNiistitulion under whidi we also live. 
~ These, according to him, consist primarily of personal 
security, personsd liberty, and private property; and eubor" 
dmatdy (and as auxiliary to those three great primary 
rights) consist of the powers and privileges qf Parliament — 
the precise limitation of the royal prerogative — ^the right 
of applying: to the courts of justice for redress of injuries, — 
in case of any uncommon infringement of the rights before- 
mentioned, a r^ht of petitioning the King or either House 
of. ParliamMit Ant relief-— and, lastly, the right of having 
uiwoB for th^ defence*. 

In this eikumeration, which pro£Bss» to embrace all the 
rights whick Ei^lisbmen or Inshmen possess, I find the 
powera and ^prv^eges qf Parliament* classed amongst the 
liberties iflhepeiopk; but I look in vain for the right which 
I now hear claioied for the populace, of ratifying or revers- 
ing, by l&eir consent or dissent, the act of theirlegislature^ 

Li the Dublin Evening Pos(rof Saturday, January 26th,f 
the following arguments) against the competence of Parlia*- 
ment.to enact Union, are attribvted to a very respectable 
gentleman. Doctor Browne of the CoUege, and are called a 
rdbtation c^ those which I used in Parliament and have 
herer^eated* 

<^ Mr. Browne entered into a refviatkm of Mr. Smith's 
arguments: he had apprehended at first it would be neces- 
4sary for him to express his dissent from the ai^uments 
which that kamed gende^poiaii had advanced in support of 
the competency of ParUament to enact a Union; but he 
was surprised to fipd ia the close of the Honourable gentle- 

* We have already seen, from the same writer, how extensire and abso- 
lute these powers are. 

f Inrwhieh 1 tnd tbe.feU«vri»jr p«iHn»pll^ which stryces me to be a froas 
libel on the House oi Commons, and breach of the privUeges of Parliament. 
In that paragraph it is stated that '* Thursday night presented an interesting 
scene m Ihe JETomm of Commons" And what was this scene in the House of 
Commons? and who were the actors? the honest ^ gentlemen of Ireland" ^in 
thai Mouse J ** contending for the liberties of Ireland, against a corrupt Mi- 
nister, and his corrupt phalanx,** fin that House :) <* patiently maintaining a 
fight, for 21 hours one time, for 18 hours the other," /t^e duration of each he-- 
hate^J " which exhibited the strongest epposites of political vice and virtue,** 
/in that House./ 
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man's speech, that they both perfectly agreed in opini<»i ; 
for, at the long run, it turned out that the learned gentle* 
man was only endeayouring to prove that, so long as the 
constitution lasted^ the Parj^ment was competent to enact 
any measure; because, when they violated any of the 
fundamental laws of nature, then tiie constitution was dis- 
solved.** 

This argument, as I conceive, proves absolutely nothing, 
unless we concede what Doctor Browne is made tacitly to 
assumiBy and which I utterly deny, that to conclude a 
Union is to violate the fundamental laws of nature and to 
dissolve the constitution.* 

Blackstone appears not to have been aware that such was 
the effect of legislative incorporation. Probably that frivo- 
lous writer conceived that Union only changed^f without 
dissolving the constitution — that it only altered the means 
by which the ends of the constitution should be attained—- 
that it operated not on the substance^ but only on the modes 
and forms of our establishment. He cannot have agreed 
with the misreporter of Doctor Browne's argument, that 
legislatively to incorporate our Parliament with that of 
Britain would be to dissolve the Irish Constitution; for 
Comment, vol. i. p. 160, he pronounces Parliament to be 
competent to enact Union ; and, in p. 161, he denies that 
parliamentary supremacy can survive the constitution.^ 
These passages would be contradicUnry, if the learned com<- 
mentator conceived that to conclude a Union would be to 
subvert the constitution. 

I cannot hesitate to conclude that the argument of this 
respectable and constitutional lawyer. Doctor Browne, is 
misrepresented; for (as given in the paper) it proves no- 
'thing, unless that learned gentleman assume that Union musk 
dissolve the constitution of this country ; and this he never 
can have intended to do ; since it would be by a side-wind 
to pronounce that the constitution of Scotland has, for the 
last ninety years, been in a state of anarchy and dissolution 
— that his Majesty is but King of England and not of 

'* Doctor Browne afterwards became a convert to the opinions and argu- 
ments of Sir WnUam Smith. 

f And so to change, he pronounces to be within the competence of Parlia- 
ment, (p. 160,) 

\ His words are—" So long as the English Constitution lasts, we may 
▼enture to affirm that the power of Parliament is absolute and without 
isontrouL'* 
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Great Britain — and that Insh independence, founded on 
the act of renunciation, is a baseless fabric. 

Montesquieu, in the eleventh book ^^de I'esprit des 
Lois," — treats **de8 lois qui forment la liberty politique, 
dans son rapport avec la constitution ;" and the book opens 
as follovrs:-^ 

IDEE GENEBALE. 

<^ Je distingue les his qui forment la liberte politique dans 
^m rapport (wec la constitution, d'avec celles qui la forment 
dans son rapport avec le Citoyen. liCs premieres seront le 
sujet de ce livre ci." 

The law of Parliament clearly comes within the descrip- 
tion of those on whidi this book professes to treat; it is 
emphatically that species of laws — ^^qui forme la liberte 
politique, dans son rapport avec la constitution." 

Let us see then what Montesquieu's opinion seems to be 
of the power of Parliament, as this opinion may be col- 
lected from the 6th chapter of this book, in which he treats 
of the British Constitution. — ^^ Quand les Deputes repre- 
sentent un corps de peuple, comme en HoUande, ils doivent 
rendre compte & ceux qui les out commis : c^est autre chose 
lorsqu' ils sont deputes comme en Angleterre." 

The reason why the deputies of the United Provinces are 
accountable to those who commissioned them, is very ob- 
vious: it is because in the Federative Congress in which 
they assemble, they represent the towns or provinces which 
appointed them, much as a Charg6 des Affaires represents 
the state from which he comes ; but very dissimilar is the 
^tuation of a member of our House of Commons : he repre- 
sents not exclusively the constituents who returned him, 
but becomes a part of the national representative body; 
and when Montesquieu informs us that he is not account- 
able to those who have elected him, does it not follow that 
these electors have no constitutional right to ratify or re- 
verse the ordinances of their legislature 7 

^^ Le grand avanta^e des Representans, c'est qu'ils sont 
capables de discuter les affaires : le peuple n'y est point du 
tout propre: il ne dolt entrer dans le gouvernement que 
pour choisir ses representans." Having done this, the 
people, according to Montesquieu, is functus officio, and it 
is obviously incompatible with the spirit of his opinions, to 
require their consent towards confirming the act of their 
legislature ; indeed it may be said in the language of the 
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same writer, (c. ii.) that those who ^aim 'sii<^ a privy^ne 
for the populace — <^ ont confondu le ponvoir aveo la hhem 
du peuple.'* 

Another passage from Montesquieu, (c. ii.) aod it is the 
last which I shall cite, appears to v^ to bear matenally on 
the present question : 

<^ n y a toujours, dans un 4tat, des gens distingu^s par la 
naissance, les richesses, ou les honneurs; mais cnls etoient 
confondus parmi le peupie, et s'ils n'y aVmetit qts^Sme voix, 
comme les autres, la libert^ commune s^oit lenr ^esdavage, 
et ils n'auroient aucun inter^ A la defendre, parce que la 
piupart des resolutions seroient contre «ux. La part qu 
lis ont fl la legislation dmt done 6tre proportioiine6 aux 
autres avantage qu 'ils ont dans^ 6tat; ce qui arriyera^ s^ils 
forment ua.corps, ^i ait,droU dfitrriter hs (mirepri$(^ du 
peupk^ comme le peuple a droit d* arrdter les leursr Ainsi 
la puissance legislative sera confine et au corps desnobles, 
et au corps qui sera choisi pour fepr'esenkr le peuple.** 

On the above passage I would make the following re« 
marks: First, that Montesquieu appears to- consider the 
lower House of Parliament as being, to afl legislative pnr^ 
poses, the people. Our Lords and Oommons are Exclu- 
sively the subject of his discourse, and having twice de- 
scribed the latter as *' le peuple," he kt the close desigaates 
them with more precision, as ^' le corps choisi ponr-Pefnre- 
senter le peuple." He too well xmderstood^the spint of o«r 
Constitution, not to know that the Commons really tepre-- 
sent the people — that these latter possess no rfirecf right of 
legislation — that there lies to them no legislative appeal. 
The members whom they return are their representatives, 
not their slaves — they are their legislative plenipol^ltiaries, 
and not the mere heralds of their traiisiedt caprice. 

Secondly, I would observe that balance is the grand cha- 
racteristic of our constitution : that '' the privileges of our 
nobles have the preserving of this^ equilibrium for their 
object; and that whatever safety and protection their legis- 
lative control and distinctness ailbrds to the national aris- 
tocracy, would sink and be destroyed, (and overturn in its 
fall the balance of our constitution,) if the principle, were 
once admitted, which subjects the decrees of ouir Parliament 
to the revision of our populace; which practically declares 
our Lords to be a useless state excrescence ; and refers the 
ultimate sanction of our laws, non ad populum, sed.ad 
plebem. 
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<< It may ben^ peithtipe, be i^ digresskm neither ia itsdf 
absolutely ii^ptOBer, nor entirely useless for the Ulvstration 
bf the ttnligeiit .bw)r^ ud» ifi qimorv^ that the British Consti- 
(ttdmis a trnnptmtim qfall.th^ hgsd simple forms acknowh 
ledfed; by :the Greeks— rinonareby, pl^^chy, aristocracy, 
^okdiA&g^Qtnmiiy^ Afpnari^hy with us p^oetly aecords wiUi 
AeHGr&eiao w^imot die term. Tbe Im49 form the oligar- 
chal part of the constitution ; aad the Hou^e of OraaHKHtm 
pcopcarly Ibe juri^Qervcy ; M»g 'Composed of persons eleeted 
by ^^pfi^hiioJ^fi^btiDe. avtitmityi for merit» ito) or sup- 
po(Eled. The democraiiceU prmeipley equal law^ or in the 
Oreek term, Isbnomy, siog^arly pervades the whole;'' 
fiHidering^ with eiEomtiivig toQ rare and triviid to ment 
notice, .tfaehigbestiranksof the <* people subject to the same 
Jkwl^ the; same burdens, and the same judicature, with tbe 
meaiwetoita^m^ . Ri§hts^jqfdeptim%tri^i^jWT^ and parish 
and tythtng offices, together with^ the right, ^addressing ami 
petitkmingj eith^^be executive or any branch of the legis- 
lature, form a larfie demo0'aiieal pofver, more wisdy given^ 
and more wisely bomded, noiwithstanding some defects, than 
in any oAer government that ever emskd.*' ' 

The above passage^- which I have extracted iroju Mr. 
Mitford's History o£ jGi^e^ce,^. seems to, supply the follow? 
ing c^bsanvations t JFS»r^-^ba]t a constijtutlob ^hi<^ is com- 
po^mkd of tbe simple li^ms, cannot admit that principk 
of a necessity fdr > plebeian sano^m. to l€^lativ# decrees, 
which wkmld simjdifjr tiNb ^lixed government to a»tiurbul^t 
democracy. Seoondlp, that from » persons intested 'with 
^< legislative authority," there cannot Jie an appeal to those 
who clothed them witb( such aut^rity;. for, if there did, 
this appellate jurisdiction would in fact.be tbe I^slature* 
Tbirdfyyilmt wbeq the bi^to]rian;Wa8 dicing the demo- 
cratic" power which our constitution has conferred on tbe 
body of the people, he would not have omitted so conspi- 
cuous a branch of itj as the right (now claimed en behalf 
of our poprulacef ) of ratifying or rever«3ng the decrees of 
their legislature, by their a]^robation or disseiit : he would 
not, I say, have omitted it, if he conceived it to exist. 

Having thus considered the question of parliam^itary 
competence, on the grounds of precedent and authority, as 

• Vol. i. p. 231. 

f See Bar Debate^ County and City Resolutions, An Address to the 
People, Pamphlets, Anti-unions, and Anti-unionists pcunm. 
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well as of the mischieiis to which a denial of it would tend, 
it only remains for me to discuss it upon prindple. 
- In fact, this has been already done; nor haye I found 
it possible altogether to avoid the discussion of principles^ 
whilst I was more peculiarly arguing the question on pre* 
cedent and authority. Indeed, had it even been possible^ 
I should not have tried to avoid seasoning in this manner 
the insipidity of such inquiries.* 

Are not those writers founded in principkj who assert) 
with Blackstone, that ^^ absolute, despotic power must, in 
all governments, reside somewhere f^ Undoubtedly they 
are ; and those very persons, who deny the competence of 
the legislature to enact Union, yet recognize a power in the 
populace of sanctioning this, or any measure, by their ex- 
press consent ; i, e, (not very conformably to the mixed 
nature of our constitution,) they lodge with the populace 
the absolute power of the state. 

If despotic power must reside somewhere, it only remains 
to inquire where our constitution has placed it. WiUi the 
Kingr^ No. With the Lords? No. With the people ? 
No. The British system has lodged the despotism of the 
state, conjointly with the King, the nobles, and the people, 
acting by their represefitatives in Parliament. 

Is not Parliament the sovereign SLuthonty of the state? 
Can any thing be imagined superior to the sovereign ? 
And do not those who invest the body of the people with 
the power of achieving that by their consent, which they 
deny the Parliament to be competent to perform, set the 
populace above the sovereign power of the state? Who, 
but an Irishman, could understand this subordinate sttpre- 
nuacy of Parliament ? 

But such doctrine involves somethiijg far more mischiev- 

* This qaestion of parliameDtary competence had been well discussed, in 
a pamphlet entitled Reasons for adt^ting a Union, It had, also, long pre- 
viousfy to the publication of that pamphlet, been discussed, on principle, in 
letters published in the Dublin Journal, and signed a Barrister (a). The 
discussion occurs in letters II., III., VIII., and especially IX. Between 
the arguments used in the ninth letter, and those afterwards urged in Par- 
liament, on the first day of the session, by Lord Yelverton, a strilsing resem- 
blance may be traced ; — a circumstance by which the Author of those letters 
was highly flattered ; and perhaps not the less so, from having learned that 
his lordship had never seen that letter, though published some months bef<»«; 
and therefore that the resemblance was a mere accidental coincidence. 

(a) Written, in fact, by Mr. (now Sir) William Smith himself. 
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0U8 than a blund^ :* it siibverts the prinoii^ of oxa con* 
stitution: makes the populace the sovereign^ and the gov^ 
eminent a democracy. Le peuple le veut — shoald form 
the mobbish assent to public acts : le peuple s'avisera, is a 
form for which, I fear, there would be little need ! 

If the many-headed monster is thus to guard the consti- 
tution, and become viceroy over its sovereign Parliam^t,-^ 
if it is to be invested with a legislative veto, — ^better it 
' would be to appoint tribunes at once. The interposition of 
such a magistracy would soften the exercise of this tumul- 
tuary power : we should, besides, know the nature of the 
government beneath which we lived ; and not delude our- 
selves by the resemblanoe of a mixed constitution, whilst 
in fact we were the slaves of a despotic democracy. 

In short, if we must change our government for a repub^ 
lie, I wish it to be done openly ; but I am far from desirous 
of such a change. I learned from the text of Montesquieu, 
before I had yet perused the bloody commentary of France, 
that *^ la democratie, et Faristocratie ne sent pomt des etats 
libres : il est vrai que dans les democraties le peuple paroii 
iaire ce qu' il veut ; mais la liberty politique ne consiste 
point a faire ce que Pon veut : la liberU poHtique ne se trowoe 
que dans les gouvernemens moderesJ* I therefore cling to 
our mixed and moderate constitution ; and to the sovere^ty 
of our Parliament, as one of the principles on which it 
stands : I deprecate a republic ; but, if we must have on^ 
I at least wish that we may not be entrapped by sl, republic 
in disguise. But, forsooth, it is only upon extraordinary 
occasions (such as this of Union), that these millions of 
Ephori claim to review the decisions of their sovereign legis- 
lature ; and deny the competence of Parliament to make 
laws without their express consent !f That is to say, the 
populace are, under certaip circumstances, constitutionally 
entitled to dictate to their Parliament ; and the same popu^^ 
lace are to decide whether those circumstances have arisen ! 
The populace is to resolve itself into a committee of the 
whole nation, to inquire whether their right of popular 

* It will appear, upoa reflection, tbat, if we admit an appeal from the 
House of Commous to the people, it is little, if any thing, short of a bull, 
to call the former a representative body. But does not the agent represent the 
principal? He does ; and accordingly his acts bind his principal— nay, his 
very declarations, if they form a part of these res gesta. Bat an agent may 
be removed. True ; and so may a legislative representative, on a dissolution, 
or at the end of seven years. 

f See Anti-union, No. 14. 
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their thle t4> ba iWH»nlaiiied ! r 
, I haye viwB^i undskftood ithat .our. udbility f<priiied w» 

indepeijctmt lof tke popular .bniiifiibt , m this. }at^/ was 0f iu 
•MoiidbMfaiwaii£>nnft iDfi.&at. tlm po^rs^sboyld pot lie ,<h>ii- 
^»UBded Willi tie* lNMlyx>fthiep^p)9j^jb^ apart 

.? mt' jeonps, qui jait jdroit d'arr^t<^ Im eiMberpidsi^ du peUr 
ifleJ* Meduaks, in ,tbe.«]r9teni wl^oh re^juiry^ jtowardB 
4ti|ilifyiiig anaol ^, Parliament, itb^ «3mr|B89 eona^t of tbe 
bbdjr of the people^. Idiscero a pliiiQ swi^fiipn^of tbeincb- 
-pendenee of the aristocracy^ 

I flee. their priyil^[^ lost and swallowed in the claims of 
the remaining classea of jthe people ; I £nd that ^tlunity 
^f onr noblesy. .which ought to balanoe the power of the 
.-poofie^ kick the beam* In the exorbitant liberty, pf the 

Epo^ey I behold the slavery of the Peerage;^ i^d I 
nent over the deatrootion of that l^uslatiye equilibrium) 
ion.wfaiiob dqiends. the ireedom aitd excellence of ourixMa^ 
atitutJon«f 

I have valw;aya%)oied that the JSipg. was an independerd 
bamch^of tbt ac^ereign legislature ; but the writers of the 
day inform me^ thali ^^ the Parliament'' (ccmsistiog of Kijno, 
Lords, . and iCominou%) ^^ will usurp, if they assume a 
power to enact a certain law^ calk4 Unic^, without the 
eiqn'eBa consent of the people/'j: 

Hi^re we behold the independent crown, as well as the 
independents peeragey^madesubserrient to the wisbeaof a 
domine^nr populace. 

The liords amke a part.of the people ; and no less a man 
than Montesquieu comseiYee^ that^ towards preserviqg their 

f» <(i|^ilg««d«nt eoBfondos parmi le people, la liberty commuoe seroit lenr 

f By our constitution, that which is even unanimously agreed to, by the 
representatives of the people, does not thereupon become law. The concur- 
rence -of the Lords, the assent of the King, are requisite towards making it so. 
Hovtr are we to.administer this conaf itntional principle^ if an vpgeti lies from 
the House of Commons, to those by whom its members were returned ? 
Are, the populace, not by their representatives, but themselyes in person, to 
bring up Uieir bill, their pUbiscitum, to the Lords for their concurrence ? or 
is their -^vipaiuif^ to be law without such concurrence ? If the latter, then 
whai^ becomes of the fui^damental rule, that that only can be law, which is 
tiro concurrent act of King, Lords, and Commons? In this latter case, too, 
we have les nobles confondus parmi le peuple ; and what, according to Mon- 
tesquieu, will follow ? That la liberty commtme sera leur esdavage, 

I See, amongst other publications, Tlie Antuunitm^ No, 14. 
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HbertMt, and' imifMiMmg the oomHiiMmh it is necessary 
that they should not l>e mingled in ^ e»iO0um m^ss i^ 
pe{Ndatian ; but tliat ikey sho^ s^ne distinctly and um&- 
peidevt^; mdishonldeheok, aA well as be.ebe9ked byt the 
#th«r ^Ipsoes oC lke.4itmmuamiby: This miilMl eeatrool is 
jMmetkaU^aio.lfiii^ a0 tiierpo]mlaoe dsr ntft.yvMend tpl^ 
daC^-save «y ;|h^'n^pro«eo1atiyes;f« tetirbatiliefXxnes:jof 
this HN^pioca} c^e^$ if we adniit^the doetrines of tbe« day« 
that )ibe iiMrfe.portWnf JdM<pc|oplebiaying; eoaoanred wiUi 
Kidg:wad (Wmms isionaAtii^ a certain ineamtei an^ 
peal lies fawft tijfifj^tMtf tJmtmt mobhgh to the l#ss disiinp 
guidbed inhsMtantt (^ Ireland ? . 

But Jeg^^tcra (it is: «ttd) ^e 4nily cMftpeteiRt to majce 
law« under the eonslitiltien:: .diey have no right to p^dle 
with, the ei^tabHsbment itself. 

What a veiB and' idb distinetion t heW .^nsumorted 
either by reason ort by faets ! The Habeas Cot^si.^t» the 
AetoS SeUiementi the Bill of Rights, (die reader's memory 
will readily enWge this Ii8t)-r4iaye these legislaUve fiets 
no connexion' with the eonstitutioB ? or, if r they hanre,- were 
the Barliasients in^iempelent to enaet then ? 

This ally limitation of tha.competeilce of lU^rliament 
IsiUy^ibeeaoie ^ lawai^aoonatry iM^e mtiitfately blended 
with the^cODsUtu^n^f ) is ^xactiy conformable to the doo* 
trine pvetu)bed by Paine^ and practiaed- by the I^ench. It 
is that^ profound, and modest sta toBmaB ,)Mr> Bakie, who 
has informed us of the different function^ of the first and 
second^ (the oonsftitnent and legislative) itsscmUieB of 
France. The former, he says^ was appomted- to PHtlte a 
c^9§tiMimt th^ Jatt^— 4o leffishie according to fmn^^firor 

^erib€44 

. . ThisBUiy be the constitutional theory of France;, but it 

* MoDteiquiea think* tlMy should, imi olhatwim.luUrUpre, ** II 7 avoit 
ui^ grand vice dans la plupart des anciennes republiques ; c'est que le peuple 
avoit droit d*y prendre des resolutions actives : U (le penple) ne doit emtrer 
dans h goiiveiiiem^iUf ^e pour ^isir see representani ;" and we have already 
seen that be does not hold these representatives to he Biooimwitf^ to their 
constituents. 

f Montesquieu was aware of this, when he treated of the oonstitution of 
'England, und^r the liead ** des lois qui foment la Hhert^ politique, dam sou 
.rappoartaicec la< oonstitution." 

I In suspending the habeas corpus act. Parliament jneddles- BM>»t impor- 
tantly with the constitution^ by surrendering for a time into the hands of 
GoTernment, those liberties of the subject, the protection of which is the 
main end of the constitution. Yet no man doubts Parliament to be compe- 
tent to this siisi^esaion. 
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and incorrigible systems, which must hobble on through 
ages, accumulating abuses, or only getting rid of them by 
periodical revolution : our constituticm admits the principle 
of self-correction : steady to its objects, which are freedom 
and good order, it pursues the path which the period sup- 
jAies, for their attainment; and possesses, in the boundless 
competence of its legislature, the means, as it rolls its 
blessings through ages, to posterity, of peaceably and im- 
perceptibly adapting itself to circumstances as they arise : 
of attending, with suitable provisions, the successive changes 
of powers, and interests, manners and opinions; and of 
keeping pace with Time, by safe and gradual innovaticm. 

But it is said, that if the legislature be despotic, it is 
tyrannical. Yet those who raise this objection, propose a 
system, which does not abridge the despotism, but merely 
transfers it ft'om Parliament to the populace* 

They ordain a l^slative appeal from the three estates 
to the people : from the sovereign to the subject. 

By Solon's constitution, (against his own desire, but 
agreeably to the rooted prejudices of his country) <^to 
every free Ath^ian was preserved his equal vote in the 
assemblt/ of the people^ which (assembly) remained supreme^ 
in all cases legislative, &c. Afyund^ttUm of evil (adds the 
historian*) so hroad^ that all the wisdom of Solon's (Oherregu^ 
lotions was weak against it. Yet Ms other regulatkms were 
replete with imsdom.'* 

Now those who insist, in certain cases,f on the necessity 
for popular assent, to ratify legislative acts, seem to me to 
render the assembly of the people supreme in legislative causes ; 
and thereby not only to lay an incurably broad foundation 
qfevilj but directly to violate the principles of our mixed 
constitution. 

Absolute power must exist in every state. In monar- 
chies it resides with the king : in oligarchies and aristocra- 
cies, with the nobles and eminent men ; and in democra- 
cies, with the people. 

In the British constitution the same absolute power ex- 
ists ; but it is distributed between the king, the great men, 
and the body of the people. In this distr^ution, and not in 
the limited or controulable authority of the sovereign legista- 



♦ Mitford. 

f Which, whether they have arisen, the people is itself to judge-. 
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fttre, is found the securiiy for Ae pubik freedom; and the 
answer to those, who ask what difference there is between 
the despotism. of five hundred l^islators, and that of a sin- 
gle Nero ? 

The sovereign legislature of a mixed government is com- 
posed of bodies extracted from the various orders and in- 
terests in the state; and the branches of this legislature 
being independent of each other, no concurrence can be 
obtained, nor consequently any act of sovereignty be pep- 
formed, except on the terms of a compromise, in which 
the interests of all parties lu-e duly consulted ; as well the 
int^ests of the distinct legislative bodies themselves, as of 
those more public and national interests, which they re- 
spectively represent.* 

Thus the subjects of the British constitution are gov- 
erned (as the subjects of every state must be) by a sove- 
reign, and absolute power ; but in the distribution of this 
despotism, the British subject finds his security against its 
being abused. 

He is governed by a l^slature, composed of the various . 
interests of the state ; and consequently where every inte- 
rest is protected from tyranny and invasion : he is governed 
by l^slators, who, by the principle of equal law, are 
subject to the burthens or punishments which they impose: 
he is governed by rulers, whose interests identify with his 
own ; and by a despotism which is so lodged, as to be 
harmless. 

The difference between the despotism of the BrituBh 
legislature, and a tyranny, consists in that principle of 
mutual check, and balance, which pervades the legislative 
body. But this bedance (which is the security of the suIh 
ject's liberty,) is at once subverted, by that fashionable 
system, which disputes the competence of the three estates, 
and would vest the right of legislative supremacy with the 
body of the people. 

But if, spite of the security afforded by its frame and 
composition, the legislature should at any time tyrannize^ 
must the people patiently endure oppression? I am far 
from maintaining any such doctrine. There are extreme 
cases, where an oppressed people would be warranted ia 
rising against its tyrants, and shaking off their yoke : but 

* Every interest (by the way) may be said in some sort to represent those 
with which it identifies ; for in guarding itself, it must protect them. 
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they would, in doing so^ be exerciiing no rights conferred 
by the congtitation; but recurring to the pmramoufit and 
niialienaUe rights of human, imture* 

I only contend that a right of revolt is not a constitu-^ 
ti<»al privilege; but on the «cofttirary results from, and 
presopposes, thedestructionrof the constituticw: tbat)^ whilst 
tiiep^itieal &brie holds together, ParHament is absolute, 
and witlMKit con<m)ul :^ diat to doobt its eompetenQe, is to 
donbt the existenoe of the CMistitntioii ; and that from its 
dtorees there lies no appeal^ but to the sword. 

Parliament being the only organ of the sovere^n will, 
whi<^h the jMditieal system of tiiese oeuntriee^ has rect^- 
nizeds & Union, however beneficiid or necessary, could 
be no otherwise, than by Parliament, comiitHtiQnalfyhr€nigh^ 
about $ inasmuch as diat ^^devdution j^ power^ from the 
three estates ^^to the people at large," whicb a denial of 
Parliamentary competence must imply, would ^'include 
in it a dissolution of the whole form o£ govemn^nt : reduce 
all the members to their original state of equaUty ; and, by 
annihilating the sovereign power, IxepeaLall positive laws, 
and compel us to build afresh upon a new foundation."f 

Surely we shall hesitate to deny the'.ooiiqpetenee of Par- 
liament, sinise in- doing .so we 'overturn the £ur edifice of 
our constitutioD, and substitute misrule and anarchy, for 
order. 

What then are the limits of l^;idative dominiG^ ? Jn 
the constitution, none. Parliamentary authority has no 
boundary, but r«7oU. 

If SL IJnton with Great Biitain . Appear calculated to 
promote the welikreiof this eouoti^f it is to be presumed, 
that we isdbaH not take aems. against our own prosperity, 
and dissolve that constitulion, by wliose ^distsdution alone 
we can lermiiHite, or abridge, ^lieomnipot^ace of our l^s-* 
li^Hore* Thus, I am warranted to discuss the advantages 
of Union ; since I cannot shew this measure to be service- 
able to Ireland, without at the same time proyiug that 
Parliament is competent to achieve it. 

No act thi^ is beneficial, can be illegitimate : no legisla* 
ture can be incompetent to procure the happiness of the 
nation. A contrary doctrine would arrest government in 

* Blackstone*! CommeDtariesy page 161. 
t Ibid, page 161. 
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its process to thfd; end, for tbie ittfiBhtfmeift)Tof wliiefa,'it 
was originally ftained. 

The opponents of Union neiper fiiH to <l«8eriW itas a 
surrender of Irish independenee: permit. itte faet^ onee for 
ally to deny the jostiee of tbfe cleiso^iption': Unionis no 
surrender of our national independent t itiie iMVoly an 
incorporation of our national d&tioetiless^ Tovi)lend two 
substances tc^tber, is not to lessen tBe ^^itityof eitber; 
and so far am I from conceiving, that by legteMive incurs 
pbration, we sball surrender om itidependerAce, tbat, <m 
tbe contrary, my ojnbion is tbat We sball increase it ; if a 
fnll and real participation in tbe privil^es of tbe Britisb 
constitution be independence; Union is merely a local 
transfer of our l^idature: a ebauging of tbe centre^ from 
wbicb its power riiall eittanate t it is no anniMlation- of tbe 
free spirit of bur constitntidn : 

** Merte eareut amwutf^-^^emperqii^ prwr* tdktA 
Sede, noma domibm kabUdntf vi^ulUqiief.reoipkB^'* 

But it is objected, titltt in tbi^ tran^r, we abridge tte 
numbers of our legi^ative btdy. Tbe objection is answered 
by observing, tbat, if equitable 'terms <^ Unioiir be pv^ 
posed, we sball elect, to tbe common l^islature, asujK-* 
cient number of Lords and Commons, to give us an ade* 
quate, protecting tveigbt in tbe iiilperia} ctoncils; and tbus 
shall have as good security for/piot^ng Mly in the benO'^ 
fits of the common constitution,' eis is" * possessed by tbe 
population of any territory in the cttnpire. - Do the inhabit 
tants of Ireland, in their present t»»rae <^ legislators; find 
a surer guarantee of freedom atidtn^eteetion^ than (toreeilf 
to our hackneyed example,) is possessed by ^ose^of York« 
shire ? Yet these latter stand at ^relieat in the very same 
situation, in which, if a Unioii tfti hit termer Were coneliided^ 
we should stand: their represelittitives foi^ part x>f tbe 
British L^islature ; tbcSr ^te^^its form a pari of the com^ 
moh interest of Britain. 

It has often struck nle, that, if any person w^e to come 
in, during the height of a debate i^n tb'tfsiibjeet;of Unions 
and, ignorant what the intended measure was, were to 
hear it reprobated as a base surrender of our libertftls' and 
constitution, he would never guess th^ tiie only oiiestion 
was, whether or not we should incorpoiiate with Bntain:^ — 
he woGid never guese^hat the measure^ -wtpch, was repre- 
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8ented as being so mortal to our liberties and constitution^ 
would not only leave us under the mixed government of 
three estates, and consequently leave the Irish subject possessed 
of whatever liberty is secured to him at present^ but would 
put us at once into the actual and full possession of the best 
and freest constitution upon earth. 

Much of what is urged, as argument, against a Union, 
seems founded on this erroneous notion, — that the incor- 
poration between the sister countries would be merely legi- 
slative, but that their interests still would remain distinct 
On this weak foundation rest the fears of those, who sup- 
pose that, after Union, the interests of all Ireland would 
be sacrificed to the sordid and narrow views of an English 
manufacturing town ! Why should we apprehend that the 
interests of Ireland, any more than those of an equal por- 
tion of English territory, should after Union be sacrificed 
to the selfishness of a single manufacturing town 1* No : 
if these countries shall ever be consolidated into one, a 
wise imperial minister will thenceforth officiate at no sacri- 
fice, but that of local prejudices to general prosperity— of 
national sordidness, to imperial welfare. 

The Dean of Gloucester has cast some merited ridicule 
on that narrowness, which could alone give room for such 
apprehensions as I have been removing. His words are 
these : ^^ But Ireland is more advantageously situated for 
the trade to the West Indies: — therefoi'e? — therefore we 
must deny our oum peopW* («. e. the Irish) " the benefit of 
trading, because they are advantageously situated for car- 
rying it on ! this is a weighty argument ! Bristol, for 
instance, is better situated for the Irish trade than London ; 
therefore let us Londoners petition that the port of Bristol 
may be locked up !"f 

The above passage, and others in the same work, are 
the more deserving of attention, because, being intended 
to reconcile the English mind to a Union, they imply (and 
will all be found to do so) that such an incorporation must 
inevitably promote the commercicU interests of Ireland; and 
{MTOceed to shew, . that this can be no objection in the eyes 
of sound policy, but only in those of self-interest. 

^ I allude here to a passage in one of the best pamphlets which has ap- 
peared against an Union, written by my friend (as I hope he will permit me 
to caU him) Mr. Jcbb.(a) 

f Dean TuokerV proposal. 

(a) Kow one of the Judges of the Court of King's Bench in Ireland. 
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Blit do^s Mr. Pitt coincide in (pinion with the Deao ? 
t shall leave that enlightened minister to answer for hipuself* 
^^ I will say that, for a hundred years, . this country has 
followed a very narrow policy. with regard to Ireland. It 
manifested a very absurd jealousy concerning the growth, 
produce, and manu&cture of several articles. I say that 
these jealousies will be buried by the plan" (of Union) 
** which is now to be brought before you."* I can enter-^ 
tain no fears that the statesman who thinks thus liberally^ 
and speaks thus frankly, will, after a Union, make ^^ the 
influence of all Irish Members submit to the mechanics of 
a single English town."f It would be against the interests 
of the empire, that Irish influence should so yield; and 
there needs not any partiality on the part of Mr. Pitt 
towards Ireland, to prevent him from sacrificing, to the 
narrow views of a single towny the general interests of that 
empire which is entrusted to his care. 

Let the reader continually keep in mind, that Union will 
give a common interest to both countries ; and he will find 
this principle capable of repelling much of what is urged 
against the measure. Let him, at least, call up<m those 
who are so clamorous against Union, to prove that it will 
not produce this identity of interests. 

A considerable clamour has been raised against those 
who avow an opinion such as mine, upon the present ques- 
tion; and this I think the more indiscreet, because an 
attentive inspection of the ranks of Anti-union, though it 
brings many most respectable persons to my view^ does 
not, on the whole, impress me with the idea of a wise bat- 
talion, disinterestedly engaged in the cause of patriotism 
and public spirit. I descry some Jacobins and separatists 
amongst them ; and find it hard to reconcile such opposi- 
tion, with the assertion that the measure is deadly to British 
connexion and internal peace, and is directly calculated to 
further the views of Prance* If so, why do democrats and 
separatists oppose it ? I behold ambition wrapping itself 
in a thin disguise of patriotism, and professing to resist the 
measure out of love to Ireland, when in truth it is resisting 
it out of love to self. These patriots perceive that Union 
drops the curtain on their views, — puts a stop to contra* 

* See Mr. Pitt's speech on the question of Union, as given in the Star of 
January 24th. 

f Mr. jebb's Reply. . v 
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band advanceindtKr, — shakes the dear profitable jclbbfDg 
system to its foundations^ — and throws these intended great 
men back upon the unaspiring ranks of mere Tulgar inte- 
grity, diligence, add infdritiation, which they were so 
aecUdtkM^ to outstrip and to despisiB ! Some of these men 
ktiow that there is a certain branch of commerce, whidh I 
do not me^n to say erer existed in this country, but which 
Union i& not calculated to promote : it is called the trade 
oT Parliament. I behold citi^ns of sober fame contterted 
into stiitesmen, — a situation for Which thdr habits so pecti^ 
liarly adapt them, that Swift long since pronounced *^a 
small infusion of th^ aldi^ltnati to hb necessary to thostf 
i^ho are employed in public affairs.*' Scorning to prefer 
** solid pudding tO empty praise,** — frifends to fr^eddid, 
though they hug th^r chains, — loving Ireland almost as 
well as Dublin^ — ^thiis formidable IxSy takes the field 
against a Union : 

" MoHOrum horrendumf u^me^ ingens, aU lumen ademphm.*' 

I have not heard that government iiieans, by uniting it 
with Great Britain, " to surrender the free legislation of 
this hingdonij'*^ and should, for my part, disapprove a 
Union on such terms : but it suits veterans, decVed with 
the laurels which they gained at umbrage, to march to the 
prevention of this imaginary surrender.f 

I hiear county meetings shout against a Uhion ; and I 
collect the degree of respect to which their clamotir is enti- 
tled, by the obliging promptitude with which they have 
contradicted the silly assertions of Lord Somierfe, Coke, 
Bkckstone, and all Scotland, by informing us that the 
Iri^h Parliament is incompetent to enact Union. 

I find sdme attornies brawling againist a Union, and 
tocrilicing to their aversion from this measure, their respect 

Jbr the independence of Parliament, (which is part of the 
iberties of the people,) and their plain aiid undoubted duty 
to theiir clients ; by attempting to deter professional Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons from entertaining a free 
opinion on the question, — by offering a bribe of briefs to 
ihofee who vote agsdnst a Union, — dhd by Selecting th^ 

* See the resolutioos of the Corporation of Dublin against a Union. 

f Allmion tb an old aneedote of a Dublin alderman, who, reading in a 
newspaper that the French had taken umbrage, searched (it was said,) the 
gazetteer, to find out where and what umbrage was. 
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eounsel to whom they will eoramit the interests of their 
employers) not according to the talent or information, but 
according to the political sentiments of the bar. I find 
some cfaiei^in patriots oppose a measure which abridges 
tiieir influence, emolument, or importance ; and a clan of 
private patriots following in their trtdn. I see certain true** 
blue person^es"^ look blue as need be, at the prospect of a 
Union ; and I do not conclude, from this appearance, that 
the measure is calculated to prolong religious discord, or 
foment the divisions of the Irish people. I see Dublin 
swoln to such magnitude and splendour, that it even seeni» 
to obstruct the patriotic views of its inhabitants, and stand 
between them and the general interests of their country* 
I see the Bar of Ireland, who have my love, my gratitude, 
and my respect, — to whose public spirit, fturely, Ireland is 
indebted, — t^e a part in the present question which gives 
me pain. I see a phalanx of consistents^ who discuss not 
the merits of a measure, but merely inauire the quarter 
irom wh^ce it comes : these take the neld,- not against 
Ui^ion, but against government, or Lord Comwallis ; and 
their zeal proves nothing as to the intrinsic nature of the 
measure. Others indeed I behold, who, in opposing gov- 
emmenl^ are deviating from the most inveterate habits ; — 
men of whose independence we can entertain no doubt, 
since, if they hold places, it is not during pleasure, but 
for life. I have now rode along the line, and shaD close 
my brief review with this trite remark — that the owner of 
a glass-shop should not be the first to throw stones. 

Of Hie opposite ranks I shall say nothing. Posterity 
and Time will decide upon their conduct ; and pronounce, 
of the blushing and black lists that have been published, 
which contained the most disinterested patriotism ; — which 
is best entitled to the gratitude of Ireland. 

^* To incorporate both the British Ides together, and 
make one kingdom, in all respects, as to Parliament, trade, 
and taxesjf has long been the wish of every generous^ dis- 
interested patriot of both kingdoms ; and indeed inexjHressi- 
bly great would be the benefit on both sides : neither king- 
dom would be looked on as foreign to the other ; and all 

* t. e. a dass sometimes called High Protestants. 

f I am examining merely the principle of Unfoa. How the islands 
should, as to taxes, be incorporated — v e. what should be the proportion of 
Irish liability ; how this proportion should be settled,^ and its observance be 
secured ; are questions not regarding the principle of Union, but the terms. 
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unnatural war between the commerce of the two nations 
would be at an end. But they" (the Irish) " would run 
away with our trade ! Who would run away with it ? or 
where would they run to ? Why truly our own people," 
(he is speaking of the Irish,) " our own countrymen, who 
Hiay as justly be called so as the inhabitants of^ any 
neighbouring county^ would perhaps carry some part of a 
manufacture from us to themselves;* but what detriment 
would this be to the public ? The people of Yorkshire 
have done the same by Gloucestershire and Wiltshire. Let 
OS therefore, of these two counties, petition Parliament 
that the Yorkshire looms and mills may be destroyed, for 
they have run away with our trade ! This is so absurd a 
proposal, that there is no person living but must feel it to 
be so. And yet is not this the very case, with respect to 
the objection against incorporating with Ireland? or, if 
there be a difference, I should be glad to know wherein it 
consists. Is Ireland to be looked upon as a distinct king- 
dom ? So much the worse ; for, as the two itingdoms 
have but one common head, one common interest, the 
same friends, and the same enemies, they aught to have been 
long since consolidated together. But, allowing it to be 
called a distinct kingdom at present, till it is united, so is 
Yorkshire a distinct county, and was formerly, in the 
times of the Heptarchy, a kingdom distinct from the two 
counties above mentioned : they are at a greater distance 
from each other ; and the communication between them is not, 
so easy by landj as the other is by sea.f It would be a tedious 
piece of work, to wade through «ucb gross absurdities," 

* It is deserving of observatioo, that Um writer whom I am bere citing 
implies, by this passage^ that Union would produce commercial advantages 
to Ireland. 

f The writer of ''this sentence, it should seem, would lay little stress on 
the intervening channel, as an argument against a Union of the British 
Islands. He would not, by remarking, with Mr. Jebb, that ** nature made 
England and Scotland one country,** insinuate that she so made Britain and 
Ireland two, as that an objection to political Union could be founded on this 
geograjyhical division. I asic Mr. Jebb*s pardon for the liberty which I have 
taken more than once of introducing him into this discussion. There can be 
tbe less objection to the introduction, because he has given his name, and I 
give mine, to the public In fact, his making his appearance here arises ' 
from the opinion which I entertain of his pamphlet — that it is the one most 
worth notice which that side of the questicm has produced. It is an able 
work, when compared with those which maintain tbe same opinion, and 
considering how untenable that opinion is. It is a work positively weak, 
but relatively strong. Its weakness belongs to the opinion — its strength to 
the author. 
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(as the objectimis^dl^ed by the enemies of Union :) ^< one 
thing is plain and obvious — that seff-interest, the bane of all 
public goody is driven to hard shifts^ in order to cover such 
views as she dare not openly avow^* 

Need I blush to support the principle of a Union, when 
in doing so, if the respectable Dean of Gloucester be right, 
I speak the sentiments of every disinterested Irish patriot? 
** By a Union with Great Britain, Ireland would gain, 
besides the freedom of trade, other advantages much more 
important. The greater part of the people of all ranks 
would gain a complete deliverance from an aristocracy, not 
founded in the natural and respectable distinctions of birth 
and fortune, but in those of reli^ons and political preju- 
dices : distinctions, which, more than any other, animate 
both the insolence of the oppressors, and the hatred and 
indignation of the oppressed ; and which commonly render 
the inhabitants of the same country more hostile to one 
another, than those of different countries ever are. The 
spirit of party prevails less in Scotland, than in England. 
In the case of a Union, it would probably prevail less in 
Ireland, than in Scotland. Without a Union with Great 
Britain, the inhabitants of Ireland are not likely for many 
Ages to consider themselves as one people."f 

In supporting a Union then, if Adam Smith be right^ 
I not omy vote for advancing the freedom of Irish trade, 
by putting an end to all commercial contests between the 
sister countries, (and thus removing a nuisance which the 
grants of 1779 left standing,) but for procuring advanta- 
ges of far more importance to my country : for relieving 
the mass of her inhabitants from an oppressive controul : 
for promoting that tranquillity and concord, aod industrir 
ous content, without which, no country, however advanr 
tageously situated for trade, can profit of the opportunities 
which nature, or accident have given her : in short, for 
making Irishmen consider themselves as one people; which 
thirty years ago, this inqtliring man thought, without a 
Union, they were not likely to do for ages; and which the 
scenes of last year, and the events now passing, imperi- 
ously forbid us to pronounce that they have done, or to 
hope sanguinely, that, situated as we are, they will do. 

* Dean Tucker's ProposaL 

t Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, Book 5, 
chap 3. . « 
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In point of commercial freedom, we are already (it fe 
said^) in possessicm of every thing that England eould 
grant. Even admitting this position to be better founded 
than it is, it is exposed to an ea^y answer* If Union suh*- 
stitutes, in the place of discord, and degradation,-«-rinter- 
nal freedom, harmony, and peace, — it wiU give the pow^ 
which we wcmt^ of profiting by the advantages whii^ \m 
h(we : it will bestow a freedom of trade which will nourish, 
in place of one which tantalizes. 

80 &r was the writer, whom I have cited, from ccm*- 
ceiving that the interpo&ition of the Irish Chaiuiel was an 
obstacle to our poKti<^ incorporation with Great Britain, 
that the fifty times stronger argument which the Atlantic 
supplies, has not prevented him from recommending to 
lessen the great scranMe qf factum cmd awbitioni by a 
Union foetwe^i Great Britain and her American colonies. 

He recommends the measure as calcuhMied to deliver the 
latter from remcoraus and virulent factUms^ and to promote 
American trcmguillitp and happiness: he recommends it, as 
tending to prevent a total separatum from Great Britam^ 
which, without a Union, he predicts as likely to take {^bce. 

I think that Ireland, as well as America, has its ranco- 
rous factions to remove; and tranquillity and happiness, 
yet to attain ! and if experience has verined Smith's pre- 
diction of American separation, it but disposes me to at- 
tend the more to his opinion, that without a Union, tjie 
inhabitants of Ireland will be long a divided people. 

But in the case of Irdand, are there no grounds for re<- 
commending Union, as a means of preventing menaced 
separation ? Is there no danger of such separation, or ci 
a dreadful effort towards it ? The reports of our secret 
committees — rebellion — invasions—the principles of Tone, 
the nature of the manifestoes of HAimbert and his coir 
leagues, the paragraphs of the Press,f the annals of disa£- 
fection — the experience of every, even unthinking man*^*v> 
will furnish a ready answer to thifi questi^Mi. 

I know that we are in the habit of promising loudly from 
time to time, tiiat we will stand and fall with En^and ; 
but I would rather have the connexion between the coun^ 
tries dq^end on a political principle, than on a loyal rant, 
or generous efiusion of transient sentiment, which a future 
moment of resentment may supplanti. 

* By Mr. Jebb. f A disaffected papeiv so called. 
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; Wi^ who jHTomise suoh cordial adherenois are the same 
who, in the business of the R^ency, put the connexion to 
mdi Iiazar4; wA who, in 1785, asserieid that we could 
m)tf without imp^ripg our independency^ accept commer- 
.^nl advaat^ges, on the osly terms on winch England could 
hi^low th€«n; and thereby expressed a jealousy, wbidi 
fmt» but iU with our profoBsions of attachment; and led 
Jto ^a doubt of tbQ benencid n^ure of that connexion, whidi 
^ts our commerce and i^onrtitution in opposition to eadi 
other. We are the same, who hare more than once, with- 
<Hit wiutiog fyr Gi^eat Britain to lead the way, broached 
^steins of parliamentary reform, which, by giving differ* 
iQPtly constituted legislative bodies to the raster countries, 
WQuid h^ve worn away the imperial link by which they are 
iBpniiected. 

l^ut if it be granted, that we are thus prepared to stand 
or fall with Britain, why refiise to reduce tins coridial sen* 
tiIn^nt to practice ? Why dcriine the most intimate con- 
nexion wi^ a coiHitryy wiiose deatmy, good or ill, we tiius 
offer to partake ? 

To England, I bdk^, it is sufficiently apparent, that 
ther^ i0 dinger off at the least, an attempt at separation: 
fi ccmibmed and bloody effort of Fr^ich and IxiA Jaoo)mi% 
which m9j harrass the entire empire, and make this un- 
happy country a theatre of war. So clearly do I suppose 
the English to discern this danger, that, as in the case of 
Sco^limd, ^^ th^^ consideration of the safety that was to be 
pocured" (by Union) ^^ brought &em to agree to a pnv- 
jiect, ^^thcU in every branch of it was much more fiofourabie 
to the Scotch nation^^^^ mh in t^he present instance, I expect 
thfit sin^ilar ^nsideratims will produce a similar offer, of 
^^i^tly adyaotageous t^ms to this ommtry. 

, It seems to he admitted, jihat tlie Scotch Union was a 
measure necessary for averting the evil of separatian. 
Now, if it be granted that in fhe case of Ireland a similar 
cyil is impending, will it alter the iquestioa, to shew that 
our danger does not flow fnm the same causes with those 
wl^ich operated i;^n Sieotland ? Surely not. Let it arise 
fr^m wbenc0 it may, if the ^ril exist, and if Union would 
remove it, the measure is as expedient in our case, as ia 
^t of Scotland. 

Great, I admit, is the difference between the cases : but 



* Bumel. 
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in the differenoe, I see additional^ arguments ^or present 
Union » 

French connexion in 1707, was not what it is in 1799. 
That country had then a settled government ; and was not 
occupied, as she is at present, in preaching insurrection, 
and scattering the seeds of disorganization throughout the 
world. She was not then the advocate for sedition in the 
(distract: the enemy of all establishment : the indiscrimi- 
nate ally of all rebellious subjects. The state of England, 
Europe, and the world, was not in 1707, what it is in 
1799. France was not then the formidable power, that 
she is now. If Scotch separation would have been mis- 
chievous in those days, Irish separation might be ruinous 
in the present If imperial strength was then desirable, it 
may now be indispensable : if that Union with Scotland 
was necessary to British welfare, this Union with Ireland 
m^ be requisite to British existence. 

But what is British existence to us ? It is every thing': 
it is our own. Look at the situation of the sister countries 
on a map : consider our manners, our language, our com* 
mon lineage, our interests, our connexion, our common 
and malignant foe. Weigh these things well, and you will 
not propose the question : a question which must come but 
ill from those, who profess their readiness to stand or fall 
with Britain. 

Yet distinguishable as the cases may be, some resem- 
blances between that of Scotland and Ireland may be traced. 
There, as here, we are informed by De Foe, that a strange 
and motley coalition of discordant factions formed the anti* 
Unibn band. There, as here, in aid of parliamentary exer- 
tions, ^^ they studied to raise a storm without doors for the 
purpose of intimidation. Addresses against the Union were 
sent round all the counties in which those who opposed* it 
had any interest. There came up many of these in the 
name of counties, boroughs, &c. This made some noise 
abroad, but was very little considered there, when it was 
known by what arts and practices they were procured." * 
But it may be said that this junction of dissentient factionsf 
was equivocal ; that it might be a patriotic sacrifice of party 
difference, to the object of effectually resisting the destruc- 
tive measure of a Union. Was this the case ? Hear from 
Tindal the common principle and motive which consoli- 

* Tindal. f As mentioned above from De Foe. 
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dated tfaiefie varioas parties upon this occasion. ^^ All those 
who adhered inflexibly to the Jacobite interest opposed 
every step that was made towards a Union, with great vehe- 
mence :" Why ? " because they saw that it stmch at the root 
of all their designs for a new reixjlutUmJ^ 

Some future historian might perhaps think proper in the 
case of Ireland to adopt this sentence, with but slight varia- 
tion; and record that ** all those who adhered to the Jacobine 
interest, vehemently opposed every step towards that Union, 
which struck at the root of their revolutionary designs."* 
The party, however, was discomfited in Scotland, by the 
exertions of a small band of unpopular, yet acknowledged 
patriots, who supporting on principle the measure of a mi- 
nistry to which they were hostile, turned the balance and 
carried a Union, which is not now denied to have been ad- 
vantageous to Scotland. This honourable band, of which I 
shall again have occasion to speak, was known by the title 
of the Squad rone.f 

But let me recur to Adam Smith's position, that Union 
may soften the rigours of religious prejudice and distinc- 
tion, and blend the inhabitants of Ireland to one people. 

It is impossible to advert to this consideration, without, 
at the same time, raising to our view the Roman Catholic 
bodv, their situation, their numbers, and their demands. 

The claims of this great portion of the Irish people are, 
undoubtedly, supportable on some constitutional principles. 
For instance, it is the spirit of our constitution, that the 
House of Commons should be the representative of the 
combined property and population of the kingdom — that a 
certain stake in the country should give to the holder the 
elective franchise — and that he should be at liberty to exer- 
cise this by nominating what representative he pleased. 
This principle operates only in its nrst branch on the case 
of the Catholics. Catholic freeholders may elect, but not 
whom they please, for they must not nominate Catholic 
representatives ; they are prohibited from entrusting their 
interests to those who might seem most likely zealously to 
protect them. But Parliament is open to the Catholic, on 

* I do not mean to insinnatei what I beliere to be untrue, that tbe .bp|Kra^. 
tion to Union has been confined to this description ; or t^at many most re- 
spectable characters do not oppose it. To deny- that the- measure meets with 
much honest opposition, would be to fail ia that refj^t which is due to Fbt- 
liamenty and to contradict my own conylctidn. . 

t Tindal. 
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the terms of his takiqg per^ip opjfl^ ! th^^ js to ssgr, op 
condition that he abjures the tenets of his reljgion."^ 

But these incapacities (it may he said) ^re indispensably 
towards the protection of the Established Cbuirch. Let it 
be assumed, for argument, that they are. It is not m^ 
business here to discuss this question* 

But if (.hese disqualificatipns be, or seem, thus necessary 
in our present situation, it followis that Catholics need not 
be very averse from changing the situation which giv^ 
birth to the necessitv* 

Have I alarmed the Protestant by the above sentences? 
If I have, it was his prejudice, and not his reason^ which 
took the alarm. 

For, what have I said? only this: that if the present 
state of the empire render the Catholic claims inc(mipat^ibl^ 
with Protestant safety, the Catholic has no ground fc^r 
protesting i^sainst a change. 

But will nis chance be bettered by a Union ? I do not 
know. I am only su^^esting that it will not be diminished. 
If it were not that the impossibility of a partial repeal of 
the test laws may stand in the way, I diould Sji^y that the 
prospects of the Catholic tfsmld be improved. Does the 
Protestant object ? the bigot may ; but ^ mere friend to the 
Established Qiurch will not 

The mere friend to the Protestant religioQ will rest his 
opposition to Catholic claims on the sole ground of their in- 
compatibility with the security of the Established Church ;f 
and, therefore, so soon as those claims become compatible 
with this securityo the opposition of such ia man will cease. 
Thus Union might stand recommepded to Catibolics, a^ 
tending to improve their views, and yet be nothing the more 
objectionable to Protestants on this account. For how 
wopld it better the Catholic views? if at all, by removing 
that danger to Protestantism (real or supposed) which 
Plight ^t present seem to attend a compliance with dieir 
claims. 



* Or, in other words, cMnes to be a CatiioUt. 

f In demonstrating Catholic claims to be iooonsistent with the safety of 
the Established ReligioD, it woald, by necessary implication, be at the same 
time proTed ^»t tiuy were inoompaiiUe with the secori^ of the state. 
Su.dk at least is my doctrine, who, not being one of Fine's sdiool, admit, as 
a oonotitutional prineipie, the connexion between eharoh and state. Indeed 
this connexion, and mutual dependence, is, in the present instance, a necessary 
and important effect of the appurtenance of temporal to i^iritual power. 
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Tber^&re^ le^ it not be said, that I address e^h reUgioa 
as it were — tiside. Neither Protestants nor CatfaoUcs may 
think my argummts worth listening to; but whatever I 
address to one, I have no objection to the others hearing. 

I do not spedk to Catholics^ nor to Protestapts; I roeak 
to Irishmen* I speak to those inhabitants of this ill-fi^^d 
country, who are not, but who ought to be, one people ; 
ev&OL while a barrier is jdaced against Uie further advance- 
m^t of the Catholics, who enjoy at present many of the 
substantial benefits of the constitution; and who are e;^- 
cluded from political powwr, not on grounds of hostility 
to them, but cm the plausible, though I think mistaken, 
ground of apprehension for the security of the ^stidblished 
Church. These are my sentiments, and I supported the 
Catholic claims in 1795* Whether rightly or i>pt» it woul4 
be foreign from my {M*esent purpofse tp inquire. 

I have said that (the ejection of the test laws out of the 
question,) Union might improve the Catholic hopes. I«Qt 
me briefly state the grounds of this opinion. 

The opponents of Catholic demands allege, that consider- 
ing their superiority in point of nmabers to the Protestants, 
to give them a nominal equalitya migtt be to bestow on 
thfsm an actual superimty, of poUtieal power. This objeo^ 
tioa, in oqr present situation, is plausible, I may admit. 

But observe how the case would be upon a Union. The 
Catholics would undoubtedly in Ireland exceed the Pro- 
testants e&actly as they do at present. But in the one 
United Kingdom (of incorporajted Britain and Ireland) the 
Protestants would, as they do at present, greatly exceed the 
Catholics. 

What would follow? That to make these latter nomi- 
nally equal to the Protottants, would not give them an ac- 
tually equal, much less a predominant weight in the empire. 

Thus, on the oa» hand, every satisfied Catholic individual 
might be permitted to indulge the honest pride of feeling 
l^mself on a par with his Protestant brother— of feeling 
himself to possess capacity £or an equal share, not only in 
the benefits, but the honours of the constitution ; whilst, op 
the other haad, the Protestant body, superior in pm^Jber, 
and consequently possessed of the greal^er portion of those 
capacities which were equally disjtrib^ted ^non^t all, 
would feel that they were able to obtain coipplete security 
ior their religion, without wounding, degrading^ or al^nating 
tbe Catholic sidject. They would feel what in Ireland 
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cannot be felt at present, that the popular religion was the 
religion of the state. 

I cannot avoid (I do not wish to avoid, for I would be 
candid,) honestly confessing that a most able pamphlet, 
written by Doctor Dnigenan, has made great impression on 
my mind. 

But, notwithstanding the d^^ree of temporal power, ne- 
cessarily appurtenant to that supremacy which Catholic 
tenets deny the King, let us inquire how matters might, 
after the Union, stand. 

. The great mass of the United Legislature would be Pro- 
testant. How impotent would be tbe anti-supremacy of a 
Catholic minority! 

To the Catholics, then, I say Union might improve their 
views ; whilst to the Protestants I observe, that to this they 
could have no objection; since Union can no otherwise 
brighten Catholic prospects, than by rendering their impor- 
tance quite compatible with the security of the Established 
Church. 

But to Protestants I would say more. I would observe 
that though Catholic depression may be necessary, it is a 
necessary evil ; and we should not cherish with too much 
bigotr}"^, the situation which renders this depression requi- 
site. I doubt whether there be not something radically 
faulty in that state of things, which founds on the even mo- 
derate depression of three-fourths of our population, the 
safety of the remaining fourth. It is the manly spirit of 
that British Constitution, beneath which, after Union we 
should live, that the great body of the people should not 
only be secure and free, but respectable and proud. If the 
present distinctness of Ireland render Catholics the neces- 
sary victims of an exception to this rule, I do not like our 
distinctness the better on this account I do not know 
whether I have reasoned this matter soundly; but it should 
seem that our legislature argued in the same way, in the 
reign of Anne; when the Lords having failed in the attempt 
to procure a Union, the Parliament proceeded to enact the 
penal code. 

' When I consider the present situation of the world, I am 
the less attached to an order of things, which renders it 
necessary to risk alienating any body in the state, (though 
even by a system which is not so harsh as to justify such 
alienation,) and am the more willing to consider it as 
recommendatory of Union, that it may justify the removal 
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of whatever, by offending the pride, damps the zeal of any 
portion of the people. • 

The present emergency demands the ardent loyalty of 
subjects : a sluggish and scanty aUegiance does not suit the 
mighty crisis in which we stand. French agents are abroad 
— seducing a credulous people — magnifying every mote of 
grievance, to enormity; and exciting their dupes to fury 
and insurrection. Should we oppose terror to these delu<- 
sions ? It may be necessary ; but alone it will not suffice. 
We should counteract one temptation by another: we 
should remove those grievances, which are the most dan* 
gerous weapons a Jacobin could wield: we should make 
the constitution lovely, that the people may embrace it : 
we should make our government such a source of pride and 
happiness to the subject, that no Jacobin will succeed in 
endeavouring to debauch him. 

In a letter, which the late Mr. Burke did me the honour 
of writing me, above four years ago, on the subject of what 
was termed Catholic Emancipation, this necessity for inte- 
resting as many classes of the people as may be, in the 
conservation of the present political establishment, and 
thus administering an antidote to Jacobinical poison— this, 
I say, forms the hinge, on which all his arguments in sup- 
port of the Catholic demands turn. Would to God, that 
these principles had been acted on ! if not in granting the 
Catholic requests,* yet in doing graciously, what we felt 
compelled to do: in tempering theoretic, and political de- 
pression, with practical cordiality, and encouragement. — 
Would to Grod that Catholics had not lost the memory of 
what was granted — in the angry wish for what was with- 
held ! nor polluted their pretensions, by the advocatism of 
notorious separatists, and traitors ! Would that Protest- 
ant ascendancy had never been abused, nor in any case 
degenerated into bigotry and faction ! that opposite parties 
had not vied with each other in civil rage, and supplied, 
by their distractions, so many arguments for a Union !— r- 
Would to God that the late gloomy aspect of affairs did 
not furnish a verifying comment on the prediction of Adam 
Smith, that, without a Union, the inhabitants of Ireland 
would not consider themselves as one people ! 

But suppose the claims of the Catholics, though submit- 

* For gF&ntmg which, however, Sir William Smith had spoke and voted 
in the Irish Hoase of Commons, in 1795. 
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ted to the remote and unprejudiced tribunal of an Imperial 
Parliament, should fail of success : though they should so 
fail, notwithstanding the new arguments which this change 
of circumstances, induced by incorporation, would havei 
supplied in their support, does it follow that Union would 
injure the Catholics r Clearly not: it would only leave 
theih where they are; unless they conceive that the same 
demands made at home, on less favourable grounds, and 
with more jealousies in array agidnst them, would yet have 
a greater lixelihood of succeeis. 

Way, farther — though their claims should be rejected by 
the united legislature^ does it follow that their situation 
might not be bettered by a Union ? This point deserves 
to be examined. 

Union might practically improve the situation of the 
Catholics, though it should leave them, in point of theory^ 
where they were. 

Protestant ascendancy standing, after Union^ (as, wfae« 
ther Catholic claims were admitted or rejected, it must do,) 
on an impregnable foundation, would not need Jo be prop- 
ped by favours and distinctions, which may now exalt the 
Protestant at the expense of Catholic feeling. The same 
security would assuage the Protestant mind — would heal 
his jealousies and apprehensions, and make him more sus- 
ceptible of cordiality to his Catholic brother. Terror and 
suspicion are the usual parents of oppression. 

If Union promote the wealth and trade of Ireland, it 
must practically increase the comfort and consequence of 
the Catholics, who compose the majority of Irish population. 

If Union pracHcalfy exclude many Protestants from that 
political importance which the present state of things per- 
fnits them to enjoy, (and doubtless Union will abridge the 
consequence of some, and greatly interfere with the ambi- 
tious views of many, as perhaps the opponents of the mea- 
sure need not to be informed ;) then Catholics may sit down 
the more contentedly under that exclusion, to which the 
theory of the establishment has condemned them.* 

If to see their Protestant brethren enjoying, under their 
eye, those honours of the constitution from which they are 
excluded, be grating to the Catholic mind, this is a morti- 
fication from which Union would relieve them. 

The pre-eminence of the present resident aristocracy, 

* An exdusion then shared, ex hffpotkesi, with many Protestants. 
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bdbg founded cm political distinctionB, is one in which the 
Catholic body cannot share. After l/nion, our resident 
aristocracy would be founded on those distinctions of birth 
aild fortune which are as attainable by those of one reli- 
gion, as o£ the oth^r. 

If there existed in this country any local prejudices against 
the Catholic body, which, to the theoretical depression of 
that persuasion, added a detail of more practical and gall- 
iog contumely, — after Union these sources of complaint 
must cease. 

By a Union, Adam Smith was of opinion that the greater 
part fff the Irish peopk would be relieved from an oppress 
siT^ aristocracy; 

It does not become me to inquire whether this grievance 
does exist, or whether Union would remove it. I shall 
llierefore content myself with observing, that the Catholics 
form tite greater part of the Irish people. 

On these grounds it strikes me, that Union (on those 
fitir terms which off Irishmen should demand,) would be a 
measure beneficial to the Catholics. 

And how beneficial to them ? At the expense of Pro- 
testants ? or at the risk of the Established Church ? Quite 
&e contrary. 

For, if Union should improve the chance of Catholics for 
acquiring a greater share of political importance, how 
would it do this ? By giving to the Established Church 
such firmness and security, as not even Catholic hostility 
(if Catholics were inimical,) could shake. 

And if Union should, without theoretically aggrandixingv 
yet practically improve the sitilation of the Catholips, how 
would it achieve this? Chiefly by promoting the wealth 
and prosperity of Ireland, — by putting a period to thei 
struggles of internal fitction, — and by rendering the esta* 
Mished religion so secure, as to silence all the jealousies of 
the most appi^ehensive Protestant. 

Thus, however paradoxical it may appear, I think my- 
self warranted in telling Catholics^ that Union will be bene- 
ficial to them, bt/ securing the eternal ntaiiitenoiu^ and soli^ 
dity of the Established Church^ 

If this be so, I have, for the last twelve or thirteen pi^es^ 
been using arguments which are so fiir from applying ex« 
elusively to Catholics, that they should recommend thie 
measure to Protestants, at least as strongly. 

I have already suggested, thiit the measure which gives 
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Ireland tranquillity, must give her cotnmeree— that to a{H- 
pease present distractions, and permanently silence the ani- 
mosities of our people, will be to promote industry, and its 
attendant, wealth. How far Union will more directly 
confer commercial benefits, is a question which my slight 
knowledge of such subjects does not enable me to solve. 
In truth, I conceive it to be a question connected with the 
terms, yet (if ever) to be proposed ; and therefore, in the 
present state of the inquiry, premature. Some opinions, 
however, I have upon the subject ; and these I shall take 
the liberty of here throwing together, with much brevity, 
and with little r^rd to arrangement. I conceive that 
Union would give British capital to this country, and thus 
in a very obvious way promote our commerce. I conceive 
that a wisely-arranged incorporation would so identify the 
interests of the sister countries, that Britain would no longer 
exercise a narrow policy by this island, but that imperial 
prosperity would circulate impartially through all the mem- 
bers of the empire. A writer against Union has reminded 
us, that ^Hhe perhaps (before Union) necessary, though 
severe, policy of England closed the barriers against the 
only article of export" (live cattle,) " afforded by the cold, 
ungrateful soil of Scotland."* From this statement we 
may collect, that, so long as these two countries remain 
distinct, the commercial policy adopted towards us by Eng- 
land, which is severe, may yet be necessary; but, after 
Union, could it be requisite for the British Empire to ex* 
ercise a severe policy against itself? If not, we heboid 
another source of commercial advantage, which an incor- 
porating Union would produce to Ireland. The value of 
the channel trade I cannot pretend to estimate, nor do the 
'Opponents of Union afford me steady light; for, as the 
same persons have been long inveighing against the Irish 
Parliament, who are on a sudden grown so clear-sighted to 
its vast merits, as to hear with indignation the mention of 
its removal, or even modification ; so those whom I have 
heard rate the value of the channel trade very highly, have 
lately discovered that it is a worthless bauble. But our 
manufactures are to be destroyed, by the introduction of 
equal law ! Here, again, we are prematurely entangling 
ourselves in a discussion of terms. If I recollect what 
Adam Smith has said on the subject of protecting duties,-^ 

* Mr. Jebb's reply. 
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it iSf tbat tbey are not calculated to increase the sum of 
industry; but rather to turn, (perhaps injudiciously to 
force,) the national industry into a particular channel. 
This seems an argument against the principle of such du- 
ties ; but when they have been established, and an infant 
mannfecture, is gromng up beneath their shelter, it is so 
obvious that they ought not to be removed, that I make no 
doubt that Union would not be attended with their rash 
removal, or the immediate introduction of equal law. It 
is said, the metropolis would be injured by a Union. The 
provisos contained in this arrangement might easily coun- 
teract the general tendency of the measure to injure Dub^ 
lin ; even admitting it to have this tendency ; and the me- 
tiropolis would very principally gain by that acquisition of 
die British market, which would be generally beneficjal to 
this kingdom, and which would be a necessary consequence 
of Union. At all events, for what this country lost m one 
quarter, she might be compensated in another; and the 
question is not what Dublin might lose, but what on the 
average Ireland would gain. The splendour of Dublin, I 
take to be artificial. It is not such a symptom of general 
national greatness, as, that given the wealth of Dublin, 
you can measure the i»*osperity of Ireland. The riches of 
Dublin (and so must be the case of every metropolis) arise 
from an accumulation, and determination of consumption, 
to thai quarter: a mere concentration of national expense* 
Dublin might be less great, yet Ireland eqimlly prospe* 
rous : the same wealth would not the less exist, because it 
circulated more widely. That greatness which Union might 
bestow on Cork, or which after Union might remain to 
Dublin, being commercial, would be more symptomatic of 
national prosperity. On these subjects, however, I avow 
my ignorance ; and pronounce an opinion with hesitatioii. 
As to absentees, I believe Union would not produce the 
crop that is expected ; and would rejplace those residents of 
whom it deprived us, by a valuable class of men, of which 
we stand in need. The metropolis would, for some, not 
have those attractions which it boasts at present ; and what 
might be. the Consequence ? That our noblemen and gentry, 
dispersed through the country, would live, and spend their 
money, more usefully, amongst their tenants^ and on their 
estates. With respect to the increase of taxes, which Union 
might occasioh," the present and future liability of Ireland 
could, by the terms, be fixed at a fair proportion ; and an 

£ 
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adheroBce to tie prineipk of lMtprop<»rt^ be secarcil :i 
thosQ/ who paint Uoito ^ a mere nnancial sebeme of . thoi 
BHt&h minister} do. not alarm me.; because, first,^ the. 
adjiistmeiit of tbe terms is within our power; and^secondly;^^ 
to make Irelimd (Nroductive^ he. must make her ricb^ 

Besides^ Adam SmiJIb^. a SootchitoiQ^ and appprover of. 
the Scottish Ui)ion> has assured me th^t Ii»land.by a.l^n. 
sl^iye incorporation with Cxreat Brilain« ^^ would gwt 
advantagjes^ wbioh wduldLmoeh more than oompens^utevanyi 
injereasQ of taxes that o^|^ht acbom^ny thai tlniom" But I 
Smith, i<l may be said» woi^dnot assert. t^ now.; sinee.bc^ 
wrote, Ireland baa acquired a. free trad0. Heave hmto. 
answer this objectioti, himself: tJlie fbllowing.are,his.word%: 
^<by a Union, Ireland, besides freedom. of ttade» woifld. 
gain other, ddvixntages^ mluch mare itapoi^tanU*^ Agaijl, it 
may be urged that, since Scutb ^^ote, dMs-ooontify^blMti 
obtained constitutional, indepeaid^oe. But if the i^eader> 
will bbserve tliQ tenoior of thp^ passage cited* froiui thic|, 
writer, he will filid that the advantages to which h6 aUudea*. 
mighti^tin remain.to.be acquired. 

In, discussing, the probaMe consequences of a^LegisJativej 
Unidn between this is&nd.aiid Great Britaini.w», naturally, 
turn our. eyed (and. I h^ve^already pmiit^fitheiiatibentiQn.of 
my rea^d^) to that whichi in. tbe banning of tbe,prestek 
centiiij, incorporated England and Sootldnd*. Wben.woi 
would, expatiate too far iu/tfaeory^ tbift example^ .aa ^tj(vsi(tr<^ 
recals us ; aad pute us in tbe beat^ road> i>t: f)|^ioe:^4. 



That Scotland Jbas, woiQ the Union, advancediin pr0spe«^> 
rity, I hare/nerier heard doniedt Thal» this^jadvancemiiiit 
should, be: attributed. to; the Union,, I haye. seldom^ hcMdt 
coiitr^ifertad, and nenraifv disproved.. Of tboe9» wboatk^e-. 
this! progress, as a tmspn in favour q(: Union j it. mig^bitt, , Ii 
adiaitj: bfe inquired >by. suck as hesHata. to impute > the uros^ 
peritjr of Scodai6d tovits itM»rp6catioii wit^.Englanay. (if> 
aity. such pavillers Uiere be^ whether, that.couptry 'WoiiMdjf 
have adivwieed Uss; rapidly^ if it, bad remained di^itino^ 
Bjai.give;me leav^ to say, thaA, according, to tall ruW,^ 
ratio^^Uscussion, the bur^n of proof lies. direot^y on:tbej 
ot&ek" y[de. ' The advocates for* Union; 6ha|P(a.cettaivt>adrt« 
vancementin proiferity : let thaopponentspravef .^or oiiferi 
reasons for presaming) thatif.no Uiaoi^. had i taken plaoi^ 

• Ipafor9ne|-p%rt.(^l^ii.Add];^«^ 
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the progress ivould have been greater,, or the same. Let 
it be g^ewn that th^ present relative position of Scotch and 
ISnglish jNTosperity is not in the ratio of th^ respectivci 
natural advantages ; and that p the race toward^ oommer* 
cial or other greatness, England has left Scotland more 
behind since 1'706, than she did before; and it may mam 
^esumable that the Union has been injurioas to North 
Britain. But until this be shewn, such a position r^nains 
unproved. If in estimating the distance of these adjoining 
realms, from the most flourishing supposable point of natKH 
nal prosperity, the interval between the' countries should 
appear to have been no wider since their incorporation^ 
than before, it would seem that Union has at least been 
miinjurious to Scotland. But if, the relation of natural 
advantages having remsdned the same, Scotland has, not- 
withstanding, gained on her neighbom: in the march, those 
strides towards pros^rity seem attributable to the Uni<»i« 
Now let us see how the fact has been. The best writer 
against Union,* on the authority of Chalmers, and of Mr« 
Pitt, states English ability to have been to Scottish, at the 
period of the Union, as twenty-eight to one ; and the pro-^ 
portion at the present day, to be as eight to one. An 
amazing pulling up of commercial distance on the part of 
Scotland. -^ 

But Scotland was poor in 1706, and Ireland is rick 
in 1799. 

What is this to the purposov? If Union enabled Scotland 
to pull up a greater interval^ does it follow that it will nbtr 
permit Ireland to pull up a less ? 

I therefore fdel myself to be winrranted in stating, Jirst,^ 
that the effects of Uni6n on North Britain are relevant t& 
tli«^tt^fidfl VMdh r h«^' ifndW^S^ (very inadequately); 
tb d&cbfeii i eiii!d secondly^ tha^ tWe is ground for what thet 
law terms a violent presumption, that the pi^osp^ty of 
SfcotJ^dhafebeerip^ctooted'b/thfe^l&rtc^. ^ , 

Ndf ' does it*^ seini to m^, that in sketching briefly the! 
riiembii's of that event? <^^ ^^^ (coamectedly) preceded 
ii^ rand in bkndin^^ widi the* extracts which I.make.fronfi- 
^U^tis^if my dm obsei^atiotib" and' deductions, witK 

* 'iir. Jebb. 

f And. which I absU disiing«iihJ»y inYerted domtaias. . An ao^n^dus 
ailvenftrv^ who has dono .me the honenv of writing me a letter, in Miswer td 
this Address, (a) accuses me, in page 35, of having ** filled many.pm^eB vM 

(a) An earlier edition of it. 
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r^ai*d to Ireland, I shall perform a task, quite unacceptar 
He to my readers, or impertinent to my inquiry. 

" The uniting of the two kingdoms of England and Scot- 
land, was etwr thought of such importance to the wealth, 
strength, and tranquillity" (not exclusively of England,* 
but) " of the island of Great Britain, that several attempts 
were made towards it, both before and after the Union of 
the two crowns, in the person of King James." Amongst 
these might be enumerated efforts so remote, as those of the 
wise and politic Edward I.; but we shall, for many reasons, 
take the matter up at a much more recent period. In the year 
1503 was celebrated the marriage of the Frincess Margaret, 
eldest daughter of Henry VII. of England, with James 
King of Gotland ; ** and Henry hoped from the comple- 
tion of it, to remove all source of discord with the neigh- 
bouring kingdom." This alliance, however, failed to pro- 
duce the desired effect. About ten years after, England 
declared war against France, the ancient ally of Scotland, 
(and modem supporter of Irish separatist and traitors,) 
which latter kingdom thus became entangled in the contest. 

For, Scotland was a country inferior to England iii 
power, and resources ; fmd sought to augment her strength 
by a league with France ; " and the Scots universally be- 
Ikved that, were it not for the countenance which they 
received from this foreign alliance, they had never been 
able to maintain their independence, against a people so 
much superior." 

It had not yet occurred to them, that in Union they 
might find a bulwark against the superior force of England ; 

extracts from De Foe."* Now it is a ludieroos fti<^ that, so far from filhng 
pages with extracts #rom De Foe, I bare Aot, tbrougbont my whole address, 
made a single extract from that writer ; and have but once, that I can reei^ 
leot, (tiz. in jiage 63,) even alluded to any matters as mentioned by biri3. I 
trust that this is not a specimen of the acouracy with wbich my anonymous 
eorreq;M»ndent has perused the whole of the work wfaiob he undertook to 
answer. On the meriu of De Foe*s History of the Scotch Union, I am m 
qualified to offer any opinion ; haying never read, attentiTely or regularly, 
any work of that writer but his Hobinsim Crvsoe / a much more en|ertaining 
and in<eresti|ig production, I can assure ray correspondent, than either my 
address 4>r his answer. In truth, I eyeo doubt wlietfaer, if we be inyeteratel^ 
determined against Union, upon any terms, it would be a waste of time (o reid 
a book, which may instruct us how a man can live merely by his own bands, 
and inhabit a desert island ; or one which is but a haunt of savages, and a 
scene of murders. 

* Any mora than tlte Union under discussion would be importantly bene- 
ficial exdhfstve^ to F«sigland. It wouM benefit the empire, i. e. Great Britain 
a^Irdnd. 
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atad even make this forofd a part of their proper strength; 
that hy incorporating with England, they would preclude 
for ever all ^^ssaults on their independence ; since this inde- 
pendence could not be assailable, when it had ceased to be 
distinct : that a diversity of interests could alone render 
English power formidable to Scotland; and that to change 
terror into confidence, and convert English power, from an 
object of Jealousy, to a ground of security, Scotland had 
but to identify its existence with that ot England; and 
from having been a rival, become a member of the English 
Empire* 

. In like manner, Ireland is a country inferior to EnglaQ4 
in power, and resources ; and might, as I suspect, if she 
conceived the mischievous design of separating herself from 
this latter country, be under the necessity of having re- 
course to the fostering protection, and countenance of 
France ; nor, unless my memory misleads me, is it many 
years, since in a publication signed with the name of Arthur 
O'Connor, I have seen it pronounced that Ireland might 
league herself, indifferently, with France or England, 
accordingly as the one, or the other alliance seemed most 
conducive to her interests, or was most suitable to her 
fancy.* 

Be this as it may, the French connexion above noticed, 
aided by the chivalrous ideas of James, who, having in all 
tournaments professed himself the knight of the Queen of 
France, now obeyed her romantic summons to take tho 
field in her defence, — these causes frustrated the peacefril, 
and harmonizing views of Henry ; and Scotlaqd reaped, at 
Flodden, the bloody harvest qf her distinctness, in the dis- 
comfiture of her army, and loss of her king, together with 
the flower of the Scots nobility ;-^ffering au inviting 
opportunity, which England generously declined taking, of 
" gaining advantages over Scotland ; and> perhaps, reduc- 
ing it to subjection/' Henry VIII. (not yet a tyrant,) pre- 
ferred pursuing his father's design, of an amicable Union ; 
and desirous <' to bring the government of the island under 
one monarch, offered his ^ughter Mary to James V. of 
Scotland;" and made other advantageous proposals, ^^ which 

* The perusal of a letter, Just pubHsbed, from Mr. O'Connor to Lord 
COBtiereagb, ascertains that I have not misrecollected the import of his for- 
mer i^dress to the electors of the County of Antrim. In the letter to Lord- 
C, Mr. O'Connor avows himself to have maintained, in the former address, 
this right of Ireland to ally with France. 
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the Ki'ng of Scotland ii-as indinable miough to fall in with ; 
hiu the French, who dreaded the effects of such a cmijuncUm^ 
found means to prevent it This rejectioD of the propoiEed 
Union engaged ' the Scots nation, against their witl, in a 
War with England^ and oeca;sioned the defeat at Solan 
Moss, which brought their king to his grave." Tliat the 
French should have opposed zealously a cohjunetion^ which 
Would eradicate all hopes of separation^ and give permanent 
imperial stren^fa to BritaiBj is not more surprising^ thaa 
that Jacobins should, at the present day^ raisie theii* voices 
60 loudly and furiously againi^t a Union, 

<* King Edward VL pursuing hi^ father's desigii of an 
amicable Union of the two kingdoms,, proposed a match 
bet\veen himself and Queen Maty of Scotlaiidj which had 
dready been agreed on in the Scots Parliament; b^£ the 
French faction broke that agreetneiU; and hrought upon the 
Scots another war with England, which ended in their de* 
feat at the battle of Pinky, near Jlusselburgh. Notwith- 
standing this great victory, by which the English became 
possessed of most of the south of Scotland^ yet Edward 
and his council were so far from designing a conquest of 
Scotland, or the overthrowing the constitntion if that kingdom^ 
that the Protector of England published a declaration, to 
invite the Scots to amity, and equality. We get in your 
land (said that declaration^) and offer England: intercourse 
of merchandizes, &€, &c. the abolJeJiing of all such our 
laws as prohibit the samcg or might be an impediment to 
the mutual amity. We oflFer not only to leave the title of 
conqueror, but the name of our nation ; and to take i]\^ 
old, indifferent name of Britons, We m^ not to tajce 
from you your laws nor customs : we seek no^ to disinherit 
your queen ; but to make her heirn inheritors of England ; 
because, nothing shmtM be left oji uur part to be offered: no- 
iking on your part mirefmed; whereby ye fidght be inmcusa- 
bk, This,^' adds the historian^ " ivas a very gmwruus pro^ 
posal; but the French faction still made it ineffeciual^ and 
brought ScoUand undtr a yoke of French tyranny f wh^c^h 
gieatly, and naturally, "incensed the Scots/' 

This historian, (by the way) does not seem aware, that 
to unite two kingdoms, is necessarily to subvert the con- 
stitution of one; for though tlie tendency of the Protec- 
tor's proposal wa^ a Union, he yet acquits the English of 
having h^bpu^ed ^ny design " of overtlirowing the con- 
stitution of Scotland.'?' 
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: ^^^Kiiig Js^nto 'Uie;fifSiti noon aft»r Jbis^aefiOssifm loathe 
S%Uflk thlxMl«9 liio^ tbeTm*liiime»t (^ EiiglQp^ for a 
l^mn heimimt the two kb^doias:; thaf <t« 4hey taere tnoA 
mif. moliie MM^ :$(^ wmm^ t^n^hesthey n^igkt he inls^pwrar 
Uj^iflSi^iiedy mH^^Umor^ ffh^M^ad divisions eatinffldshdi,^' 

'NMr it h prdksble itol Jsm^'s pr^ti^^^ were favo'ur- 
aUd to Im "So^KiiS) itfibje|st9; imd that he w^Td not hme 
pff o potw d 'lto measure, if be bad c^llsived ^at llDion 
w»uld ibb dbtriffleStal to bis coiuitry. . . 

^ -Qte MoAim seenhed to be ^^erally wejl relished 2^ 
faA^MiiipiM:; wbose rei^<HtvePar]}ata^ti9ap|K>iiited co^- 
mi^siottM ;'' but the biiontes prdceed^ laogmdly^ m JEvHjh 
kutd^ aad HDatty fell to the gm^d ''The king," (4 
SeelcbflnLii, ) ^^ was extremely grieved at this ; and conceit* 
B^^tiiat iba woi/k woujld be itK^e «a^)r effected, ^ hegun 
Ih &ott»n4 ealled a t^rliaolei^t tib^:^. The estalies rea* 
daly aUowbd atl the artid^s^ (mDvidj^dtb^ same should be 
rati^ed in th6 Partiament tf Bngland. But. the English 
Qhiirdi farty defeated allefideavotu: to accomplish that 
tn^ion. They'sodn diacorer^ James's foible; and found 
out btber emploj^ment for bim ; Ti^hii^b was to advance bis 
preri^thre id Skxidaiid; lUld coaa^urred with him ^ hear- 
tily ill that," (td the suhY€9nlQ<i oS the liberties of that 
kingdom^) '^as they <mpc(sed him in tte Union*" 

ht thija instancb we find, that tb rej^t Union n|ay not 
always be to pronitite the liberty of a ct^tmtry.? 

<< hk 1M nagn oi Charles I. i^e do dot find a Union to 
bft^ been on6e mentioned : an ill-tuoDt^ zeal for the ChUrcIl 
ef ^iglahd had lAi gteat aid d^endant oVer that pHnce» aa 
to etagage him to ovei^iilni the C^istitution of Scsodanit" 

The aboVfe passan im|Aies a contrasts which otit modern 
Iris^ patriots will &nd it difficult to comprehends vi^. be-t 
twe^ Uai^^n, aiid if» sUbyeridc^Q of a copstitntion* 

<* Solon kfter the begmniiig'of the (^ivil warS) there wiM 
a eonfederady between the two kitigdomss, whysb contlnuied^ 
w&h interruption, till it wa^ elitirdy broken m I6&0, On 
thd 12th of April 1jS54, Cromwell published an ordinance^ 
far milting Sdodand with England* Thus ^tood the Unim 
foif dtoi^ years ; i&rta^ wtiichi it is soidf the Sects mHo^ 
ioas nebtr more, easy ; nor justice ttg^e imparti&Uy admims^ 
t&edJ' 

* It does not follow, because James thus wpears to have loved his own 
power better than (he fibertiei of his Scottish saBJects, thai he would not 
h«iv« Tffpfiit9A ike iAite^M^ of (hiM native) S<Atlabd^ to those df EaglMift. 
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'^ At the Restoration, eveiy thing reliving to Sectiand 
was put upon the same foot as before the dfvil wars : the 
ill effects whereof were 'soon feh in many instances ; par* 
ticularly by the passing of acts relative to trade, which not 
only stirred up old, but raised new animosities. The Scots 
made heavy complaints; but without redreifs," ieniil the 
year 1670 ; when ^^ the Parliament of Scotkatd passed an 
act, empowering King Charles" to appdnt commissiooers 
of both countries, ^^ to treat about the Union ;" the <^ rcM 
ducing both Parliaments into one:" but *<the Scots com- 
missioners insisting that none of the constituent membei« 
of the Parliament of Scotland should be excluded from th^ 
Piarliament of Great Britain, thus the treaty came to n6^ 
thing; these commissioners not only insisting upon their 
old pretences, but likewise that they oould not so much as 
treat of a Union, till all their constituents had consented*'' 
(We go farther here in Ireland ; and require the express 
consent of the whole people, doctors or not.) 

^^ Thus, though the first motion of a treatv came entbely 
from themselves, it was the Scots who broke it off. The 
secret motives of their doing so, proceeded, it is said, from 
some about the court, wiio at first foncied they could in* 
crease their power and influence by thC; Union,'? ^(and 
therefore were good patriots, so long as the public interest 
seemed to coincide with their own,) <^ being afterwards 
convinced it would have quite another efieot." 

*^ In the time of James II. -Acre was nothing done in the 
Union; the court being taken up with other designs. But 
though in the reign of William and Mary bc^ nations 
were too much distractod, to think in earnest of uniting 
the two kingdoms, yet, the same being propoied by the Scots 
conventum of the esteUes, who i^pointed commissioners, to 
treat upon that matter with J^gland, King William, in 
his speech to both Houses of Parliament, on the 21st of 
March, 1689, recommended to dieir confflderation, a Union 
with Scotland. The English Pariiament took little notice 
of this recommendation ; so that no answer was returned to 
the Scots Parliament;^' (who appear to have been the insti- 
gators of the measure,) ^^and the business rested till the 
year 1700; when, the King, in his answer to an address of 
the Lords, took an opportunity of putting that House in 
mind of what he had recommended to his Parliament, soon 
after his accession ; viz. that they would consider of a 
Union between the two kingdoms: that his Majesty wa^ 
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f^j^f^Kmkif' timt ttoibingwotild oontribtito more to tl^ ^ 
cuxily and^hai^^iieis of boA; aad waa ittelnied to hope, 
that a£ter tbejt bad Itireddn hondred years under the i^inie 
head, eome hapfpf expedient, incase a treaty w^ set on. 
loot: fiw that purpose) mgJU he^fimdj far nming 4hem one 
people. .. Hereupon the Lords passed a bill, for anthori^ingf 
Ceqnitiisidoner^ t>f . die realm of Enghnd to treat with CJem--- 
itiiflsmiers of So<rtland,^ e^ tae&l of both, kitigdom. Bttt^ 
tli6 jGointnoiis" (of England) ^^refoshig tiieir condurretice^^' 
the wishea of Scotland were fi» the presient unfuUiljed, aAd 
^^ the business of the Uhion^went no ikrther." 
. <f ^Im great work therefore, was reserved for &e reign' 
of Anne; for though the n^otiation which wa^^et on IS^t' 
scion, after hwr aocMikm to the throne, tmhappUy miscdr- 
ried; y^ it beisg resolred to endeavour again the Uniod' 
of Uie two kingdoms, powers were given to the Queen, by'^ 
the P«rliainents of Fjigland and l^otland," aeoordii|^ to' 
which .die appointed commisdoners .fin* ^ both coonme^. 
An^kOiigst the English Commissioners were the Lord Keeper, • 
LcMrd Goddphin, the Earl of Sund^land, Lord Somers, 
Sir John Holt, Sir Simon Haroourt, Mr. Harley, and Mr. ' 
Boyle : amongi^ the Soots were the Ghancdlor, the Presi- 
dent, and .two L<Hrds of the Session, and the Lord Justice 
Cl^k* ^ The Scots had got among tbem^ the notion pf a 
federal Uliiim,.like that of the United Provinces, or Gan« 
tons of •Switz^liand/^ (or pwmit me to add, of Great Bri- 
tain ^tid Ireland;) but. the scheme was abandoned, ^^^fbr- 
ijImTOEmm,^^ . beddes many others, ^< thai as long €t$ the two 
vOtiBlmhadd^erent ParUamenUy^ey coiM Union,* 

whemwst they pleased; fbr each fiation woiMfbUcw their oum 
ParUmM^f and thus, the grand imperial object would • 
have beell d^Mited, which ^^vms to settle a lastrng, and firm 
Union between ^kingdoms: therefore Aey resolved to treat 
only.aboia an tmorporating Union; thai shoaldpuian end to 
all distinctions, and unitb all their iitterests.'^ 

They accordin^y entered on the ischeme of an entire . 
Union. The Commissioners of both kingdoms niet; and- 
having spent above three months in dkcussion, unanimoui9ly 
concLud^ the articles of the treaty of Union. Wh^!i they > 
attended the. Queen, in order to present to her Majesty one 
of the sealed instruments containing these articles, the Scots 

* If this reasoning be right, it might seem that the present Union, which 
is a sort of federative one, between Great Britain and Ireland, is exposed to . 
the danger of being broken, as the two nations have different Parliaments. 
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of ^^ ^w^^QlKg^m hbB beeki h>i^ wMUdifirir, rkibeUff^ 
pr^0p0rit^i^b0thmaiomi and llbmlgliil lpB\b^»ir«qQfa«l^ 

Gtti^a$^Uk«Md jioilrfMa^te^ dBifeaMdnT^^rtiw teM^ 
il«(M of yMr x|MP]^A» ttAlMiB ho]teA«l'iiri«Jfieat)«f^ 

Ti# Q^m ii fuwpev) MSd«^<' I skidldi^iniyB fcoli «pofi tt 
as a particular haf^itttas, i{lMBXhA^fidhi!hwiU'^§o}^Ma 
a^tiwnig ifHd ^iwmMagt^ Mft ttl$rdbiM^ ^aa be aectim- 
^fifced vfkJKf .r€%ti." 

<^The «l¥aiifage8 4faat ivM^e «ff<mi to ^Scodand in tiw 
wb^le fffftme of tim UaiMi w^ri «e gnat wd tialU^ flMt 
nothk^ but the conaMecstkm cf the aafetf that wtti to be 
pn>eiiMr^ by it, eould In^ iirM|[;lit the EugliA to arree t6 
a ^r<^eet that in eiP^y branbh'of it w»b ^m^^ more favbuir^ 
aWe to the Soota iHiliocu''-**-if atmilar ^Mluitee |»ro«ki45emiHiilr 
effewta, die Irish Jteifht bdc fdr viiry tdvtniiagilot» propOMdA 
of Uniofi at ibe banib of fiagfauid« 
. << The Soota ^Mre io bear lees Am die finrtiedi mH dT 
the publie taJcea. It is held » tnudit^ Aat i« the ftasiifl^ 
of a govs^mmefllLt, afitooporticmewbt to be observed bet#eM 
the Siare in die legfatotutte afcid the bwden to be bortte* 
Y0t, in r^Htn of the fortieA pact oC th^ bul*deil«, Ae Seottf 
ware o6Cwed near the eleveotli part of the li^jialAttLiieb^' 

On the dd of October, 1700» the Sootch Parliammt niei^ 
and tb^ Queen'e letter to theiki eontuiied^ amonget othe^ 
tbe foUowiagr ]pMigraphs2 <'T1ie Unidn has \)WA long de^ 
sired by both neiions^ and we shaD eiteem. it as tbe greatest 
^tn of our teign to hanre it not^ perleetedi being imfy ^^ 
sufMled thai it mvUit prove die greatest hUppiness of imi^ 
peo)de» An ebdre and perfiset Unioli will secure your rali^ 
^on, liberty, and property; iraaove the animesitiee iHobo^g 
yoiiraelvea, and the jealousMs uid differences betwixt our 
tiro kingdoma^ It muM ihctease ffotir strmgtb, riches^ and 
tiade; Md by tMe Uniim tbe wbide island bmng Mned in 
affeetie*) mndfvwfr^if^€Majppnkeni^ 
wUl be emMed to reint all ite ebemies, waA mal^lain tie 
lifaordeeofEiUrcfpe."* <^ llcr Maje^e Miiastdrs were not 

* To make these paraiprapbs apply to the present timey and measure, w« 
have but to substitute tbe word eit^e, in pbice of the word islamL 
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iDsaoiiblc of the difficulties wliich they had to ctioomit^r, in 
the affair of the Union; against which a powerful party 
bad been farmed, with the Diike of Hamntouj a^ud mom 
othe^ ooblemen at its head. The topics fi:oiii which ^he^ 
arguDjeotg against the Uuion were ch*awn, were ^e aQti^ 
quity and dignity of this kingdom^ whiph they a#id w«/? 
offered to be glvea up: they were departing from an in do 
pendent state, and going to sipk into a dependency on 
England; what couditioDs soever might he now Bpecioosly 
offered^ they could not expect that they should be adli^red 
tOj* in a Parliament where sixteen peers, and forltyTfive 
comnioner^i coidd not hol4 the baJ^ncef agaiiist a hundred 
peere, and five hundred and thirteen commoners. Scotldnd 
would be no more considered as forme i4y by foreign gtate€;;t 
their peers vvouU bf precarioua, and elective,** &e. 

Thu^ It mu^t be admitted that the case of Scotland fur* 
nishedi as plauBibly at least, the same topics^ with thuse 
which are resorted to by the Anti-onionist« of the present 
day. The kiugdom of Scotland could boast at least equal 
dignity, and autiquity, with our own* Its theorcticj and / 
mj^iJcLiid its practical independence, was m great a^ that of 
rrpl^pdf y«t ptfiotjp ^n4 g^e^roy« «« those objeqtipM 
wer^* hiffttprv ^1 pp^ allow ws tP affirm, tbiit tb^y ww^ 
mrgfid by p^lpUp spirit, ^pd tfc^t Sootch Vjmn ym oppowd 
ag di^i^t^r^8tedly, a^4 imp^rti^lyf *» w^ know tihat Irish 
yijjpiji is ^^ t^Q |irc|Sfsot d*y, " All i\m^ who adhered to 

* As, however, they have heen adhereft t9*rT-Bl|t the umh tKL ! f It Ul 
t^ rl4|culqi^ tf^ |u^ t^Ui ^fpd aa « ylol^tiop of the treaty ^^f yaifn. That 
treaty ^nly stipulated that no difty should be li^d on malt in 3cotl§nd durum 
the war. — A plain negative pr^nant, implying a consent Uia^ such duty 
should, if expedient, be imposed Bftez the war t^uld have an end. 

\y^at^e^^asJhif^^ge4v^^ti4Kq2 §ea :P|uri»aV ?1»f J59f»l* «»*PllHf^ 
that *S pe^ was af good as i^ade, an^ w^ eyery 4^^ ^n^M j" hwt fpnun>Dl« 
t^ie^ duty yras ImpoiiBed before. It had h^^ proclalpned or si^ed.** — Signal 
infelBgeAkent I the OfpodtUm w Bnglcmd agreed with the Soots members la 
so considering it. 

t liold yh^t bal^i^? of Sqpt^d^ ^^^^ £i^U^ ii^tfnMtt ? J\m Mfeet of 
Union was to efface such distinctions of interest and to fmnihilal^ wUb them 
those arguments which turn- on a measuring of Scotch a^iust Eng^i^ r^prs- 
senlfttioii. — The troA adaieas^DBenie»t would be of Scotch repreieiitatiofi, with 
Scptch c^^f^^u^di^^ an4 ^e Uiff flr^ady sa^ipi t|^ Sqft|a^4 ^ ^ tM«^ 
of Union, shared au eleventh of the Imperial Legislature, and but a fortieth 
of the imperial burden. 

\ Neither perhaps would Irehind, after Union, •* he con^idfir^asfmnprlu 
hy foreign states,'" Perhaps, for example, France migbt no longer consijdei; 
this country as a fit theatre for her intrigues ; and^ % peld iq w^i<^ tp. ifght 
her battles with the British empire. 
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tie Jacobite interegt, vehemently opposed every step tBat 
was made, because they saw that Uhum struck at the root of 
dttiheir. designs for a new revolutions^ Yet I will venture to 
conjecture; that those Jacobites no more avowed such their 
real motives, and revolutionary designs, than the Jacobines 
of the present time declare theirs : I dare to say, that those 
Jacobites preferred resorting to the topics which we have 
been enumerating; land talked loudly, and popularly, of the 
independence of Scotland, and the incompetence of her 
Parliament to surrender the constitution, and liberties of 
Aeir country* 

Some of the Anti-unionists ** insisted vehemently on the 
danger that the constitution of their^ (Presbyterian) 
^church must be in, when all should be under the power 
of a British Parliament." I^ous souls ! — Alas ! there was 
no piety in the case. ** This objection was pressed by some 
who were known to be the most violent enemies to Ptesby- 
teiy, of any in the nation ; but it was done with design to 
inname that body of men, and so to engage them to persist 
in opposition." 

"These jealousies of the PresWterians, lest their church 
should be swallowed up by the (jhurch of England, were 
infused into them chiefly by the old Duchess of Hamilton, 
who had great credit with them; and it was suggested, that 
she and her son had particular views, as hoping that, if 
Scotland shohld continue a separated kingdom, the crown 
might come into their family; they being the next in blood, 
after King James's posterity." 

Yet I presume, that neither she, nor the Duke, any more 
than some persons of the present day, bad the imprudence 
to say publicly, " we oppose a Union from selfish and am- 
bitious motives:" on the contrary, I think it likely, that 
they were as loud as any, in their denunciations of those 
unworthy slaves, who would surrender the constitution, and. 
independence of their country.* 

" ITjc party who opposed Union, fining the majority 
against them, studied to raise a storm without doors, to 
terrify them. A set of addresses against the Union were 
sent round all the counties, in which those who opposed it 

* '' A multitude, at the same time that they insulted well-wishers to the 
Union, attended the" (patriotic and disinterMt^d) " Duke of Hamilton, with 
loud acclamations, as he passed the streets, to and from the Parliament" 

*• The Duke of Athol,*' (another anti- Union leader,) "was heiieyed to be 
jn a lisrdgp ceiTcs p o p dttaoe :** (with France. ) ^ 
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had any intereat^ There came up Hiaiiy .of these, in the 
name of counties, and boroughs, and at last fromparishes. 
This made some noise abroad, but was very little considered 
there, when it was known by whose arts and practices tbey^ 
were procured. When this appeared to have little effect, 
pains were taken to animate the rabble* to violent attempted, 
both at Edinburgh" (the metropolis) « and CSlasgow." 

I leave the reader to conjecture whether it be with pain, 
and confusion, that I turn (tool the contemplation of those 
distinguished patriots, to those base betrayers of their coun- 
ty ; who (like me) were friends to Union. 

*^ A great part of the gentry. of Scotland, who bad been, 
often in England, and had observed the protection which 
all men had from a House of Commons, and the security^ 
which it procured against partial judges, and a violent p^. 
nistry, entered into the Union widi great zeal. The open- 
ing a free trade with England, &c. and the protection of th|3 
fleet of England,f attracted those who understood these 
matters; and saw there was no other way in view, to niake, 
the nation rich and considerable." 

** But that which advanced the Union most effectually, 
and mithovt which it could not have succeeded^ was, that a 
considerable number of noblemen, and gentlemen, who tvere 
in no engagements with the Courts (on the contrary, had b^en, 
disobliged, and turned out of great posts, and some Y^[ 
lately,) declared for it. Their number was between twje^^! 
and thirty. These kept themselves very close, and nnitf^' 
and seemed to have no other interest, but that qf their co^nkT/^, 
The chiefs of these were the Marquis of Tweedale^ the Ba^I; 
of Rothes, Roxburg, Haddington, and Marchmont. 7?^, 
were in great credit; because they had no visible bias on Meir 
mindsj and were called the squadrone. Ill-usage '^ad 
provoked them rather to oppose the ministry than to ccm- 
cur.J When spoke to, they answered coldly, and wiih- 
reserve ; so that it was expected they would have oopcurred 
in the opposition ; and, they being between twenty ajnd thirty 
in number, if they had set themselves against the tJmmp the <jfe- 



* An obsolete name ; formerly gifen to that class of ^e community, wlikh 
modem patriotism dignifies with the title of people ^ and whose e^pres|t 
assent, we are told, is necessary towards legitimating an act of the Fbrlii^ 
ment of Ireland. 

{Some generous Anti*unionist may siiggeel tbi|t, Ireland h^ this ^Abmv^. 
I can very well conceive that they should, notwithstanding, zealously 
support a measure, ivhich Uiey liel# to be beofl^^ to their oomi$ry.. 
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giffk intMf JWi* fUisUMM' BBtihdy cbntrhucia^^erit;- 'tiW* 
the ft^rt'aiVW6n of t*i fctiuse dbWgted tbeta ito deiclii^e: aiid^ 
tf^^tH^Udt'o^Joinedinrt; biaprbfnotkd'iteffebtucii^, and 

'^Tliere were great and long debates manag^ed on the 
gide of the Union, ^ the ministry^ by the Earls of Seafield 
and Stair J ^r the Squadrmm^'' (whom the historian does' 
not count amongst the iniDisteriai rank%) " by the Earls of 
Roxburgh, snid March moiit;'* (silly fellows who had no' 
as^lgtmble motive, bat regard to their country,) "andj 
jigainst the measure, by the" (disinterested and loyal) 
*« Dukefi of Hamilton and Athoh" 

Bat, Bpite of the patriotic exertions of these two last noble- ' 
men, aided by all the talent and msdom of the Edinburgh ' 
mob : — spite of the motley array of party coalition against' 
tbe mleastire ; — spit)e of all that wks pruted'then, and is re- 
prated hbwj about dimity, abd'ittdepcitidetice, and liberties;' 
and constitution,, patliamentary cotnpi^tence, and prepon- 
dbrancef of EngHsh mfemberis in the ctMiliM legiiskture, 

** Temperet a lacrimis !** 

A^ Uition wa6 cartibd, (oi- a^ B&fckfetone insidiously^ 
tennis it^ wieis ** happily eflB^ted*') by the mischievous efforts' 
of *tbe Sijlladrone; a grtttuitotis band of traitors, who had no' 
views' of selP-inter^t, to e:^cu86 theii*' conduct; nbf any' 
bettyrgroundfor 6upp<>rtitig theicfeasul'e, than their seeing 
that it condticed to the well-being of their country; and' 
t^ tf saK^rifice'of the distinctness, to the prosperity of Scot- 
ia i — What worse? cotild Irish Unionij^ts' have done, if the 
num^i^^ disita^if^ist^d oppdisition of thi Anti-union corps 
hatd'n6t frtistrated tb^it* abominable plabs ! 

Si^otlkild has thriven ^tsttremely sitice that period, I ad-' 
ti^ltt—^bas ^ined^in the coihmertial race, surprisingly oh' 
Eii^iLAtit'TlAre' (undoubtedly from petsoiial pique to the! 
patriotiittt'orSii'otland,) has mAlignaritly falsifiied the pro- 
pB'i^cieS'of I^ord Belhaven, (uttered in an access^ of political^ 
second-sight,) and justified the tame proceedings of the 
RoxbtkrgliS' and MftrchmontS'. But we niiist not hearken to 
*• the great teacher," Time, upon the question : we must 
not doubt the patriotism of the Duke of Hamilton, ther 
igtMfta«0ofL<m[ Sdmets,"^ or tbe' w<eakne6& and ptdfliga^y 

• Who HrMtatly thoo^ the 'Scoff isli ^fliainent competent to 'enti^ 
UnioOy contrary to the opinion of many bar debaters; many lawyers in our 
House of Commons, &c. &c 
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ness which suits the imp^timt^ttlj^ ^h$ch^ I- aor ti^^i^ 
in^ . Let msi cooelude tMs appeal^ wfai^ I niakc^ tio^ to 
tite.authopity, bul) to the good sens^of tny iJdUBttTtnei^; an" 
appeal to th^ people, not from theopiUMn of theilr Pl^4iar 
iBftqt^ wliic^.iaisoiiolugive^ hot fTdni;ttio4;c^iiiatje«kiDoar 
o&anJiiterestediiralti^de^ «rbieb, whibtititondwa'agasast* 
UnioD, — miscalls itself the 'ptiblio:-'-«n'appIiofttioi) €albe 
viitiK^ and orderly? inlialAI;ant^of frelabd^' to di^counte- 
natkcatbe insidious, practie^^of tbos^ wbo^ape-th^msetves^ 
orealin^ 1^> national fermenl^i^Uobth^Affedtto^atti^^ 
to the discussion of a measure which twBjp therefore ddpre^ 
cate^;. aad am^ whiplilang p^uitt^ resentment, as a- weapon, 
which, thc^^inay use^ in- defending' thisir priTate kiferestb^ 
against the public wei|l« We am not deiititute, at the pre^ 
sbnt iday^.of raarits:8uch a» those^ which^^ in> 1707; animated 
tHarabbfeiof JBdinbui^h>againal Aeii^ le^stetttre; non^^ 
stmtiraiiim iudulgentes^ininistri,' qui avidofi^ at^fueitfi^tempe^ 
r€mtes.fddmomm^animoey?A saQgmbemet coedes'irrf^kejtA^' ' 

Let all good men combine to defeat such mischieToaa cto^ 
signs^.andi. let partidiladr ambklon sink before the* general 
prosperity of Irdand.^ 

Le^the honest and independenA^countrygUBntlc^meneolH^ 
foni^* Hiey form^a^ pavty^ which >h«ifi^nW be)d4^^ pto^ 
it on^ to do, in ,tim> king<k«w TBeyaM^dlfiint^i^f^^d^* 
or have no interests which are distinct f^om^tlii^se'o^ Ii*^^ 
latid<. Oli.ithei%^ onitbei^'Yi»(»e„ goodJ sensie^^ and dispas- 
sionate;^ inquiry,. I^ lodbnpon 1^ bap^mi^sa'of^ my countiy 
to depend. Do I calLunon tbeift; to v<yte for Ubion^? No i ^ 
I oallon.thetn to hear tU» qnieslion, befefe they shall^ do^' 
cide. I call bnthen^ to gtop sborl^ b^linre «h^y^^ 
brtak of a psecipiee, to which they* riufv^al >onoe lit ittifried 
by their own prood. abd gmieroias >fyitjbg6y and'4^ pushed^ 
1^. the insidious pro^eota^f tHeU^ttovis^ an^itbe^lftlii^ * 

Let them not give ear to those misrepresentations, whieh^ 
state the jq^astion to be^ wb^itf^ov n44iw<MlM>uldiiln>rren- 
deronr liberties atnd>oon9titirtiidftp-f Good £M[^! wottM^ t* 
vibly wddftberate <^ snohi-a ^neetiott ?• ^ I H^ l^ftUfe^ to^ 
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ai^Mttl to my past oondoct in ParliameDt^ for an answer. 
I am myself petbapsi too obscure, for this oondnot t6 
have been c^ospieuous; but allowing^ for human, ((ur my 
own peculiar errors,) I yenture to pronounce it sucfa, as 
will not shrink Irom invest^tion ; «r be found to bear ihe 
traces either of servility or Action* 

The question is noi^ whether we shall surrender the liber*' 
ties ^f this country* What minister would dare propose such 
a question, to parliament, ix to the nation ? The question 
is, whether Union might not so modify our constitution, as 
to promote prosperity and peace, whilst it left our liberties 
not only unimpaired, hiit even secured* 
. The question is, whether Union wiU not fortify, not 
merely England, but that .empire of which Ireland also 
makes a pcirt ; whose safety is menaced> and whose destruc^ 
tion she cannot survive ? 

Whether it will not silence internal jealousy, and dis^* 
sension ; establish our religion firmly; conciliate our Ca-* 
tholic brethren ; and consolidate our people ? 

Whether it will not at once, bestow upon us commercial 
advantages, and enable us to use them? Whether it will 
not establish amongst us that respectable and industrious^ 
order of men, which is the pride of the sister country, and . 
the want of this? 

Whether at the same time that it gives us an efficient 
weight in the imperial councils, it will not still more secure, 
our welfare^ by entangling our interests, so obviously and 
inextricably with those of Britain, that all grudging policy^ 
fdl narrow jealousy of Irish advancement, ^ it ever esosted, 
must have an end r 

Whether by disarming separatists of those instruments 
which they now poiBsess, towards severing the kingdoms, 
it will not render it self-injury for Britain to retard Irish 
aggrandizement; and make it folly for her to view the 
advancement of this country with apprehension ? 

Whether the alternative of Union, or separation, is not 
offered to us, as explicitly as we need wbh it to be? and 
whether we ought to hesitate in making choice of the for-^ 
iner? 

. Whether separation from England be not subjection to 
France ? If so^ f call upon all good men to turn a reluc* • 
tant eye on the horrors, which have disfigui^ that at once 
formidable and wretched country, and to shudder at the 
prospect which my suggestion has disclosed. 
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Whether all those objections to Union^ which we ben* so 
loudly urged, are not such, as the terifis might easUy ob^ 
Tiate, and which are now therefore premature ? 

Whether, if legislative incorporation tend to fortify the 
empire, Britain is not likely to purchase this imperial 
strength, by the most ample and liberal concession, in 
point of terms ? 

Whether two l^idatures in one empire, do not tend to 
disunite ? and whether our experience has not alarmingly 
reduced tins theory to practice ? 

Whether the testimony of cUl, who oppose a Union, is 
so didnterasted ag to deserve implicit oredit ? 

Whether the example of Scotland has not proved, that 
Faction, not Patriotism, may vehemently oppose a Union? 
that integrity and public spirit may vote for whatever sa- 
crifice the measure involves ? And finally, that time may 
sanction such a step, by shewing le^slative incorporation 
to be the base of national prosperity r 

Whether our situation is, or has been such, as that some 
radical and tranquil change does not seem desirable ? 

Whether that distinct independence which may mar im- 
perial energy, is likely to be very real ? or consequently to 
be so precumsy as that it should not be resigned ? 

This, I take to be some imperfect analysis of that ques- 
tion, which I earnestly recommend to the cool and honest 
consideration of the country gentlemen, and of every Irish- 
man who loves his country better than himself: nor do I 
even fexii^ to refer the inquiry to tliose, who recollect that 
national tranquillity is essentially conducive to private in- 
terest. . 

Let no man timidly suppress his opinion ; because, by 
declaring it, he may expose himself to a mere temporary, 
and artificial obloquy. 

Let him, as I do, encounter willingly an honourable un- 
popularity ; and refuse to decide the question, which be 
has not yet discussed. 

Falsus honos javat, et mendax infamia terret 
Qjaexn — nisi mendosaiD» et mendacem ? 

For my part, I am deaf to clamour, and, I hope, obsti- 
nate to intimidation ; but I am open to reason ; and shall 
ever prefer retracting, to persisting in an error. 

At present my opinion is, that a L^islative Union with 
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GrcAl Britaio would serve this ooondry; if obtained on 
those fair tennii wbkb I think likely to be conceded. I 
look upon it to be a meaeurOf which, in ipcorpoTating oui: 
diBtinctnes^ and thus far altering our constitution, will 
however, 

— i "on change — duration found:" 



Dn a change of the modes and forms of the imperial estab- 
lishment, will found the permanence of our tranquillity, 
our connexion with Great Britain, our wealth, our libera 
ties, and our constitution. 

Union merely f4Mrms my nseans; which I am ready to 
vary, if any man will prove that they are ill choeen. My 
end, I solemnly declare, is the prosperity a£ my country. 

WILLIAM SMITH. 

Dublin, Fib; 1, 1799. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following letter staods in need of indul- 
gence ; and is perhaps, in some degree entitled to 
it. It was begnn on Tuesday last, (the puhlica- 
tion vAmh it purports to answer, having appeared 
only the day before) and has been written so ex- 
peditiously, that the whole of the work (or indeed 
one-fburtihi of it) has never been at once under the 
writer's eye, — ^nor had he even time for reading 
over his own manuscript j but was obliged to 
confine his corrections to those which he could 
make in revising proofs. 

The consequence, perhaps, may be many faults 
of style, and some repetitions ; owing to the wri- 
ter's not having been able to ascertain, with suffi- 
cient exactness, what he had already treated, — 
from his sending the sheets to press nearly as fast 
as they were written. 

He does not, however, expect that this hurry 
should excuse him for faults, of argument or state- 
ment into which he may have fallen. He should 
not have ventured to submit his thoughts so hastily 
to the public, but that he had already reflected 
sufficiently upon his subject, to make him hope 
that expedition could do little more than affect the 
J3tyle ; a consideration which he conceived to be 
so subordinate, as that it might be well to sacrifice 
it to the desire of an early publication. 
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IV ADVERTISEMENT, 

But it may be asked, why the writer has chosen 
this mode of replying to a speech, which, as a 
Member of Parliament, he had the privilege of 
answering in his place ? The fact is, that nothing 
could be more just and reasonable, than the claim 
of the distinguished personage, to whom this letter 
is addressed, to be heard upon the great question 
of a Legislative Union, upon the first opportunity 
that presented itself for delivering his sentiments ; 
but for the writer of this letter who had already, 
on a former occasion, obtained a long and patient 
hearing, to have again addressed the house on the 
subject of Union, when that question was not be- 
fore them, would have been highly unreasonable, 
and presumptuous. 

It only remains to observe, that the following 
letter is not intended as an original argument : or 
fiiU investigation of the question of Union. It is an 
answer to the speech published as the Speaker*s. 
In an Address to the People of Ireland, the 
writer has gone into a more direct discussion of 
the question itself; and thought it would be wrong 
here to repeat arguments, which he had already 
oflFered to the public. 
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' Sir, 

The speech lately published as yours,* I had the good 
fortune of hearing you deliver ; and iu common, I sqmre^ 
hend, with the rest of your auditors, regarded it aei a splen- 
did and convincing proof, that your reputation for comn»er- 
cial knowledge is as merited, as it is high. Indeed, if the 
ability of a speech were to be estimated by the rich abun- 
dance of information which it contained, the excellence of 
yours would not admit of controversy : neither can I alto- 
gether withhold from it the praise to which a judicious 
selection of topics is entitled ; and still less am I disposed 
to contest its claim to approbation, on the ground of acute-' 
ness, perspicuity, and logical precision ; qualities in which 
if it be in any d^ee deficient, the defect is not attributable 
to you; but to the weakness of the opinion which it was 
your task to support 

But if, towards estimating the value of ^n ailment, we 
must advert to the conclusion which it is intended to incuU 
eate, and can pronounce it able, only in prx^portipn s^ it is 
convincing, I shall be obliged to withhold the praise of 
ability from yours; for though I listened to it with unin* 
termitted, and unprejudiced attention, and witii a n^i^d 
sufficiently full of the suh^ect which it treated, to render 
me the more capable of weighing the reasons tdiich it con- 
tained, yet I protest it totafly failed of carrying conviction 
to my mind. 

* By Moore, iD College Green. 
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To this failure, Sir, you are to impute the trouble of my 
present letter; in which, without deviating from that re* 
speet which iis due to you, I shall endeavour to answer the 
arguments which you have urged. I am apprized of the 
vast interval which there is between us, in point of talents 
and information ; but, great as it may be, I conceive it, on 
the present question, to be filled up by the superior force, 
and number of those ai^;ument8, which offer themselves in 
favour of the opinion that I have embraced ; and I feel a 
confidence, not so much in myself as in my position. 

I shall, in the following pages, aim at no stricter order, 
than that which will arise from my attending you regularly 
through your topics ; and, agreeably to this loose arrange- 
ment, shall begin by noticing your first. 

You set out by asserting that the adjustment of 1782 was 
a final one ; a position which I conceive to be as true, as it 
is irrelevant ; and which therefore I am not disposed to 
controvert, but only to explain. 

Indeed, it is strangely usual to omit adjusting the mean- 
ing of propositions, before we give them our assent. I be- 
lieve it is liOcke who has laid it down, that an accurate de- 
finition may preclude a world of argument; and, conform- 
ably to his opinion, I am inclined to expect, that, after 
having examined the meaning of the position which I have 
just noticed, we shall deem an attempt to draw from it any 
thing illustrative of the question of Union, about as hope- 
ful as the Lagado scheme of extracting sunbeams from 
cucumbers. 

The measures of 1782, must have had reference to that, 
out of which they arose ; and the adjustment been of some- 
thing, which had been in controversy : for I cannot con- 
ceive a settlement, without some subject matter for it to 
operate upon ; nor extend its operation beyond the limits 
of those doubts, or controversies, to which it was meant to 
. put an end. 

Now, what was the subject matter of the settlement of 
] 782 ? Hie claim of the British Parliament, to enact laws 
that should bind Ireland; and the denial, on the part of 
Ireland, of the justice of this claim. 

The right of legislating foi* Ireland had not only been, 
for centuries, practically asserted by the Parliament of 
England, Init had been expressly recc^ised, and insisted 
on by legal and constitutional writers ; and been by them 
referred to the principle of Irish dependence, and subordi- 
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nation ; a principle, still more mortifying to tbe spirit of 
this country, than even the deduction, of a right to f^isla- 
tive control, which it supported. 

The pride of Irishmen was naturally offended, at find* 
ing it laid down hy a commentator on the laws of England,* 
that where this country was particularly named, or inclu- 
ded within general words, there could be no doubt but she 
was bound by all acts of the British L^islature ; nor was 
the jealousy, which this doctrine was calculated to inspire, 
appeased by the information, which the same writer gave 
them, that ^^ it followed from the very nature and consti« 
tution of a dependant state :" still less, were they likely to 
be soothed, by a review of the servile and invidious provi- 
sions, by which the statutes of Sir Edward Poynings had 
degraded our Parliament, in order to rivet our dependence; 
— or of the want of that security to the liberties of the sub« 
ject, which the inhabitants of England derived from tbe 
frame, and limited duration of their Mutiny Bill. 

The assertion of such claims on tbe part of Britain, and 
denial of their justice by the Parliament of this country, — 
the degrading system by which, on the one hand, these 
claims were supported, and the impatience with which 
both claims and system were brooked upon the other,—* 
inevitably produced a controversy the most momentous in 
its aspect, and to which the settlement of 1182 very fortu- 
nately put an end. I accede to your enumeration of those 
grievances,f of which, at that period, tbe removal wais. 
desired : you truly state them to have consisted of Great 
Britain's claims to bind this country ; the appellant juris- 
diction : the provisions of Poynings' law ; and the frame 
and perpetuity of the Mutiny Bill. The first of these 
grievances, (viz. the claim of Britain^ was the grand point 
in issue, and to which the others were either appurtenant 
or allied; and as for the third and fourth, they formed no 
subject of controversy between tbe two nations ; but fur- 
nished mere matter for internal regulation. In 1782 these 
grievances were removed; and I cannot but exult at our 
having then been ft'ced from a system of control, too de- 
grading and oppressive to this country, to be justified by 
that consolidation of the empire, at which it aimed ; and 
which, if not yet so firmly secured as every true friend to 
British connexion must desii*e, is yet attamable, by mea- 

* Blackstooe. f Page 9. 
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ButeB whieh the Irieh Parliament is competent to adopt, 
and whiefa I too much respect the arratigfement of 1T92, to 
charge it with having placed bmrond their reach. 

I agree with yon, Sir, that the adjustment of 1792 and 
1783, was final ; and that the acts of the 22A and 2dd of 
th6 King, by repealing the 6th of Oeotge I.^ and declaring 
that the people of Ireland should be bound only by lawts 
enacted by the Parliament of this k]t)gdom,--^ibrmed a 
compact between the countries, which, witl^mt a gross 
breach of fiuth, Great Britaiti cannot violate ; and of which 
Irishmen ought not to yield the benefit, but with thdr 
lives. 

Therefore, if you shew me any breach pf this solemn 
and final settlem^it,— any attempt on the part of England 
to le^late for this country, or invade the supremacy of 
our courts of jiistice, or our Parliametit,-^I shall join with 
you in protesting against the injustice of sttch conduct ; but 
until this be shewn, you must allots me to doubt the per** 
tinence of those reiterations, that the adjustment of 1782 
was final, which principally occupy more than forty page^ 
of your speech : — ^you are continually pointing to your pre- 
misses, when I am looking for your conclurion ; and wast^ 
ing your time in laying foundations, tvhich will support no 
fabrie material to the pesent question* 

Can you, Mr. Speakea*, a man of undoubted and distin-* 
guished talents, mean seriously to contend^ that the British 
Parliament in 1782, by disclaiming the right of binding 
this country by its statutes, precluded the Irish Parliament 
from deliberating on the enpedienfey of a Legislative Union, 
and adopting or rejecting it, according to the result of such 
deliberatioti ?*— I am averse from imputing to you an argu^^ 
ment, which strikes iby understanding to be SO unsuitably 
feeble ;-^yet find it difficult (excuse my freedom) to acquit 
yon ci having been rather profuse of irrelevant assertion, 
unless by attributing to you thd design of perverting those 
assertions^ and founding arguments upon them^ which a 
judgment, incomparaUy beneatli yours, should perceive 
they never can sustain. I am driven to suspect, that in 
asserting the adjustment of 1782 to have be6n final, you 
insinuate it to have b^en preclusive ; and that in settUng 
tb^ eontrovidriies from wh^ce it flowed^ (and which alone 
it. could a£Sdct) it incapacitated one of two independent 
countries, from submitting a system to the consideration of 
another : and disqualified this latter from investigating the 
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itmriM of the pbin thus offinred, and Iklopliiig ii, if it seemed 
calculated for the benefit of both. 

To me it topen*il tod deu: for argatnent» that the adfast- 
ment which finaily disclaimed the right of Ghreat Britain to 
legislate for Ireland, and thus put an end to all contrdyer^ 
sitiNg whieh had been generated by sUch a claim, did not 
kff^et the right of the Irish Legiskturei in its wisdom^ 
thereafter, to adopt such arrangements as ciroumstancei* 
mi^t require, and as should ^cm eonductve to the wdfate 
of this ki^;dom, and the empire^ 

To me It appears Hke something worse than extraordi^ 
nary doctrine, that the adjiHtment which recogtiised the 
legfelattve supremacy of the Irish PariiameDt, at the same 
time precluded it from exercising its supreme authority, by 
the adoption of a measure^ which it deemed pregnant with 
adi^mti^eB to that eoaatlT*, oyer wfacyse interests it ^eiicled» 

When the British Par&unent renounced its ol«m of die* 
tilting to this country, did it part with the hsirmless right of 
recommending a mieasare to cur consideration ? Did his 
Majesty, in assenting to any of the measures of 1782, de^ 

Srire himself of the innoxious privilege of mi^esting to a 
itnre Irish BsrHament, whH^ he should aaseinl^ to con* 
suit tk arduu Megni, the oonsidoration crf^ a ibeasiire whieh^ 
to his royal wfedom, seemied calculated to toeet the arduoiis 
situation of the empire ?-^Did the Irish Parliament^ by til4 
share which it torn, vik the transactions of 1782^ despoil 
ftsdif of its dsKberative capacitiei^ and preclude itsdf frooa 
considering, adopting, or rejecting, the measure thus su^« 
gested from the throne? If so, tl^ British Parliament^ at 
that period, did more than wave its pretenmons to supe- 
riority oyer this country: it surrendered a portion of its 
inherent powers : it eramped and circamecrit>ed its own in^ 
temal authority ; and imposed restraints upon itself, which 
render it, with respect to Irdand, less free thto it is in its 
intercourse with any other nation in Europe, or the wo^ld. 
The King too^ according to this interpretatk>n of the set^ 
tlement of 1762, ttv»t be construed to have parted (rather 
inconsistently with the duties of his high station) with an 
essentifiJ attribute and prerogative of that royal d%nily, 
which iS) as it were, the eentre round which reyolve the 
Bfcierttes ef our constitution; ai»d the Irish Parliament taust 
be assumed to have abdicated its situation, and renounced 
i1» ri^t of eoftisulth^ and advancing tim i»lerests of the 
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nation.— I hesitate to admit a construction, from which 6uch 
consequences flow. 

* The settlement of 1782 did what ? It adjusted the con- 
troversies which had arisen irom the claims of Britain to a 
right of legislating for this country : a right, which I have 
your authority (p. 5) for saying, this country had not ac- 
knowledged, but had denied. The arrangement of 1782 
then, was merely the abolition of an abuse ; and a restitution 
of the genuine principles of our establishment. Suppose 
this abuse had never arisen ; that Irish independence had 
never been invaded; nor the exclusive legislative compe- 
tence of our Parliament disputed, either in theory or prac- 
tice ; and let me ask of any reasonable man, whether it 
would be an infringement of this independence, for Britain 
to propose (subjecting the offer to our rejection) a L^sla^ 
tive Union of these two independent kingdoms ? — If not, 
can such a proposal be said to violate a compact, which has 
done no more (you tell us) than to secure and reinstate us 
in that independence, of which the same proposal would 
have been no infringement ? 

Has the compact of 1782 rendered Ireland more inde- 
pendent of Great Britain, than this latter country has at all 
times been of Ireland? and would it be any invasion of 
British independence, if we should propose a Union to the 
Parliament of Great Britain ? No reasonable man can say 
it would ; because to submit to the legislature of a country, 
an ofier which that legislature may, at its discretion, accept 
of or reject, can never be construed into the slightest en- 
croachment on the independence of those to whom it is 
made. Nay, such an offer is not only compatible with their 
independence, but even with subordination on the part of 
those from whom it comes ; and accordingly, in the reign 
of Anne, before the sera of Irish independence, we find the 
proposal of Union coming from the Irish Lords. 

Now, can it be said that a proposal, coming from the 
British to the Irish Parliament, is a violation of the inde- 
pendence of this country, or of the compact by which that 
independence has been rec(^ised,— when the same propo- 
sal, moving from Ireland to Great Britain, could never, by 
any casuistry, be tortured into the slightest encroachment 
on the, at least, equally undisputed independence of that 
country ? 

France or Spun are surely as independent of Great Bri- 
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tsdn, as this idland can pretend to be ; yet I will be bold to 
say, that in proposing a L^islative Union with either of 
those states, though England might be guilty of gross ex- 
trayi^nce and absurdity, she could not be taxed with im- 
peaching their independence: Why then should she be 
accused of infringing ours, or of yiolating that compact by 
which it has been secured, on the ground of having offered 
that, which she might offer to any state in Europe, without 
incurring the chaige of having encroached upon its privi- 
l^es? 

But I am, for argument, supposing a case which does not 
exist : the English Parliament has made us no proposal. — 
The alleged violation of the compact of 1782, has consisted 
in nothing more than this, — ^tbat the King of Ireland has 
presumed to recommend it to his Irish Parliament to consi- 
der, and adopt, the l>est mode of consolidating into a lasting 
fabric, the component parts of the British empire ! In like 
manner, the King of England has ventured to recommend 
to his British Parliament, to enter upon a similar delibera- 
tion ; and I have not heard that that high-spirited nation 
has interpreted this conduct of its Monarch into an infringe- 
ment of that independence, which it possesses as undoubtedly 
and securely, as Ireland can hers, by virtue of the compact 
of 1782. 

The proposal t>f a Union has been introduced in the most 
legitimate, and unobjectionable shape possible : it has been 
offered to the consideration of the British and Irish Legis- 
lature, by the common Monarch of both kingdoms. 

In the year 1780 we acquired a free trade : and in 1782 
we acquired a free constitution. Our acquisition in 1780 
was not held to preclude a commercial r^ulation in 1785 ;^ 
and why should our acquisitions of 1782 be held to prevent 
a constitutional regulation in 1799 ? It was indeed indis- 

Eensable that the arrangements of 1785 should be compati* 
le with the freedom of trade which had been conceded five 
years before ; and in like manner it is indispensably requi- 
site, (towards their validity,) that any constitutional ar- 
rangements, hereafter made, should be consistent with the 
rights which this country acquired in 1782; and should not 
violate the independence which we then asserted. 

If the British Parliament had attempted, by a statute 

* For no opposition to the arrangement was on thb ground ever made or 
tlioagfat of. 
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mmed in fi!kig^and) to bind thte Muiiiry to n Unimi^ ihte 
mdeed would bftte t)€^ti to tiokte t&6 tfompai^ of 1783 : 
but what, on the c<»it3rtity, has been done P-^the recomnMm^ 
dation from the ditone involved a manifest ado^ion of 
exdttdive competence in the Parliament of this eoantry to 
decide ttpon the queMion t and the British Minieter, in tbai 
. speech to which you m A*eqaenlly advert, has expressly 
acknowledged the right of the Irish {Parliament to reject 
the measure of a Le^slative Union. Thus the proposal, so 
far from violating the agreement of 1782, has afforded a 
signal instance of adherence to that compact, and solemn 
recognition of the independence which it secured. 

Let me now anticipate, in some degree, upon a topic 
which belongs to another part of my argument, by snppos* 
ing, that instead of having been merely proposed, the mea- 
sure of a Union had been adopted ; and by inquiring, Whe^ 
tfaer such adoption would be a violation of the compact of 
178fi? 

' A moment's reflection will convince my reader— ^hat 
much of the reasoning, which, for another purpose, I have 
had recourse to, will prove that this measure would involve 
no such violation. 

For instance : Is JBngland less dependent upon Ireland, 
than this latter country is on her r clearly not. Yet a 
Legislative Union Would not encroach on the independence 
of Great Britain : then neither can it, include a breach of 
that compact of 178S, which ifis nkist isealous advocate can*- 
not pretend to haVe done more, than render Ireland as 
independent of Britain, as Bri^n is of her» 

But Union will dinnnish the number of Irish represen** 
tatives^ Suppose I should consent to desert the abstract 
question, and enter upon tbat whicb, r^arding the terms, 
is not before me, still I may with truth reply to this ol]^« 
tion,^^that a representation proportioned to Irish territory, 
population, resources, and contribution, in a Union tho* 
roughly identifying the interests of the two countries, will 
be sufficient to secure to Ireland, as complete a participa^ 
tion in the privities of the British Constitution^ (and what 
more could her warmest friend desire ?) as is enjoyed by 
the inhabitants of any English county; whose numbers 
would yet (if any one Were silly enough to compare them) 
be found to bear no proportion to the sum of British repre- 
sentation. 

Again : Ireland is not, by virtue of the compact of 1782, 
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* 

leas deipeildaiit dn Oreal Brittdii) than 8c<»ilttid wm m 
Bligltod before 1706. If ft Unioti then would inMn^e fhttC 
independence which* onr compact hft6 procured, it follows^ 
Ihftt the Scottish Union involved a Vicdation of the inde- 
pcmdence of Scotland. Bat no loyal subject, ot friend tD 
order — will flippantly impeftch the justice or validity cf ft 
treaty, on which periiaps depend the Intimacy of the 
United Parliftment,-^the authority of its Matnte^ ftnd eVM 
the title of his Majesty to his Scottish crown.* 

By the Union, the number of Scotch representatives WlMi 
abridged; and I shall no otherwise answer the epitheti 
which you lavish on an analogous system, when yon describe 
Irish Union as " a destructive and accursed meftsnre^^ *« ft 
surrender aUd annihilation of our con8titution^''->«^an by 
su^esting to you the subversive consequence^ Which lurk 
behind a doctrine,-^that may taint the ads of the British 
Legislature for near a century ; absolve Scotland from ittf 
allegiance, and impeach the title of the reigning family to 
the throne of that realm ; or which at best will leave thid 
great Imperial arrangement^ to depend for its stability on 
the frftU basis of acquiescence^ and of an insufficient and 
short-lived prescription^ Which we cftn trace to have com* 
idedced in an unjust encroachment on the rights and privi-> 
leges of an independent nation. 

The measure of Union can no otherwise violate thatcom^ 
puet, on which you so much rdy, than by trenching on 
the independence which it guaranteed ; and if such would 
be its operation in the case of Ireland, such must it have 
been in the case of equally independent Scotland. As in- 
vectives are not arguments, (else a speech would be logical, 
in proportion as It was abusive,) I am sure you hftve too 
much sense and candour, to expect that I ^ould give a 
farther answer to those epithets, which you have lavished 
on the measure of a Legislative Union. You do not need 
to be informed, that if Union were indeed the annihilation 
of our constitution, the many virtuous and enlightened 
men who are friendly to it, would become zealous codverts^ 
to your opinion : but those persons hold Union to include 
no such surrender; and if their judgment be erroneous 
yet they are to be refhted by argument, and not fri^tened 
out of their sentiments by mere vehement assertion Let 
me close this part of my ai^mcntj by selecthig a few 

* Seear«d to the Hoase of HanoTOr by an artiei« of tlM Ubiou. 
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l^assages from the numerous extracts, which you have in- 
COTporated into your speech ; and by subjoiiiing a remark 
on the conclusiveness of such documents. 

The first passage which I shall transcribe, is extracted 
by you (p. 7,) from an address to his Majesty, voted by 
the House of Commons, on the I6th of April, 1782, and 
is as follows; ^^ The crown of Ireland is inseparably an- 
nexed to the crown of Great Britain ; on which connexion 
the interest and happiness of both nations depend ; but the 
kingdom of Ireland is a distinct kingdom^ tvith a Parliament 
qf her oum, the sole legislature ihereqf^^ 

Upon this latter sentence, you seem to me to place some 
reliance; but as it strikes me, without the least foundation. 
It is manifest, to any person who reads the passage, and 
has even a general notion of the transactions of that period, 
that those who penned the address had no intention of in- 
sisting j>n the distinctness of this kingdom, or contrasting 
it with the situation which Union would produce; but 
merely meant to urge this distinctness, as an argument 
against the abuse, of which they complained ; and to insi- 
nuate the injustice of their being bound by the acts of a 
Parliament, in which they toere not represented : and that 
this is the true interpretation of the passage is so clear, 
from even what I have already quoted, that it is almost 
superfluous to support it by transcribing the next sentence, 
which, however, is as follows ; " there is no body of men 
competent to make laws, to bind this nation, except the 
King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland; nor any other 
Parliament, which hath any authority in this country, save 
only the Parliament of Ireland." 

The next passages which I shall transcribe, are extracted 
from an address of the House of Commons to the Duke of 
Portland, and from the speech with which his Grace con- 
cluded the session; and occur in pages 14 and Id of your 



<< We" (say the House of Commons,) ^^ shall have seen 
this great national arrangement established on a basis which 
secures the tranquillity of Ireland, and unites the affections 
as well as interests of both kingdoms." 

" Convince the people" (says the Lord Lieutenant) " in 
your several districts, that the two kingdoms are now 
one ; indissolubly connected in unity of constitution, and 
unity of interests." 

Upon these passages I would remark, that the language 
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which they h<M was encouraging and useful ; calculated to 
promote harmony between the two countries, and produce 
that lasting cordiality which it proclaimed. But with all 
due respect for the speech of a Viceroy, (which yet the 
constitution recognizes as the speech of the minister,) and 
all proper deference for the adidress of a House of Com- 
mons, I would obsenre, that both the Viceroy and the 
Commons, when they trayel out of facts, and expatiate in 
conjectures, risk falling into those errors from which no 
human creature is exempt. There is but one potentate, 
that I know of, who claims to be infallible, and his claim, 
the tenets of my religion do not oblige me to admit. But^ 
if I be not bound to acquiesce imfJicitly in all the obiter 
opinions, which are promulgated by a Viceroy, or a House 
of Common8,--8till less am I obliged to swallow their pre* 
dictions. When they turn prophets, I feel myself war- 
ranted to doubt their inspiration ; though, in th^^present 
instance, I choose to shift from myself, on the societies of 
United Irishmen, and hordes of Irish traitors, the disre- 
spectful task of comparing certain events and doctrines 
which we haye lately witnessed, with those predictions 
which foretold the permanent tranquillity of Ireland, the 
mutual affection of the sister countries, and their indissolu-^ 
ble connexion, — as the ineyitablc consequences of the ar- 
rangement of 17^^ 

The next (and last) reference, which I shall rather 
digress from the train of my argument to notice, is that 
which you make to the modification of Poynings' law, and 
which will be found in page 24 of your speech. That 
statute, you say, ^< enacts that no bill shall pass into a law 
in Ireland, unless it be returned under the great seal of 
Great Britain." 

TMs provision you state, with a triumph which I cannot 
understand. To me it seems to involve a signal acknow- 
ledgment of the frailty of that bond by which these coun- 
tries are connected ; and to apply a weak and inadequate 
remedy to the evil which it admits. What is the cure 
which it administers? Forsooth the responsibility of an 
individual to the Parliament of Great Britain. This won- 
derful nostrum is to remove all the separating tendencies, 
and acrimonies, and eruptions, which^ may arise from tjie 
nature of our present connexion, and announce the cachexy « 
of our Imperial Constitution. No : I advert to the defect 
which this provision announces, and place little reliance on 
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the cure which it provides. I coni^der the law as an argu^ 
ment for a Legislative UnioD5 inasmuch as I do«ot estimate 
the vigour of a man, hy the number of his crutches, or the 
stability of a bouse by the number of its props. 

Having now finished my examination of those documents 
to which you refer, I return from that short digression 
which, in tioticing the last of them, I have made; and 
close the answer which I have endeavoured to give to this 
part of your argument, by admitting, in the very language 
whi<^ you have chosen to adopt, <^ that the adjustment of 
1782 was final : that by it the Constitution of Ireland was 
lully and perfectly established ; and that no constitutional 
questimf can exist, to interrupt the harmony of the two 
countries."* 

But, as the adoption of Union by an Iridb Parliament, 
independent, and uncontrolled, would not unsettle that 
final adjustment, which did no more than assert the ihde« 
pendence of that Parliament,*^as the mode in which the 
measure of Union has been introduced, so fiur from assail- 
ing that ^^ full and perfect establishment" of our indepen- 
dence, which was secured to us in 1782, has, on the con- 
trary, at the risk of losing this great measure, most solemnly 
and explicitly recognized that independence, — as Union is 
no ^ constitutional question," but an imperial arrangement 
submitted to the wisdom of our Parliament, and which that 
Parliament is competent to reject, — and above all, as I 
acquiesce in the proposition contained in bis Majesty's 
answer to an address in 1782, that ^^ the constitutional 
Connexion between Great Britain and Ireland, is essential 
to the interests and hapless of both nations,"^ — I am, 
Sor thete reasons, undbfe to discover how that position on 
which you so rely, — that the adjustment of 1782 was final, 
y^is at all material to the present question ; and I am ready 
to adopt a measure, whidi, without repealing that recc^- 
nition of the ind^)endence of Ireland, seems calculated to 
give stability to its connexion v(dth Great Britain. 

In denying the settlement of 1782 to have been final, it 
seems that Mr. Pitt meant to assert no more than I do. 
He could not mean to deny, diat that aiTangement put a 
final period to all British claims of legislating for this 
eountry, and all ^oubts respecting Irish independence. 
That he did not intend to dispute this, he has very unequi* 

♦ P«ge8 31, 32. t IWd la 
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yp<mUy {NToved, by an explicit admission of the indepen- 
dence of our Parliament, and its competence to reject the 
measure which was submitted to its consideration. He 
seems merely to have deprecated a perversion of this truths 
to the purposes of falsehood ; and^ while he admitted that 
the compact of 1782 was a 6nal settlement q[ all controver- 
sies, to have denied that it was a final abolition of the inhc-^ 
rmt powers qf Parliament : that it extinguished or abridged 
the deliberative or (internally) legislative capacities of 
either legislature ; or debarred the Irish Parliaonent from 
the unalienable right of employing the supreme authority 
of the state, towards attaining the permanent welfare of 
the empire. This, I appreh^di was all that be denied ; 
and heartily do 1 concur in the denial : delibemtely dp I 
record my dissent from those who pronou9ce, that in 
accomplishing a Union, the British or Irish Parliament 
would violate the fipal settlement of 1T82* 

I might not state accurately, (as I have not the jointed 
copy before me,) and therefore I do not attempt to state at 
all, the speech of the British minister : I merely suggest, 
that he appears to have made no assertion, sub$tantiaibf 
different Irom mine, upon this question. The immense 
superiority of his talents and political knowledge over mine, 
may have prevented him irom treating the subject as I have 
done. He, for instance^ may have dwelt on the presnmp* 
tion which arises, from what pasi^d in the British Parlia- 
ment on the 17th of May, 1783^ that some further mea- 
sures of constitution were then in the contemplation of the 
British Lc^lature.* 

^' The fact" (you tell us,) ^^ seems to be^ that the resolu- 
tion in respect to future measures had conunerccy only, in 

View, t 

In the above passage, you appear to admit some further 
arrangements to have been in contemplation ; which, whe- 
ther they were commercial, yon can but conjecture, and 
we may be allowed to doubt. But suppose tiiey w«p:e. 
Still the &ct supplies this inference, that the compact of 
1782 did not preclude the Pariiamepts of those countries 
from keeping up a friendly and federative intercourse, and 
entering into such new compacts as circumstances migh|i 
require. And why not into political, as well as commer- 
ce ciwpacts? The agreement of 1732 had decided a 

* Page 19. t Ibid. 31. 
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point in issue : it had put an end to controversy, not to 
intercourse, between the countries; and they still, compa- 
tibly with the spirit of that contract, were at liberty to enter 
on any new treaty, political or commercial ; provided, in 
concluding or abandoning it, the Irish Parliament was 
allowed to exercise as uncontrolled a discretion as the Bri- 
tish ; and, in short, provided the basis of the transaction 
was an acknowledgment of that independence which we 
established in 1782. But the address of the Irish Com- 
mons to his Majesty, at that period, having (with truth) 
denied that ^^ any other Parliament hath authority in this 
country, save only the Parliament of Ireland,"* therefore 
a Legislative Union would disturb the settlement of 1782 ! 
I deny the conclusion. It is only one of the numerous 
forms, in which the unproved and untenable assertion 
appears, that, after Union, the supreme authority would 
not continue vested in the Parliament of Ireland ; and can 
ha^e no influence on any minds, but those which confound 
distinctness with independence, and Union with subordina- 
tion. After Union, the power of legislating for this coun- 
try would still remain vested in the Parliament of Ireland, 
if, at this day, the Parliament of England be that of York- 
shire, or the Parliament of Ireland be that of Dublin; 
and, if the contrast between the number of Irish and Bri- 
tish Representatives in the United Parliament, were less 
silly and delusive than I contend it is, still, of the inferiority 
on the part of Ireland I might say, as on another occasion 
you have done, that " if it created a theoretic difference 
in the constitution of the two kingdoms, which renders 
ours inferior, it is one, not injurious to us, but necessary 
from our situation in the empire, and which secures Union 
and connexion on a firm and lasting basis."f With far 
more justice this language may be appropriated to the 
measure which I am supporting, than to the more invi- 
dious, yet less effectual one to which you apply it. 

Union would proportion Irish Legislative weight to the 
importance of this country, in point of territory, &c. and 
thus that inferiority, (which, when our interests were iden- 
tified, must besides be uninjurious,) would be one arising 
Jrom our physical situation, and derived rather from the 

* Tliis answer will also apply to p. 8, — where the same reasourag is hi8i'>' 
nuated in the following passage : *' While Ireland retains a Parliament, she 
has the means of redress.** 

f Page 24. 
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law of natui'e than of convention; but the modification of 
Poynings' Law, which you extol,* for having put one of 
the co-ordinate estates of the Independent Irish Parliament 
in absolute dependence on the British Legislature, — this sta- 
tute, I say, without which you admit that the boasted ar- 
rangement of 1782 would have been imperfect,f lamely and 
incompletely achieves its purpose of strengthening the con^ 
nexion, by delivering Irish independence into the guardian- 
ship of a British Mmister, and thus proportioning our in^ 
feriority, not to our relative natural situation, but to the 
possible caprice, or ignorance, or wickedness, or usurping 
policy of an individual, or a Cabinet. — I will admit, what 
it might be disrespectful to assert, that the arrangement of 
1782 was imperfect, (and if so, its deficiencies were ill sup* 
plied by the statute which I have just noticed;) but it, in 
my opinion^ laid a glorious foundation for that measure, 
which I still conceive to be necessary, towards permanently 
consolidating the strength and interests of the empire : it 
raised us from that subservient situation, in which England 
might have dictated to us the terms of Union ; and by re- 
storing or asserting the independence of this country, it 
enaUed us to treat on equal terms, and to dictate, in our 
turn, the only Union we would accept. I will not dispa* 
rage that settlement which fixed the constitution of this 
kingdom, by,^ on the one hand, forgetting that it has raised 
us to a situation, from which we can treat securely and 
advantageously with the sister country ; or, on the other 
hand) by insisting that it has paralysed our Parliament, 
and precluded them from directing those powers which a 
supreme le^slature must possess, towards accomplishing 
what they deem conducive to the prosperity of the Irish 
people. 

But ^^ if the work of 1782 was incomplete, wby were 
not the measures followed up to their completion ?" j: Why 
was not a Union then accomplished? Many causes may 
have prevented it. Perhaps this was not precisely the fur- 
ther measure, which was m the contemplation of the min* 
istry of that day : perhaps the prejudices, or if you please^ 
the temper of the Irish people, were not then such as to 
promise a cordial reception of the measure. To have offered 
Union, when we demanded independence — might have 
seemed a sort of jealous compromise ; and brought a sus* 

* Pages 24 anil 2$. f Ibid 24, \ Ibid 2a 
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picion upon the project, as if it were something less vAlii^ 
able, than what our Parliament had asked. In the excited 
state of the Irish mind, at that day, it might have been im- 
politic to have afforded them even a less pretext for jealousy 
-and discontent: nay, the coolest Irish patriotism — ^if a 
Union had been then proposed — might have plausibly, at 
least, objected to the incorporation of the countries, under 
the relative circumstances in which they stood : might have 
demanded a recc^ition of Irish independence, as a preli- 
minary security, for our obtaining Union on beneficial and 
honourable terms ; and meantime required a trial of the 
effects of this independence, as a reasonable experiment, 
and one gratifying to the feelings of a proud and generous 
people. If any evils have arisen from independence, yet 
before it had existence, they could not be felt, and mighf 
not be foreseen. The trial, however, has now been fully 
made. It is since 1782, that the commercial propositioni^ 
have been refused, that thie transaction of the Regency has* 
taken place, and that bills, for Parliamentary Reform, have 
farttmatefy been rejected, which, if they had passed, (as 
they might have done) would have sapped the connexion, 
by destroying the similitude of the Imperial Parliaments, 
and giving Ireland a legislature, differently constituted 
from that of Britain. It is since 1782, that France has 
become a monster, devastating Europe, and manifesting 
such distinguished hostility to jBritain, as calls upon us, to 
consolidate the defensive rorce of that ei/ipire, of which,; 
you admit, we form ^^ a constituent and inseparable part."^ 
It is within the same interval, that under French auspices, 
separatism has flourished so fra-midably in this country, and 
ripened to a rebellion, of which, (spite of the ^^ perpetual 
pledge of amity,"f by which we were pronounced to have 
been ** indissdlubly connected,''}:' in 1782,) the object was 
not to strengthen our connexion with Great Britain. It is 
since 4782, that religious discord has assumed ti character 
of so much animosity, as to suggest, that whilst, on the 
one hand, it may, in our present situation, be dangerous 
to grant, it may, on the other hand, (if a divided people 
is an evil) be impolitic to withhold. 

These several facts and circumstances, and the reflec- 
tions which they supply, may have furnished many argu- 
ments for a Union, which did not offer themselves in 1782; 

* Page 26. . f Ibid 31. \ IbM 33. 
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«iid, by reducing theory to practice, may have conside^ra^ 
bly strengtbaied those reasons, which existed even then t 
in short, there are a thousand obvious causes, which may 
jiave prevented the accomplishment of^a Union at that 
period, and which it would be nearly as little difficult) as 
it would be material to enumerate. And if, after all, the 
measure has been too long delayed, does it follow that it 
ought in prudence to be finally abandoned? and this, at a 
moment, when the events passing In the world demons 
strate its expedience, emphatically and clearly; and even 
render it doubtful, whether Union ought not to be sdop* 
ted, on terms less advantageous than it is in our power to 
ensure ? In vain do you ask ^^ what reliance we can place 
on the British minister's adherence to any compact, on 
which he might rest his projected Union, if he has already 
viohUied a compact solemnly made and ratified ?'** Your 
question assumes that the agreement of 1782 has been in**- 
mnged ; a position, which I have denied, and, as I hope, 
disproved. But this renowned adjustment, (which you are 
mistaken in supposing that Union will disturb,) has show-^ 
ered ** down upon us blessings, trade, and affluence,"f 
almost incalculable. After having be^ed to except from ' 
this list of blessings — the internal discord — the attempts at 
separation — the deep-laid conspiracies — ^the rebellion and 
invasion, which we have witnessed — and are still witness- 
ing, apd which have all occurred since 1782, I would ex- 
press my doubt, whether these advances in commercial 
prosperity are fairly attributable to the adjustment in ques- 
tion. Without the aid of any adjustment, if we believe 
Rose and Chidmers, (nay, if we do not shut our eyes on 
an obtrusive truth) Great Britain has, in the same interval, 
made advances as enormously exceeding those, which she 
had made in former periods. We cannot impute these to 
any thing that passed m 1782. Why then *should we trace 
the accelerated progress of Irish prosperity to the'coristitu* 
tional occurrences of that period? Events, from- which 
might have been more naturally expected that domestic 
content and tranquillity, which tliey have utterly failed to 
produce ! Why may we not rather attribute such rapid 
strides to affluence, to those causes, whatever they be> 
which have aggrandised Great Britain, and consider them 
as our portion of the common benefits of imperial greatness, 

♦ Page 83. f ^^'^^ 34. 
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and as a motive for strengtheDiiig that connexion, from 
whence they have flowed r Fr^m our free trade,* they 
may indeed be in a great degree derivable : but that free* 
dom will not be abridged by Union, and was not acquired 
in l'r82, 

I have already protested against being held to any more 
strict arrangement, than a mere regular pursuit of your 
reasoning will supply : — I am answering your argument ; 
and cannot, if I wished it, be more systematic than you 
are; unless I deviate from that course which you have 
mrescribed, and to which it is my business to adhere.-— 
Therefore, having followed you in your investigation of the 
adjustment of 1782, having digressed with you from the 
transactions of that period, and vnth you recurred to them 
again, I now accompany you to the discussions of 1785. 

The Duke of Rutland, at the opening of the session, re« 
commends ^^ to the earnest investigation" of Parliament, 
<^ those objects of trade and commerce, between Great 
Britain and Ireland," (you say " mark the expression,") 
*< which had not yet received their compkte adjustmentJ'f — 
The meaning of these expressions is sufficiently apparent : 
they were made use of on the subject of commerce merely ; 
and involve no more than the assertion which you yourself 
make, that from 1782 ^^ no advance was made as to com- 
merce in general, except what was done by Yelverton's 
Bill ;"J — the inadequacy of which you had shewn in page 
30 ; and also shewed by your support of the commercial 
arrangement in 1785* And you must allow me to take 
this occasion of acquiescing in the ti*uth of your position, in 
' page 45, that ^^ to select general expressions made use of 
on the subject of commerce, and apply them to the suliject 
of constitution, shews no great candour in reasoning." 
This doctrine of yours also applies to the observation which 
you make on another part of the Duke of Rutland's speech, 
in which he states a << common interest in treaties with 
foreign states, as forming a bond of mutual connexion." |j 
This passage you contrast with Lord Castlereagh's opinion, 
(in which I most heartily acquiesce) that the consideration 
of the federative relations of the British Empire, with 
foreign states, furnishes strong inducements to a Union. 
You forget, that the Duke spoke merely of commercial 

* Granted by the British Parliament. f Page 16. 

t Page 35.-. || Ibid 37. 
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treaties ; and that (as you very properly remark) " to select 
ezpressioDs, made use of on one Subject, and apply theni 
to another, i^ews no gr^t candour in reasoning." 
. . With respect to your own conduct at this last mentioned 
period, far be it from me to make, what after all might be 
an unsuccessful attempt^ in demonstrating your inconsis- 
tency, to detect spots in the political character of a man, 
BO superior to myself. In shortly contrasting your past 
and present conduct, my object is only to tempt you to 
revise the latter ; or, if I cannot accomplish this, then to 
lessen the weight of your authority against me, by balanc- 
ing one opinion of yours against the other. 
' You admit yourself to have said, in 1785, " that things 
could not remain as they were: that commercial jealousy 
was roused, and would increase with two independent legis- 
latures, if these did not mutually declare the principles 
whereby their powers should be separately employed, in 
directing the common concerns of trade ; and that without 
this united interest of commerce, political Union would 
receive many shocks; and separation of interest must 
threaten separation of connexion.*'* In vain. Sir, would 
you dilute the strong effect of these assertions, and soften 
the contrasted colouring with which they relieve your pre-* 
sent conduct. On what occasion, and for what purpose, 
did you make use of these positions ? — to shew that the two 
l^^latures should enter into a compact, (for this is what 
was proposed) respecting the mode of forming their com- 
mercial r^ulations. When you declared that things could 
not remsdn as they were, your meaning, exclusively and 
evidently, was, that such a compact was necessary to the 
security of the oonnexion. When you observed that the 
jealousy, which was roused, would increase with two in- 
dependent l^islatures, — ^you manifestly implied that this 
distinctness was pr^nant with dangers to the connexion, 
which required the correction of some imperial compact, 
that, qualifying this independence should be binding upon 
both ; — and in^ding, that without that commercial Union, 
(which nothing but this compact could permanently secure,) 
the political Union would be exposed to shocks, which 
would threaten the connexion, — you, in my mind, pro- 
mulged a doctrine, which was as true, as it is irreconcila-' 
ble with your present opinions. 

♦ Pages 4^, 4.9. 
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:Auy other interpretation thw tbi89 which! ha^e given 
of the passages above cited, would render th^n impertinent 
to the propositions which you employed diem to support* 
How then can you now assert that ^^ things do not remain « 
as they were,*'* when you are. aware, that no compact ban 
l>een entered into ? and that the Irish Parliament is not 
bound to conform to the British laws, which may be made 
respecting certsdn matters of trade and navigation? or, how 
i^an you desire that things should not be modified, when 
you admit they cannot remain as they are ?t and tibat the 
security. of the connexion is endangered by the want of ihat 
compact, which, in consequence of the distinctness of our 
legislatures, has been rejected? ^^ The passing" (you say) 
^^ of the commercial propositions into a law, would have 
completely answered all the purposes of the present pro* 
ject,":|: (of Union.) Without acquiescing in the rectitc^e 
of this doctrine, I may yet remark fliat they have not 
passed into a law ; and therefore, that, even conformably 
to your own principles, a Union may be necessary. 

But things, you tell us, have not remidned as they werew 
^' The evil, of commercial jealousies, acting upon the laws 
of two independent legislatures, has been remedied by the 
good sense, and mutual interest of each country, from time 
to time passing all laws necessary, to prevent the inoonve* 
nience of commercial jealou8ies."§ Sir, die danger is, that 
the exercise, by distinct le^slatures, of their undoubtied 
privileges, may produce imperial dissension ; and that die 
good sense of the countries, in having as yet prevented the 
miscluef from arising, has annihilated that risk, whidi 
springs, eternally and inevitably, from such. a legislative 
organization, is a positioUf which it is more necessary, dian 
it is easy, to demonstrate. 

You seem too, in 1785, not to have foreseen the all-^ 
healing efficacy of this good sense, when you argued so 
strongly for the necessity of a commercial compact ; nor 
does it afford an uninstructive Jessefi of human pvejudioe 
and inconsistency, to find a person of your disdnguisbed 
sagacity and talents, in one place, || considering the great 
seal of Britain to be a better security than the good sense 
of Ireland, for a continuance of the connexion between the 
two countries; and, in another place,f preferring the junc- 

♦ Page 45. f Ibid. 37. t Pag« ^l. § Ibid. 85. 
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Uoo, which 'tbn good sense, yim. say, has formed, to the 
guarantee which a solemn compact' would bestow; thoi^ 
a casuist might doubt whether that roll of parchment, which 
yoa«o despise, be a more frail assurance than the piece of 
waix, in which you place such implicit confidence. Some, 
I kkiow, have pushed this contempt of parchment farther 
than you do; and even extended their sacrilegious irreve^ 
veronce to waat. On theSr arrc^nce, a parchment, adorned 
with the great seal of England on its right side, and of 
Ireland on its left, can toske no impression of re&pect« 
They affirm, (but they are calumniators of our constitu- 
tion) that>Lrish independence (t;viiich they admit to be 
remarkably well-sounding words) is no where to be found, 
bat in certain rolls of parchment, called 22 Geo. III. c« 
53, and. 23 Greo. III. c. 28; and these, they are so far firom 
re8|)^etitig, that they quite mistake their operation ; which 
they conceive to have been {I was about to say, purely J of 
a' commercial nature; and to have erected an Irish aristcv* 
craey into a company, for exdnaively carrying on the 
trade of jobbings and of Parliament. This commerce they 
inde^ contend to have flourished under their protection ; 
but doubt whether the prosperity of the country has ad^ 
vanced iii proportion : whether the commodity in which 
they traffic-*-! mean connexions-was not secured as well 
to England, and less expensively and gallingly to this 
coantry, before their aristocratic monopoly had accrued ; 
and whether, in short, British ascendancy^ might not, with 
as much advantage to both kingdoms, have remained in 
the keefnng of an En^idi Parliament, as been transferred 
to Irish Commissioners, to admimster. Nay, they insist, 
that by the ingenuity of British councils, this wax and 
parchment Has been manufactured into a mask, beneath 
which, Englifib superiority, wearing the features of Irish 
independence, has ranged without control, and been lesS' 
susceptible of confinement, within the limits of that ascen* 
dant, which, (i speak this seriously) Britain ought to pos- 
sess : which belongs to our situation, and is necessary to 
our connexion ; since I bold it for a maxim, that this 
county must be united with, or separate from, or in a 
certain degree praetieally dependent upon Britain. 

In truth, I conceive you, Sir, in 1785, to have very 
signally recorded your concurrence in my doctrine, as to 
the propriety of such control. I mean by the support 
which I apprehend you gave to propositions that were 
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resisted by MesBrs. Flood and Orattan, on the groimd of 
their 5^ interferisg with the legislative authority of the 
Irish Parliament)" — ^violating that compact of 1782, on 
which you now so much rely, — and ^^ putting an end to the 
free Constitution of Ireland."* And as, in truth, that 
commercial system went to bind this country in certain 
cases, by the acts of a Parliament im which she uhxs not 
represefdedf (by pledging her to the adoption of such acts 
when made, and thus so far divesting her of all l^tslative 
freedom, ) I am the more surprised at your constitutional 
scruples about a Union, which would not bind Ireland by 
the acts of any legidature^ but one in which her aristocracy, 
wealthy and poputatian^ were adequately represented; snd I 
cannot easily reconcile your affirmation, that not ^' an atom 
of our constitution"f was surrendered by the plan which 
you recommended in 1785, — with your position diat the 
system now proposed involves its utter annihilation. To 
me that measure seems somewhat more than merely eligible, 
which, by identifying even to vulgar eyes, the interests of 
both countries, will appease the fiftctions, and promote the 
wealth and tranquillity of this: which, instead of destroy- 
ing the substance of our establishment, will animate its 
lifeless forms with the pure and genuine spirit of the British 
constitution, and give it a vigour that shall scatter blessings 
through this too long drooping land. 

But will Union produce these advantages to our countrv ? 
This, I admit, is the real question. The intrinsic nients 
of the measure form the true matter for our discussion ; 
to which the competence of Parliament, and the compact 
of 1782, are about as pertin^it as Lord Macartney's em- 
bassy to China. 

You ask, I what defects, tending to separation, the pre- 
sent state of our connexion involves ? For my part I dis^ 
oern enough to produce difficulty in selection, and tedious- 
ness in enumeration. If our independence be real, I see a 
range of possible dissensions, as wide as is the sphere of 
l^slative dominion in a state. I see that jealousy, which 
will be apt to mistake acts of animosity, for assertions of 
independence, conspiring with a thousand nameless contin- 
gencies, to turn this theory into practice; to loosen the 

* See Woodfall's Sketch of the Debate; and N. B. that these obsenration^ 
of Messrs. F. and G. were applied to the BiH of Mr. Orde, which the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Foster, supported. 

f P*^e44. i lbid52. i 
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^oBnexioD, and ^ strike the brown into the hazard.'' If 
our independence were merely nominal, the thing would be 
still worse : it might involve a dependence the more gall-^ 
ingi and aggravated, because concealed : at all events, it 
would be a fraud; and would contaminate^ and render 
odk)us, that connexion, of which it made a part; whilst it 
might expose our ostensibly independent Parliament to the 
distrust and abhorrence of the people ; might bring their 
most meritorious acts, and those most necessary towards 
supporting the connexion, into suspicion, and make them 
pass for symptoms of corrilpt servility. Again, if our inde- 
pendence were, as it might be, something fluctuacting be-^ 
tween reality and name,^— substantial on some occasions^ 
and but apparent upon others, — ^it seems to me, that the 
likely consequences would be, its combining the mischiefs 
of both systems : in any of the three cases, I discern in 
our distinctness, (that is to say, in the theory of our pre^ 
sent relation to Britsdn,) a store of weapons, whereof fac- 
tion might avail itself, to wound and sever a connexion so 
frail, that even a pique between two individuals, on oppo- 
site sides of the channel, might give to its friends some 
reasonable ground for trembling. 

If, in our present imperial arrangements, there lurk 
these tendenmes to disruption, — have the situation and 
views of France so little aided their effect, as to render it 
unwise in us to wrest from our foe, the arms which we had 
inadvertently committed to his hands? Have separatists 
at home looked idly at the weakness <^ our system, or pro- 
fited by that weakness, in attempting its destruction ? . Has 
our populace manifested such a contented fondness for the 
present establishmoit, or that celebrated compact of 17825 
which secured it, as that we need ientertain fears of modi- 
fying it, lest we might thereby damp the hyaUyy evinced 
by our liege pikemen, at Ross, or Yin^ar Hill ? 

The history of (would I could say the kite) rebellion,—^ 
the descents upon our coasts, — the fatigues of our yeo* 
manry, — the stern, though necessary provisions of our legi- 
slature, — ^the scenes of scourging in our metropolis, — ^the 
multitude of our troops, with ^1 the train <^ consolis^ 
details, which attend on civil discord and disaffection^ 
accompanied with the comments of the empty, arrogant^ 
and applauded Tone, — will supply answers to some of the 
inquiries which I have made ; and suggest whether the 
defects of our systeni be practical or merely theoretic. 
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Bui you, Sir, ^'ean find oaly two defeets erven aogv 
gested: the one o£ peace and war, including treaties; tbm 
eUSker of a r^ency.** 

As to the firs^ you say, &at as the two Idn^oms nay 
luq^ien to distent from each otiber, so a. disagreement hi- 
tween two Houses of Parliament may take place; and 
tlwrefore the argument which proves the expediency of 
o<mtofidatkig the kingdoms, would go to recommend a 
eonsdidaticai of the two Houses of Parliament; quoded 
iAsurdum^ 

.This reasoning appears liahle to some strong objections; 
which I shall take the liberty of offimng without mu^ 
order,--^ugg6sting them as they occur. 

First. One empire, ^th two l^slatures, is somewhat 
analogous to the idea of one man, with two wills ; and is 
indeed little short of a contradiction in terms : therefore, 
that die legislative powers of an empire should not be scat- 
tered, but concentrated, is at least desirable, if not essen-^ 
tial, to constituting and giving existence to the emjnre. 

But one legislature, consisting of distinct branches, is 
perfectly inteUigible in point of theory, and highly bene-* 
ficial in point of practice. 

Therefore, legislatively to blend t\^ kingdoms, if they 
be parts of one empire, would be to remove an incimds* 
tency, and obtain a good; whereas, to consolidate two 
branches of the legislature, would be to produce a mischief; 
and this without the pretext of having had any anomaly to 
remove. 

The British Legislature is divided into distinct branches ; 
because the community, which it. represents, is split into 
different interests : but the kingdoms <^ the British ^npire 
have but one interest, if properly understood ;• and there^ 
fore i the necessity for division does not exist. 

It contributes to constitutional freedom, to have the 
branches. of a legislature distinct; it contributes to imperial 
energ}', tohave thel^ilative of the emj^re consolidated, 
not dupersed. 

If two Houses of Parliament disagree"*-*tlie ^Geet is, that 
the* measure &Us to the ground; and in matt^« of internal 
i:«gulation, this may happen without ill consequence: but 
how languid will the empire be, if in great imperial con- 
cerns it must remain inactive, paralysed by the disagree- 
ment of its two legislatures ! 

* Page 52, 
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Wli3r nre tto Hoosev of tbe Britifih Legislature kept di»*' 
tiiict ? In orfier to give them an op|)ortiuiity of disagreeing^ 
with effect: in order to give efficacy and operation to tiieir 
disagre^nent; and make eadi of Ihe branobes a check upott 
the other. - . . :* 

When ]rou prescribe'^ separate legisiatures for the Bn^ 
tiih empire, is it with a view to give ^feacy to their diia* 
sennona? ^ it be noi^ you cannot soj^rt yoor measare, 
on the theory on whidi the construction otthe 3riti»fa i^ir* 
liammt is founded i if it be, you do not much consult either 
the tranquillity er vigour of die empire. 

The Ehitish system of legislative balance is compounded 
of three parts; arid involves in it a princijde «s well of 
Union, as of Separation. It possesses^ in the royal estate^ 
a guide to the cbliberatiom of the other two,— ^and middle 
term, which connects and consolidates them into one Par^ 
liament. — ^But in your imperial system, I perceive the seeds 
of nothing, but wnmgle and repulsion. It is composed of 
but two estates. It provides amply for dissension: but 
nothing for harmony. 

His A&je^ty has, indeed, at the <q>ening of the present 
session, in his speech to both legidatures, less remembered 
thdrdistiBctoess, than that thc^ formed a great council of 
the empire^ But you condemn the minister who advised 
this speech: you applaud the Irish House of Commons, 
which declined the royal guidance to deliberation ; and 
inveigh against the presumption of the British Legishture, 
in having paid more attention to the recomtnendation of the 
crown. * 

One word more on this subject, and I have done« 

Tou say that ^^ Theory says the two houses of legislature 
may disagree : and that theory oj^ says the same of the 
separate Parliaments of the two kingdoms." 

I answer, that if theory had (which it has not, or they 
would not have been so divided,) affirmed that the Houses 
of Rirliament tai^xt mischievously disagree, it would have 
been amply and repeatedly refuted by practice ; whereas, if 
the same tiMory had denied t^at the independent Parlia* 
ments of the empire might most importantly and alarm- 
ingly dissent, — the annals of 1785 and ]789 would be 
suffiM^ient to contradict Ihem. — Nay the history of the latter 
year might render it doubtful whether you were warranted 

♦ Page 56. 
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in pronouDoing*^ that it was ^^ wmecessary to Bhew^ that by 
hxw^ the executive isj and ever must be, the same^ and with the 
same constitutional powers in each kinffdomJ' — Powers limited 
and unlimited seem not to be ihe same ; and therefore the 
address* of both Houses of the Irish Parliament in 1789, 
appears to me to hare given us an executive, with different 
constitutional powers from those, which were likely to be 
conferred in England. I say from those which were likely 
to be conferred in England ; for the British Parliament had 
not as yet appointed any Regent; and therefore, by our 
promptitude, we risked having an executive diBTerent as well 
in person, as in powers. The Regency Bill, which was 
lately introduced, and in support of which you made the 
speech which has produced my present letter, admits, ' that 
upon that memorable occasion, the distinctness of our Im- 

Girial Legislatures did not obviously contribute to the sta^ 
lity of our imperial connexion. That (not declarat<»y 
but enacting) bill has, hoWever, made many other inadver- 
tent admissions, besides the deliberate one which I have 
noticed : — for having no otherwise escaped from one class 
of valid objections, than by exposing itself to others of 
equal force,*— in its text and its annotation8,f its provisions 
and its rejection, it reluctantly admitted — that the evil 
which it had recognised, it could not cure; and that none 
but an empiric would attempt purifying an acrimonious 
habit, by clapping a plaister of basilicon to the eruption. 

But, supposing the present state of our connexion to be 
defective, you doubt whether the defect be more than theo- 
retic ; and reprobate Union, as a remedy worse than ihe 
disease. You illustrate the question, by the case of juries 
from the vicinage.:): I have too sincere a respect for ancient 
establishments,, to attempt impeaching this l^al provisicm 
with respect to juries. But having got on what may, per* 
haps, be truly called the dunghill of tny profession, let me 
suggest to you that the wisdom^nd liberality of latter times, 
guided probably by experience, has greatly detracted from 
the force of your illustration. The statute (of Anne, I 
believe,) which, instead of packing juries from the wmrd, 

• Page 52. 

t The danses which bad been struck out in oommittee, were printed in 
the form of notes to the bill, and were as much at variance with the clauses 
which had been let to stand, as these latter were inconsistent among^st them- 
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directed them to be summoned from tbe body of the county 
at lai^e, — gave a most cbristian-Iike enlargement to the 
euljnit, or suitor's neighbourhood ; and resembled (so far as 
the analogy which you have chosen is just) referring tbe 
suits of the Irish people to the tribunal of an Imperial Par- 
liament. 

Besides, the law contemplates, and corrects, those ^^ pre- 
judices, animosities, and friendships," which you notice, and 
to which you suppose it blind. — Where there is reason to 
suspect that a fair trial cannot be had in the vicinage, 
(though that vicinage embraces the whole of a county,) the 
courts, to prevent injustice, will change the venue. — But 
prejudices, alas ! will spread themselves from counties to 
provinces, and may taint an entire kingdom at the last ! 
and if a suitor people should distrust the impartialitv of the 
grand inquest, — how assure them, but in changing the 
venue, by a Union ? But " local knowledge is the very 
essence of a jury's capacity to administer its fnnctions 'f***-^ 
Be it so ; will not Ireland return a pannel to the United 
Parliament ? Is a jury of the county of Louth less quali- 
fied to perform its functions, sitting in Dublin, than if it 
sat in the town of Drogheda? — And may not the Imperial 
Parliament combine possession of .local knowledge, with 
exemption from local prejudice? Or will you complain, 
that, on this grand inquest of the empire, the representa- 
tives of its British, as well as of its Irish district^ claim to 
sit? 

But the British Minister's object in pressing a Union is 
taxation ! f The grant of eight millions which has been made 
this year, and which you notice, might alone be sufficient 
to refute your imputation. But suppose it were not; the 
man who after having observed, even cursorilv, our history 
for some years back, — after having glanced his eye upon 
the present state of Ireland, and the world, — and looked as 
&r into our future (civil and religious) prospects as he 
dares, — can see no motive, but a pecuniary one, for desiring 
a L^slative Union, and assign no views but of finance 
and taxes, to the minister who proposes it, must have a 
mind very diflFerently constituted from mine. — Blind and 
weak that minister must be, who, in a period like the pre- 
sent, does not aim at rendering the subject satisfied and 
happy: who does not prefer possessing the hearts, to grasp- 

• Page 57. f Page 58. 
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lug the purses of the peojde: who does not perceive, th^t 
considenng the spirit of insubordination which has gone' 
abroad, and the jealous keenness, with which even flaws in 
government are marked, ruling powers ought, if it were 
but from mere policy, to pursue measures of conciliation^ 
liberality, and justice: that before they aim at rendering 
their system profitable, they should take care that it is 
secure ; and not, like Archimedes, be making calculations 
when an enemy is at their doors* — It is a libel on Mr. Pitt 
to sav that the purse of the nation is bis object — It is not 
he, tnat has taxed the empire : it is the Directory of France. 
It is he that has contrived to lighten the burthen, while he 
imposed it ; and to spread and strengthen the commercial 
basis by which it was to be sustained. Under his auspices 
it is, that perpetual drains have been turned into mere tem^^ 
porary annuities ; and public credit has been upheld by a 
mode as simple as efficacious:* that Qreat Britain has been 
at once diminishing her debts, and adding to her resources ; 
4nd this i^ a d^[ree so rapid and immense, that the incum- 
brances which she is paying off, she might disr^ard; and 
that her imposts are become little else than a sort of import 
duty on her wealth. But the minister, you say,f will not 
be content^ with our purse : he is also desirous to deprive 
i^s of our trade. These charges appear to me to be strangely 
incompatible with each other. It is as if a parson should 
wish to spoil the crop from which he was to receive his 
tjrthe ; or a landlord to lay waste the farm out of which he 
was to be paid his rent. It seems to me, therefore, that you 
must elect between the imputations which you would cast 
on Mr. Pitt; and cannot bring more than an alternative 
charge against him. I will suppose that you have assigned 
him, as his motive, the desire of getting the national purse 
into his possession. Is it not likely then that he declares 
no more than his real opinion, when he represents a Union 
as tencUng to secure and advance our prosperity? Is an 
empty purse the mighty object of his financial ambition ? 
Could he have the cruelty to forbid our putting a few pieces 
into the coffer, of which he held the key himself? Or 
would he prefer possessing all its emptiness at Westminster, 
to leaving it here in our custody, well supplied, — with the 
privilege of thrusting his hand into it from time to time ? 
. From this discussion of Mr. Pitt's motives, you return J. 

» Allusion to the Sinking Fund. f Page 59. \ Ibid 60. 
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to the quedtion of Regency ; and it being niy busiiiess to 
. attend you in your avguments, I make no excuse for digress 
siDg with you to this subject. 

You say, that, upon that occaaioo^ the difference between 
the two countries, which you admit to have been " unfortu- 
nate,"* and which arose from the distinctness of die Impe- 
rial Le^latures, regarded not the person of the R^ent, 
but merely the limitation of his power. Though this were 
so, such disparity of prerogative would in effect have im- 
paired a principle of our constitution ; and given the coun- 
tries two executives, instead of one. , But you seem to me 
to abridge the true extent of the difference, which took 
place between the Parliaments at that period. You forget 
ilot only that the coincidence with r^pect to person wajs 
accidental, and therefore cannot be relied cm as proof of 
conformity between the legislatures, — ^but that, in fact, no 
Regent was ever appointed for Great Britain. His. Mar 
jesty's recovery interrupted the British proceedings in their 
progress ; and however bordering upon strict certainty our, 
conjectures may be, and are, that the Heir Apparent would 
have been the person nominated, this will not lessen the 
truth or relevancy of my assertion, that the Irish Parlia- 
ment named a Regent, before one had been named in Bri- 
tain; and conferred that authority unlimited, which the 
English Parliament was* restricting ; and in doing so they 
risked having an executive different in person, and more 
than risked having "one diffsrent in respect to powers* Bnt 
they were not (you say) the Parliaments,. — they were only 
two truncated estates, that differed on that occasion.f In 
truth, the act of annexation has (by. a Union) secured the 
liarmony of the third; and so long as that statute shall pre- 
vail, I answer for the perpetual amity of the King of Ire^ 
land and Great Britain. > 

But the proceedings of our two estates, you think, at 
that time were of no avail : for ^^ notwithstatiding what 
passed in 1789, the act of annexation extending to the ease 
of a Regent, and the law of 1782, about the great seal, 
having besides put the matter out of doubt, there does no 
real difficulty exist; and the R^ent of Britain can alone 
represent the third estate of the Irish Legislature.'^^ 

But spite of the efficacy of your argument to shew the 
impropriety of what took place in 1789, — and spite of my; 

• Page 59. f Ibid 5a \ Ibid (50. 
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respect for the waxen dignity of that idol, which wilfi gdt 
up in 1782, to guard the connexion between the countries, 
— I should tremble to see that connexion await the issue of 
a combat, in which two branches of the Irish Legislature, 
unchecked and uncontradicted by any third estate, were iti 
array on one side, — and a piece of wax opposed to their 
decision on the other. Ncmt does it seem that we differ in 
sentiment on this point ; for although you pronounce the 
^case to be <^ free from all difficulty and doubt^" yet, in 
-order to 

■ M ** make assuraoce double sur^i 
** And take a Itond ot fate," 

you support, not a declaratory, but enacting bill, which 
purports to remove those doubts, of which you have de-^ 
niea the existence ; or rather (to state the operation of that 
bill more truly) which, agreeing with you, that this was 
not a case of doubt, distinctly contradicts your opinion on 
past law ; and denies, that without the provisions of this 
act, the British R^ent is ipso Jbcto the Irish third estate. 

Be this as it may, however, I concur with you in the 
expediency of preventing the repetition of such dissensions* 
We do but differ in the means, which we deem calculated 
to attain this end. In the transaction of 1789, I see no 
more than a single consequence of the distinctness of our 
iegidatures ; a cause adequate to the production of many 
mischiefs b^de. Whilst you, therefore, are content with 
plucking off the fruit ; I am rather for eradicating the pro^ 
fific cause : while you are making topical applications to 
the symptom ; I am endeavouring to remove the disease. 

You affirm that there is already a Union between the 
countries.* Do you cite the r^ency to prove that it is a 
close and firm one r .Did you support Mr. Fitzgerald's bill, 
to reccH*d your opinion of the present solidity of our con- 
nexion ? And do you continue to trust implicitly in that 
recreant wax, which deserted its post so shamefully in 
1789, and left the field open to our two Houses of PaVlia-^ 
nent? 

But, <^ Union is a merging of the Irish Parliament in 
the British."f No : it is only a merger of it in the Impe- 
rial L^slature. But suppose your position granted : what 
then ? This vile measure, forsooth, will leave us in as ill 

* Page 61. f Ibid. 
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a political situation, as Wales or Yorkshire are in at pre- 
sent ! Union does not take away our Parliament : it 
merely changes the residence of that hody ; and in r^ulat- 
ing the number of Irish and British Representatives in t}|& 
United Legislature, strikes that equitable proportion to the 
territory, population, and resources of these respective 
limbs of the empire, — whicb, while our Parliaments re- 
mained distinct, it was unnecessary to strike ; and which, 
when settled, will leave this country in as secure a situa- 
tion, as any equal tract of territory in the British domi- 
nions now enjoys. But Mr. Pitt, in recommending this 
measure, has stated Ireland ** as the vulnerable part of the 
empire, — torn by contending fiw5tions/'* Was the state- 
ment untrue in point of fact ? or immaterial in point of 
argument for a change? For its truth, we have some 
bloody documents ; supported by the testimony of Hoche 
and Humbert, and a host of foreign enemies, and domes- 
tic traitors: we have the representations of Tone to the 
government of France, as to the state of Ireland so long 
ago as 1793 ;f and the Report of our Committees of Secrecvj 
sis to its more recent situation. To those who are friendly 
to our connexion with Great Britain, is it no argument for 
a change of the nature of that connexion, that its present 
state exposes it to the foe's endeavours to dissolve it? and 
is there no ground for presuming, that the measure which 
identifies this country with Britain, must render it as little 
vulnerable^ as our enemies think this latter district of the 
empire to be at present ? It is not the ^^ roll of parch-^ 
roent'':|: which will effect the change : it is the operation of 
those provisions, which that parchment will contain : the 
cordiality which it will announce, and record: tlie liberal 
and cementing system, which it will legalize and introduce* 
But Union, instead of assuaging, tranquillizing, and 
fortifying this country, " will deprive Ireland of the resi- 
dent gentry, and upper ranks;*' (with th^r amazing and 
edifying stock of good morals, and good example !) will 
rob ^^ villages and estates of their benevolent protectors ;^ 
and encouritging land-jobbers and pirates, will degrade the 
hospitaKly of the old mansion-houses into the ni^ardly 
penury of gents' dwellings."§ It must be confess^, that 
if this be the liecessary consequence of Union, it is difficult 

* Page 62. f "^^^^ appeared dn the tfial of Jackson for high treason. 
I Page 63. ^ Ibidl 64. 
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te cooe^Ve what ol^j^t the Britkb minister could have ia 
desirifig it ; or bow the Irish Lords came to vote as they 
did on ihe first day of our session : nay» how c^ the same 
day th^e came to be a mfijority on that side in the House 
of GcHnmoBS* Our Lords must have been strangely blind 
io Uieir own interests : our Commons under the temporary 
influ^ice of an extraordinary delusion ; and Mr. Pitt, who 
has not usually passed for a silly personage, must be act^ 
ing ondtf the grossest infatuation, Apprehepsive tha^ 
Irdand is not svtiffistently discontented, nor France enough 
disposed to tdke advantage of her discontent^ he must be 
supposed eager to ad<^ a system, of whfch the manifest 
etkxt will be to render this country more vulnerable^ and the^ 
mnfnre less aeeurci I shall not. examine the details of that 
]Mciure which yoiu have drawn ; and which I, takfe to be a 
mere fency piece : resembling nothing which Union would 
produce to Irebnd; ajod conttastedbf unlike io every thi9»ff 
which ii has produced io Scotland. 

You desire me to look to Scotland and Wales, which are 
united.* I do; and ask you, are they less free than Ire* 
land, or Umn England ? Are they» in proportion to their 
natixral advmitages, less prosperous than we are? I have 
not heard of any suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in 
Wales ; or of the stern provisk>ns of a law for the suppres-^ 
sion of rebellion* I have heard indeed of a descent upon 
the Welch coast; and from comparing what happened o^ 
that occasion, with what took pl^ on the tandiftg of th^ 
Freoefa at Kilkda^ I conclude that Unk>n has no tendency 
to bnpair allegiance ; and that the imited Welch are as 
loyal as the inhabitants of disunited Ireland* But you ask, 
is Scotland, -or is England herself e^en^pt from the ta^iit 
of dkaffectbnPf and you infer, particularly from the case 
df Scotland, that Union is no protection, i am content to 
meet you on this ground; and to assert, that Ireland has 
been the Ibyer of conspiracy5 — and centre of that sedition^ 
4^ which the flames ma^, in a less d^ree, have reached^ 
other quarters of the empure. Thus, if a comparison of ibe 
situation of the respective parts of the empire proves any 
thing, as I admit it does, — it {HX)ves that Union would 
contribute to the tranquillity of Ireland. 

It demonstrates what was too evident to need being 
shewn ; that by diminishing the chances of separation, you 

• Page 67, t Ibid. 67, 
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will discourage HJbse aUempts ai % which hiwe digh&hdi 
tmr country ; and tbat the more complete is the connexioii, 
the less easily can it be dissolved. 

The$e considerations lead me to a part of this discussion^ 
whidi, I confessi I do not enter on, without embarrass- 
ment. To encounter you, oh a point of commetee, wodld 
reqiike uniSommon strength ; and unfortunately my quali- 
fication is uncommon weakness. But I denye courage / 
Irom the impr^nable truth of the opinion which I am sup- 
porting: from the concurrence of Mr. Pitt, who recount 
m^ids this measure : who pursues it, you say, with finaiH 
tkel Tiews; and whom you admit to be an eminently able 
financier ; which it requires no profound commercial inve9- ^ 
legations to pronounce he could not be, if he sought to 
earry a measure, detrimental to the prosperity of Ireland. 

On the whole, thereffore, I meet ;^ou even upon this 
ground; with much the same superstitious confidence in 
the justice of my cause, as in the days of chivalry would 
have induced me to throw down my gage, with a << Grod 
defend the right !" against some abler combatant than my* 
•elf. 

** How, or why," say you, ** should Union diffiose Brit- | 
ish wealth, or induce British capital to settle here T*^ Let I 
me select one from a thousand answers ; and say, by pro- ! 
moting our tranquillity. " i 

But how will It promote this ? I have already tried, and 
may, before I have done, again endeavour to shew. Mean* \ 
time let me observe, that the question which I have impu- 
ted to you, withdraws us from the present inquiry ; and 
admits that if Union promotes tranquillity, it must advance 
our commerce. 

In truth this is an admission, which, important asitisj 
ybtt yet cannot avoid making. You cannot avoid admit- 
ting, that without internal harmony, all other requisites to 
commercial greatness are unavailing : there can be neith^ 
industry, nor its creature, wealth. In the storms of a 
disturbed political atmosphere, Commerce will 

*' FWbid ber gems to fwell, her shades to rise, 
Nor trust her blossoms to the churlish skies :** 

It is no declamation, — it is sound reason-r-to affirm, that in 
establishing tranquillity. Union must so promote our trade, 

• Page 68. 
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US tfaBt^ven suppostog (contrary to the faet) it in s^ine te^ 
spects restrained it, — yet it must, en the liverage, be emi<^ 
nently beneficial. It is no proof of an argumentative, but 
,of a little mind, to withdraw from this grand and general 
view of the subject, — to lose ourselves,.yand perplex our 
bearers, in petty calculations. . Yet often — have I seen 
-wide views mistaken for extravagance ; and the. minutiae 
of imbecility worshipped as wisdom and discretion. It. is 
no flourish,— it is a truth, — tq state that by removing the 
•terrors which obscure and blast our land, we reinstate it in 
-the possession of whatever advantages nature gave it; and 
relieve the British possessor of capital from all apprehen-* 
sions of availing himself of those advantages, and settling 
-it in that part of the empire, where Jt will be most produce 
tive. I will ask any candid man, what, after Union, poli'>^ 
tical diiference there could be, between Ireland, and the 
same quantity of British territory in England ? or what 
should deter the capitalist from establishing himself in this 
district of the empire, if its nakircU situation made it suita- 
ble to his purposes ? Will any man deny that Ireland is 
possessed of eminent natural advantages? or that hitherto 
some fatal impediment has prevented them from being 
fruitful ? No man will be believed, who conttoverts either 
position. No man can expect credit, who affects to doubt, 
that the distinctness of the kingdoms, and consequent supr 
posed insecurity of their connexion, — the convulrions which 
nave depreciated the value of property, and damped the 
spirit of commercial enterprise and exertion, — and which 
having aimed at destroying the. connexion, might be attri-' 
buted to that distinctness, which rendered it insecure, — 
the views of our enemies directed peculiarly to this country, 
9od involving a presumption, that they discovered some 
frailty in the connexion, — that these, I say, were causes, 
adequate to restrain our commerce, . and deter capital from 
settling amongst us, — ^and that they are causes which Union 
would remove. 

Observe the language which the Dean of Gloucester puts 
into the mouths of certain English manufacturers, who 
were opposing the {^nii^el^ of their selfish details to the 
prosperity of the empire : " They" (the Irish) ** would I'un 
away wiUi our trade." (You differ from this fconjectureof 
the English traders.) " Who" (replies the Dean,) ** would 
run away with it ? or where would they run to ?'* " Why^ 
truly, our own people" (the Irii^) ** would carry some part 
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of' a manufacture from us to themselves." ILBut what 
djetriment would this be to the public ? the people of York- 
shire have done the same by Gloucestershire and Wilt- 
shire."* Thus this writer admitted (and the English 
traders urged) that Union would carry capital into Ireland ; 
but he wisely added, that this would not be a loss to Eng- 
land, but an acquisition to the empire. 

Truly has the British minister asserted, that the interests, 
of the two countries should be taken together; and that a. 
man cannot speak as a true Irishman, without speaking as 
a true Englishman ; nor vice versa.f Union could not con- 
tribute to British greatness, without increasing the prospe- 
rity of Ireland. The imperial advantages which it pro- 
duced, would not stagnate in England: they must ulti-, 
mately circulate through all the limbs of the British Empire. 
^ Having protested against their conclusiveness, I attend 
you into your details. 

After enumerating the four principal numufactiires of 
England, you affirm that the want of fuel will prevent 
their migrating into Ireland.^: 

Suppose (however improbable) that they should not; 
and what does this prove ? Only that the capital which 
travdled hither, would employ itself in a mode more con-' 
fortnable to the natural soil, means, and situation of this 
eo«i|itry. 

But you forget the comparative cheapness of labour and 
provision here. Undoubtedly, in England, a manufacture 
in which fuel was wanting, would not travel from the ' 
neighbourhood of a plentiful colliery, to a country where 
cow were scarcer, while the price of food and labour 
remained the same. But (not to mention that the objection 
wUlr not apply to the chance of manufactures being esta- 
Uished on our coasts,) the comparative lowness of wages, 
and rate of provisign here, might more than compensate 
the greater deamess of fuel, and either afford, on the ave- 
rage, a temptation, or at least so equalize the opposite in- 
ducem^its^ in this respect, as to leave the adventurer free 
to w^igh the respective benefits of an Irish and English 
situation in other points. Nay, again, these other advan- 
tages might so predominate on the side of Ireland, as to^ 

. • Dwa Tucker*8 Propowd. 

t See Mr. Pitt's Speech^ of which, since I begin this letter, I hav* 
•btained a oopy« t Page 69. 
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redeem the objection of scarcity of fuel, — ^though not com-^ 
pensated in the d^ree supposed, by the cheapness of that 
I , food and labour, which are as requisite as coals can be to 
\ I a manufacture. Besides, what should prevent British 
* adventure from putting an end to all your arguments, by 
; ii finding coal in Ireland? It is true that in p. 69 yon say, 
- /' she has it not; but in p. 88, you acknowledge that ^^eoid 
exists in Ireland; which we have never looked for effectu- 
ally, but for which necessity may compel us to search^** 
It may be the mere want of capital which has hitherto pre* 
Tented a successful search ; and the numerous other advan- 
tages which this country offers, might very probably eftuse 
its being employed* (by working our collieries,) to remove 
the only impediment which you suggest, to the establish- 
ment of manufactures. 

^ " England*' (you say) "finds a full call for all she 
makes : every year affords an increasing demahd."f What 
follows ? A temptation to vest more capital in business : a 
temptation, which would immediately operate to send such 
manufactures to tranquillized and united Ireland, as her 
situation gave opportunity for establishing to advantage; 
and which, as by the Union the empire waxed more strong 
and prosperous, would operate still more powerfully in 
favour or this country; both by encouraging enterprise, 
and by rendering Britain too small a sphere, for it6 over- 
grown capital to move and act in. 

The (constructive) bounty to the Irii^ maiiu&ciurer, of 
forty shillings on every ton of imported iron, has not 
brought capital into Ireland.f Is your inference that Union 
may not introduce it? I, for my part, can conceive that 
Conspiracy defeated — property secured — the connexion 
Strengthened — the people conciliated— ^the country tran- 
quillized — the enemy baffled in all attempts at teparation 
— might operate more effectually to bring capital intd Ire- 
land, than even a bounty of forty shillings a ton dtt im- 
|)orted iroii. Then, indeed, this bounty might have its 
additional (though comparatively puny) effect ; and tend 
to induce the settlement of a manufacture here. But aftar 
Unioti " this bounty will be extinguished. -'J N<rt abmpily ; 
or to the discouragement of trade. The system of pl'otect^ 
ing duties, according to the best commercial authorities, is 
founded on an erroneous principle; but it will nbt follow 

* Page 70 t Ibid. 69. | Ibid. 
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that what it was injudicious to establish, it will therefore 
be wise too suddenly to demolish ; and therefore you very 
truly state that the articles of Union merely propose a pos^ 
sibk period at which those duties are to cease.* Dismiss 
your fears — that ^< individuals will look to winding up their 
business, in <»rder to withdraw their capital against that 
period."f They will be content to have trade nursed as 
long as it comtinues weak; and will not prepare to with- 
draw their capital from a manufacture, because it is likely 
BO<m to throw away its staff, and cease to lean on the pro- 
tection which it has ceased to want. • ^^ We import iron at 
128* 6d. : Britain imports it at nearly £8. ; and snofa im- 
port duty on this raw material, is fitted to our infant 
state.''^ If you be warranted in this last assertion, which 
I do not mean to controvert, I must, however,^ on that 
very acqount, dissent from what you add ; and deny that 
^ every man concerned in the iron manu&cture here, must 
expect the United Parliament will put these duties on a 
lBiveL"§ If the Imperial Parliament nave (as it may have) 
a .discretion on this, point, — ^the presmnption is, that it will 
so regulate, between Britain and Ireland, tl^ impo];t du- 
ties OB the raw materials of manufacture, .as to proportion 
them to tbe ' nmturity or infancy of these sta^ iE^en 
suppose finance to be the • object of the nnnister, yet to 
make Ireland productive, he must make it affluent; to 
make the empire thrive and flourish in all its parts, he 
must promote <the prosperity of its Irish limb ; and canae'* 
quently he will adopt measures, that diall foster onr ma* 
nuftictures, and encourage loose cajntal to fix itself 
amongst us. 

' The same reasoning will apply to what yon say, with 
respect to fiurmers. *< These,'' you obsfflrve, ^^must look 
with uncertainty to the ocmtinuanoe of the com bounties; 
and expect that the principles, on which those bounties 
have been discontinued from one part of Ireland to anotiier^ 
and from the wh<^ of it to Dublin, will be extended^ on 
a similar reasoning, by the United Piu-liament, to the whoLt 
of the United Empire." || You, Sir, I rec<^eot, supported 
Ihe discontinuance of those eoim bounties : I must |Hresume 
that you suffered them to remain, until the fanner had 
ceased to require this encouragement ; nor do I suppose, 
that a United Parliament would ext^id the Kke disconti- 

• F&ge98. t Ibid. t Ibid. $ Ibid. || Ibid. 
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tituuiee to the whole of the United Empire, until agrictd' 
ture, grown more vigorous, no longer wanted such support. 

Much of what you urge, appears to me to be objectiona- 
ble in one of the following points of view : it either merely . 
goes to shew what the terms of Union should provide ; or 
what ought to be the future conduct of the Imperial Lc^g^ 
lature : (and therefore would be fit matter to offer to the 
United Parliament, or to ours, ^hen the terms of Unioiw 
were discussing;) or, secondly, your arguments rest oit; 
the sophistical assumption, that the situation of.the coun-i 
tries, when united, \i^ll remain the same Ieis it is, while 
they are distinct : and thus you debate the question upon 
fidse premises, and upon a supposition of curoumstances, 
which will not then exist. 

Of the first description, are your reasonings in page 93, 
and: 1 10. The first of which might have great weight with 
the United Parliament, or with the commissioners, whose 
province it was to arrange the terms,-^to shew to them, 
that different systems of taxation should be pursued here, 
and in Great Brittun ; and the second might, in the same 
place, be equally efficacious, to prove that some special 
measures should be adopted, towards securing the purity 
of our elections of members to the Imperial Parliament 
Of the second description is what you. urge in page 70; 
where, because the English trader has now the Irish mar- 
ket at his door, you conclude, he will after Union continue 
to possess it; and .found, on this hypothesis, an argument 
i^faiQst the measure.* 

Your premises in page 72, I better, understand, than 
what is the conclusion, which you would deduce firom them. 
You state the export of wodlen cloth from Ireland to have 
diminished so considerably within this century^ that in the 
last year it amounted to little more than one-tenth of what 
it had been in 1698. This merely proves that, of which 
we were not ignorant, and which seems not very much to 
the purpose, that the line of Irish trade has changed. Linen 
has, in Uie interval, become our staple, audits export, as 
you inform us,f was in 1796— eighty-e^t times greater as 
to quantity, and one hundred and thirty-seven times greater 
as to value, than it had been in 1700. 

. * I am not overlooking this, that, by Union, the market of each country 
'vdll be opened to the other : I mean only to say that when trade is advanced 
in this country, the Irish consumer may be supplied at hoipe. 
f Page 105. 
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But how does. this prote tbat Unioii nught not brln^oVer 
Biitidi capital, to establish the woollen manufactare r You 
say* we put down our woollen trade to oblige England. 
If so,, with the assistaBce.of her capital, we may take it up. 
again, without fear of displeasing a country from which we: 
AM have ceased to be distinct : whose jealousies, by Union, 
we. shall have swept away; and whose interests we shall; 
have identified with our own. And here permit me to con-, 
fess. a difficulty, which I have in reconciling your assert]on,f . 
that the wooUen manufacture cannot travm into Ireland, — 
with.vour statement, that the value of our woollen export 
.was. £110,000 a hundred years ago 4 — and that even imder, 
the disadvantages of our present dearth of capital, woollen, 
and cotton manufactures nave been established successfully 
near Cork.§ 

- Suppose, however, that this should not be so : — ^tbat the 
great increase of agriculture, and of the linen manufacture,, 
giving a greater pr<^t in. laud than sheep afibrd,|| the con- 
sequence should oe, that the British settlers would not turn 
their caj^tal to the woollen trade; but would. engage in 
tillf^e, or the linen trade, or fatten poric for the provisicm 
trade, as you say they have begun. to do in England ;f) or 
enter upon any other commerce, more congenifu to the cir- 
cumstances, or habits of this country. What difference 
would this nudce ? The object is that capital.should be intro- 
duced into Ireland : ■ ntft that it should ne employed in this 
or that particular way. Capital (next to tranquillity) is the 
great. commercial want of this country; and capital, by 
introducing expensive machinery, . would remove that ob- 
stacle to the establishment of the cotton trade, here, .wjbich 
you state the great use of machinery in. that manufbctiire to 
produce.** — As to the ineffectual operation of Arkwright's 
patent as a bounty, I have already remarked, with respect 
to the constructive bounty on imported iron, that the dis- 
turbed state of Ireland, and precariousness of its connexion^ 
(as well as those habits of distinctness, which discouraged 
the indiscriminate dissemination of capital through the 
entire empire,) supplied dissuasives, more than sufficient to 
countervail the ^^t of these light pecuniary inducements : 
and if Arkwright's patent has expired in England, — ^yet let 
Union repeal the patent of Irish jacobinism and sedition,— 7 

• Fftge 83. t Ibid 69, 72. | Ibid 83. § Ibid 97. 
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mA I 4efy'tIio «flbctaof ihe ceanng of thk bomtty. In 
1785, tb6 Efi^sh cotton nunrnfiustoreis << wieape under great 
anxiety and iiDeasiDeM, kettfaelrisV' (in obnsequeaoe of 
sfD-arrangetaipnt wMeb partially and laadoqcatcly ludiieved 
the oomai^itdal effects of Union,) ^^sbould draw over aU 
their wotlcmen, all thw^trade, and all* Aeir capitals; and 
be aUe to lind^raell ihem in their, ovivi tearieets, by at least 
£18 pet eent''^ It is probaUe that these apprehradons 
were exorbitant; but it is also likely ibait they w^e not 
flltc^her destitute of foundation >-HiiBd how etrangety do 
fbey contrast with your exdamaticnis, against the absurdity 
dfsnppodng that the cotton numu^uitui^ might, after Union, 
be established here ! 

As to linen, yon admit it to be ^' an article which, if 
British capital could be induced over, would very obvioudy 
invite it.''f^^But could not British capital be induced to 
settle hwe? you ^answer no; because scarcely any has set« 
tied amongst us yet. — ^This indeed is a reason for despairing^ 
tiiat, so long as Ireland remains in statu quoy English wealth 
will ovei^w its banks for her enrichment: but it would be 
t^ous to repeat what I have already stated,*— 4he very 
adequate preventives to the importation of Bdtish capital,-— 
which our ^tinetness furnished, and which our Unioit 
must remove: it would be tiresome and superfluous tO' 
ineist upon the impqssilnlity of shewing any sufficient canse^ 
(for its scalrcity will not be uiged,*) . wiudb, after Union, 
could restraltt British capital from pouring into Ireland. 

But it is mere parade, you think, to tell us, that, in eon- 
sequence of this measure) we shall participate folly in the 
wealth and commerce of Great Britain. We are already 
to free to tirade to all the world as she is.j: Yes:— ^m our 
no capital, and our no industi^, we are at liberty to trade 
with all the worid: and kee^ng civil and religious discord 
for our home consumption, mav export our traitors to Fort 
George, and deal in recruits with Pruss&a. 
' << What port in the known world can a British ship go to 
from Britain, that an Irish ship cannot go to, with the same 
cargo ironi Ireland ?• .What article can a British ship im- 
port into Britain or Irelsmd, tiiat an Iridb ship cannot 
unport equally into -Ireland or Britain ? What manufacture 
"Can Britain establish er eiUMiurage, which Ireland is not 
equally free to do ? If new sources of trade shall be opened 

* Page 74. f Ibid 76. f Ibid 77. 
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by eeo^tiesi or-by t]?6ftty» do* they ndt beliHig aqwUy^ and 
afl the Mune ifistant) to Ireland ?"* I have adopted literally 
your -own expressions; and i|ow would ask yom if your list 
of qneitionB be not a list dT reasoDs, whys alter Union^ 
British eapitfd should be vested here? more especially if 
tUs eount^'y be» \^ nattirc^ advanta^eoufi^y , situated for 
trade, (and that it is so^ emiBently^ will not be deaieds^) — 
if the tate of labour and price of provisioDs be lower here 
thUn they ^e in England, — and if British ^j^tal be grown 
too bulky (et the present lindte of it& exertion. 

In page T9, you proceed to shew that our oovnoercial 
hstwoourse w^ England ia iur^a higher d^ee b^^efioial to 
that conii^ry, than to us. The ovidenee which you adduce 
of this, does not -tbotoughly bear you out:— *fer thciState- 
VMnt, wU<^ you4ake from the cuslom^iouse books, leaves 
It balaneetigakist Britain; and a» ^< tbe^ustom^house value'' 
(you sayf ) ^^ serves every. purpose of proportion ^ oompa* 
rispn," It aeems as if yoa might have abided by it op this 
question of d^mpOrimm; morei partioularly as U is the jnroof 
to which (p. 90) you have resoi^ted, to shew how good a 
cmstomer tnis island is to Ikitain^ , To me, however, this 
adjustment of benefits rseems so little pertinent tOy.the p^re* 
sent inquiry, — and I am so persuaded that the countries are 
mutually of incalculable value to each otfaer,--4ha|; I shall 
2h)t enter farther inttf the discussion. 
^ I might perhaps, ^pon the same gr<mnd, decline review- 
ing your inquiry,' whether our linen 4rade depends on the 
British Parliament ;i|: but yet must be permitted to attend 
you, portly, through this part of yomr investigation. 

At first, (seeminglv i^mitting that we are i|idebted to 
-Britaia for this manu&otur^) yoi^ say that she is bound by 
compact to -moo^rage voor linen trader I am sure she is 
bound by interest to encourage this,, and every other Irish 
fabric $ «tid I believe she sees what is her true^ interest, in 
jbhis respe<)t:T-bbt what was the nature of this>compact, or 
when or. where it was entered into, you have not informed 
Us; and I, foe my pfirt, do not know. 

The British measures which protect our linen trade, fure, 
first their duties on the £{>reign linens;, and secondly^ their 
bcmnty on .the carport of I6A linens. Does not the,«onti« 
nuance 4f these^measuve^diqiiend on the British ParUament? 
How then can* it be denied that our linen trade is postered 
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by their protection ? But neither duties nw bonnties ^^1*^^ 

Sven for us ! To inquire scrnpdousiy into this, would, I- 
ink, be very childish. Facts and consequences fure ob-^ 
Tious; but motives are more abstaruse; and hero the ques- 
tion is more as to the utility of the grant, than the genero- 
mty of the grantor. Now as to the value of a concession, 
amcting that linen, which, according to Mr. Pitt, consti- 
tutes four-fifths, and according to you, about one-half,* of 
our exports to all the world, no reasonable doubt can be 
entertained; and as to what you state, p. 85, in disparage^ 
ment of British kindniess, it seems to me to prove no more 
than this, that while she was encouraging our linen manu-^ 
facture, she also tried to serve her own carrying trade. • > 

I b^ to decline following you in your inquiries into tber 
respective powers of Britain and Ireland, to hurt each other 
by a war of duties and prohibitions. You avow yourself 
diat it is an unpleasant discussion ; and I admit that so 
long as the two countries remain dMnct, they have the 
power of interchanging injuries so material, that it is not 
Worth inquiring which covld do most jnischief to the other, 
but would be letter to deprive both of their noxious powers, 
and preclude all wars of duties and prohibitions, by a 
Union. 

But Union, by increasing Uie number of absentees, would 
injure the trade and manuractures of Ireland !f Prove this 
to the British Minister, and I will answer for his abandon* 
ing the measure. But if it does not ^* take a great portion 
of the men of propert]^ to England,'' and replaces those it 
takes, by a useful description of persons, the ground of your 
lipprehension about our trade will be removed : <^ No ab- 
sentee" (you sa^) ^^can expect to be elected a member q£ 
the United Parliament ; and every member must be a man 
of considerable property.*'^— Is not the necessary inference 
from your own statements this, — that if a seat in the United 
Parliament shall be, as it must be, an olject of ambition, 
mi inducement will be held out to men of considerable pro- 
perty to reside in Ireland? — Let me briefly add upon this 
subject, that Union has not hurt the trade or manufactures 
of Scotland. You quote,§ with considerable triiimiA, the 
language of the British Minister. He has most franUy and 
liberally said that, until lately, the system of Britain to this 
country ^< had been harsh, and unjust; and Of impolitie Of 
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it nm qppriesgiveJ^-^'Wiil Britain renew tbe efm3uci fr6tii 
^irbicfa'sfae had departed, and wbich her government has so 
described? . Will any Minister, though he was no parti^ 
friend to Ireland, resume a policy which Lord Grenville has 
acknowledged to have been ^' absurd^ as well as barbarous ;'' 
and which ^' however it mi^ht have contributed" (says Mr. 
Pitt) ^^ to the partial benents of districts in Britain, pro^ 
moted not the reed strength of (he empire ?"-^-Thu8 does not 
the policy which Britain has fully recognised, — or, if any 
man prefers a more jealous and invidious epithet, — does not 
British selfishness afford a guarantee for British kindness ? 
^i^^nd need we fear a Union with an adequate Irish repre-^ 
sentation ?^- Why cdl our hundred representatives a mock- 
ery ?* Would their voices be more feeble than those of the 
Yorkshire members? Would their sentiments be less at«* 
tended to? Would their local knowledge be more ne<- 
glected? Why idly contrast the Irish with the British 
Htembers, — ^when they are the indiscriminate representatives 
of A.c^nented empire? — When the prosperity of Ireland is 
the s^grandizement of that Britain, over whose interests^ 
you' suppose the 558 will so closely watch?— May not an< 
Irish memb^ share in, or even guide the councils of the 
empire? I shall tiot dwell on such a man's predilection for, 
his country, for his duty undoubtedly would be impartially 
to consult the interests of the whole United State; but at 
least Ireland would not suffer under such an administration. 
But admitting that articles might be devised to secure 
the Irish trade and purse,f against those whose interest it 
is to |»*otect both,) in the alleged omnipotence of Parlia- 
ment you discern a power, to defeat or mutilate this com- 
pact. Excuse me, if I say, that such reasoning is unworthy 
of you. It soars »n^ apices juris^ in order to perch on a^ 
supposition, subversive in its consequences, and refuted by 
experience. " The Imperial L^slature" (as I have on a. 
former occasion stated,) ^^may be competent to disfranchise 
Wales, or Yorkshire, or. to violate the terms on wWch the 
sii^r countries shall have been united; but I see no moral 
possibility of their applying their transcendant authority to. 
such a purpose.":|: If by a ma^im of the constitution, the 
King can do no wrong, stilL less can that legislature, of 
which he but constitutes a part ; and if we are to ramble 
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iat0« the bowidlesft r^iona o£ absti*a<Mi |)d8gitniity^ I will 
repljy that sdhstaiitially to violate the articles of the Unions 
woaU be .to subvert the ImperiaL constitution, and be one 
of those extreme and notf uipposable cases, which might 
absolve the Irish subject Jfeomhis alliance, and justify as 
appealfirom the legislatufie to the sword. 

But we are to lack to Scotland,* in vin^oation of your 
fisars.*-^! nnagine myself to have baen one of the first, to 
whose lot it fell to expose the absurdity of ailing the Malt 
Tax» as an infringement of the Scotch treaty of Union. 
The tadc was free from difficulty ; and was perfi)rmed by a 
short q«0tati<« from the histories of that period.f But the 
violaAm on whidi you choose to rely, is not the tax ob 
malt^ but upon iiuxmia In urging tlna objection, you de* 
sort the sj^rit, in order to fasten on the letter of the treaty. 
I Miswer it by observing shordy^ 1st, that all taxes must 
ultimately affect income of every kind; and therefore, if 
year reasoning were well-founded, there would be but one 
way of avcnding a violatiou of the Scottish Union, viz. by 
ahvlaming fix>m taxing Scotland altc^ether: 2dly, the very 
spirit and object of diat provision in the treaty, which you 
Botice^^the very end which the Scotch nation must Imve 
proposed to itself in inserting it, was that which is aeoom^ 
plidied by the Income Tax; namely, the taxing Scotland 
in proportion to its means, and striking between the c<mtri^ 
bution of the two countries, the same ratio that there innm 
between their wealth and income. 3dly, the recent exigen- 
cies of that united Idngdom, of which North Britain is an 
integral part, imperiously demanded of the Scots, as they 
tendered their existence, to contribute to its. preservation. 

I shall not Mhm you in your examinaticm of the eflfects 
of Union upon Cork. . That quarter of the kingdom is 
probably best acquainted with its own interests; aud enter- 
tains an opinion different from yours. I shall content my- 
sdf by answmng the question, and the remarks which you 
apply to this part of the discussion. 

You ask ^^ what could induce the establidunent of a dock- 
yard, aftar a Union, more than before ?" j: — The abolition of 
all fears and jealousies, that were the creatures of our di»- 
tinctoess : the Bhrogation of all maxims of suspicious po- 
licy : the intimate blending and identification of the two 
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eouniries: the taldng away from Brilam «^i^ qiMstion 
uponf t^e subject of where she should estafolish'a doeK-yard, 
except the single one of — ^wbich was the best naval' statimi? 

In order to console Cork, however, for thd disappoint- 
ment which you predict, you remark that no trade exists 
where great dock-yards are established.— I do not, fer my 
part, know how the fact may be ; but supposing it to be as 
you state it, I presume other adequate causes codd be 
assigned.far that want of trade, which I am unable to see 
how the establishment of a dock-^yard sfapnld produce. 

But we should not addresis oui«elvee to Cork ; we should 
speak to Ireland. You do so, when you ask, if we ** want 
to be better dian weU?'t I protest if we be well, the 
symptoms of our political health are very strange ones. I 
speaK notiof tibat late rebellion, which you may tell me was 
but a crisis that has opeiiated to throw off impurities, and 
restore the vigour of our constitution. I speak of those 
military escsQ*ts which attend our judges round their cir^ 
cuits, to protect them from^ the rude and ramping health df 
our people : I speak, of the nuniber of troops which have 
come from Engbtnd, to bear witness to the political sanity 
of Ireland: I speak of that regimen of martial law, which 
the lq;is]ature has just prescribed, to check the imj^udent 
frolics of an over-vigorous people, and prevent their health 
irom becoming too plethoric. I could enumerate othei^ 

rptoms, but should tire my reader, and myself; and 
efore shidl conclude, by doubting whether the physid 
which you are for rejecting, be quite so unnecessary as you 
think it. 

In page 100, (as I foUow in your winding course) I find 
you recurring to the example of Scotland, and denying all 
similiarity betwe^i our situation and hers. 

ScbUstfid, you tell U8,t "by the junction of the crowns, 
*^ became subject to English influence, in all her national 
concerns:" their Daiien settlement was destroyed by the 
jealous interference of England :% Scotch feelings were con*^ 
tinualty hurt, by the harassing proiceedings of their " power- 
ful and jealous rival," who depressed their country in ^^ her 
trade, and in every thing of value in her state ;"§ and upon 
all these grounds, yod conclude that Scotland had reason to 
accept a Union ; and to expect in it, a remedy for the 
grievances above mentioned. 
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From Great l^t^'s ^^ partial conduct against this coun- 
try,"* — from her having, " for forty years, harassed oiir 
victualling trade, by embargoes,"! and from the oppressive 
and jealous tenor of her entire conduct, you conclude that 
a Union must injure Ireland. 

Are the above arguments consistent ? or, by which of 
them will you abide ? If your premises were admitted, 
your first reasoning would be the justest; and would ex*- 
tend, to prove the utility of Union to this country. 

But, in pointing out the dissimilarity of our situation to 
that of Scotland, you observe that she was connected with 
England, only by the accidental circumstance of the Eng- 
lish crown having descended upon her monarch.:]: On this, 
allow me to observe, that as high-sounding phrases will not 
strengthen, neither can disparaging epithets diminish, the 
firmness of that connexion, by which two countries are 
held together. That connexion, which by stiling it acci- 
dental, you imply to have been precarious, and unlikely 
to endure, — depended on a no less strong support, than 
those rules and maxims of hereditary descent, which in 
England and Scotland were the same, and which have 
lasted to the present day; and, if the Abdication of James 
11. and consequent Revolution, Act of Settlement, &c. had 
not operated on the British system a change as rare and 
violent, as it was useful, — (a change, against which, if 
they had happened to encounter, our sealing-wax and 
parchment would have made as ineffectual a stand, as the 
venerable rules of hereditary right,) I say, if this extraordi- 
nary change had not taken place, that Union of the English 
and ScOtish crowns, which had happened on the demise of 
ipiizabeth, would have continued as long as there were 
heirs of the House of Stuart. And thus much for the dura- 
bility of the Scotch and English connexion, (in the junc- 
tion of their crowns;) as contrasted with that which holds' 
these countries together ; accompanied with all its appen- 
dages — of great seal. Annexation Act, &c. 

You deny that Scotland had a constitution like Britain ;§ 
I might have controverted your position, though you had 
but denied her to have had substantially the same. When 
a man asserts that an establishm^it, consisting of three 
estates, a representative body, (particularly oi^nized, but 
still representing the same class inthe-state,'^ as ^ur Gom- 
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moos do^) a chamber of hereditary nobility, graduated 
analc^ously to those of England, and holding their titles 
by like grants, and with similar limitations, — an hereditary 
King, the chief executive magistrate, and possessing aright 
of negative on the proceedings of the l^islature, — that this 
estabushment is not like the British Constitution : I cannot 
arg^e with such a man ; I can only express my surprise. 
The arrangement of 1706, however, has practically and 
successfully disputed your opinion ; and by blending the 
Scottish Lords and Commons with the English, has re* 
corded them to have been respectively hom<^neous classes. 
" We," however, ** are not only united to the crown, 
but to the empire : our friends, our enemies the same ; 
and our interests, as well as laws, binding us in that 
Union."* 

Why then, in the name of Reason, if a single flaw can 
be discovered — on which to fix a doubt of the permanence 
of our connexion, — should we shrink from consolidating 
it, by the most intimate incorporation ? We should thereby 
l€«e our free constitution ! I deny it Prove to me that 
we shall ; and I will vote against a Union. Meantime^ 
you must allow me here to cite a passage from your speech,f 
aooompanying it with some qualifying parentheses of my 
own. 

^^ In preserving" (the distinctness of) ^* this constitution, 
we retain all the means of trade ;" (except capital^ industry^ 
internal quiet, and that stability of connexion, which may 
attract the capital of Britain :) " whereas, if we sacrifice 
it," (by blending our distinct establishment, with a system 
tmcUogoHS in theory, and better administered in practice,) 
<^ wealth will vanish, when freedom is banished," (by our 
obtaininff those protections which secure it to Great Britain.) 
^^ We have more to lose than mere wealth, or trade : we 
have to lose sound genuine liberty ;" (by participating in 
cJl the privileges of Ske British Constitution.) 

In page 104, waiving those arguments which you had 
founded on the alleged difference of our present situation, 
from that of Scotland at the period of the Union, you (for 
a moment) admit their similarity ; but contend ^^ that every 
argument drawn from the arrangement of 1706, strongly 
urges us against a similar experiment." 

You doubt whether the increasing prosperity of Scotland, 
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^nee tlie Ucoon, is pteperly altributaUe to that event, it 
is difficult to prove the affirnuitive or nc^tiye of mieb a 
question; and besides, requires evidence, whidi neither 
you nor I possess. A comparison of the rates of Scottish 
progress, for fifW years before, and fifty years foilowiiif^ 
the Union, would prove something. If that {progress ap«> 
peared infinitdy accelerated in the latter period, it m%nt 
seem presumable that that event had contributed to advance 
it: and this presumption would become still more ^^ent, 
if it appeared, on investigation, that the interval between 
'Scotch and English prospmty, had been greats before the 
Union, than it was since. For, that ^^prc^essive state of 
the world, for Ae last century,*** to which, rather tfain 
to this measure, you impute the prosperity c^ Scotland, 
would have operated in equal degree upon both countries ; 
and therefore the decrease <rf disparity between their great* 
ness, would be foirly enough imputable to the Unioii. 
That arrangement would appear to have removed iispedi* 
ments to Scotch improvement ; and by giving it the full 
use of whatever advantages it bad ilrom nature, to have 
enabled it to participate duly in the progress of the world. 

^^But has Scotland advanced in prosperity, since tibe 
tJnion, as much as Ireland ?"f I presume tiot. Spite <rf 
whatever mischiefs were produced by Irish distinctness,*-^! 
presume not. This admission I concede n4^ to your proof; 
but to my own conviction. Your demonstration is inade* 
quate, and sophistical. You measure the relative progress 
of the two countries, by mere comparison of the advance- 
jment of their linen manufacture ; without ascertaining 
whether this has so predominated in Scotland, as with us: 
whether it has been equally the staple of both countries. 

But I presume, the advancem^it of Ireland has been 
inore considerable. I do not conceive Union to foe a mea*- 
sure of sufficient efficacy, to efface the distinctions of natii- 
ral advantage, and prevent the pro^erity of a country from 
bearing some proportion to these. It is enough, if it re- 
moves all political obstacles to a counlxy's greatness; and 
thus renders it more pro^erous, than disunited it could 
have been. Ireland may be bk^used with natural capaci- 
ties, which have so far outweighed her political disadvan- 
tages, as, after all, to let her outstrip the prosperity of 
Scotland. But if united, I am satisfied she will leave her 
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still more belmd ; and reap, al lewgtb, ibe full beMits dT 
ber ml and situatioD. 

On the question, however, whence Seoteh prespority 
has anse«, I am conteot thai ve sfaoald make a comprcH 
mise, if jrov think proper. I mil abate somewhat of my 
certainty, that it has been produced by the Scoittish Unieiiy 
if you, on your part, will m^ m inexorably refer to the 
aettlemeat of 1T8^ every advanee winch baa been made by 
^limd, since that period.'* Suppose, th^ in fourteen 
y«Bi)s from 1T82, Irish exports rose as mudi as they bad 
done in eighty years before: we know, that in the ease of 
tftdiyidiials, aiid of nations, im^ovemeot does not proceed 
repiWly, but pttr eecotmus: we know that the recent 
aoeekratioQ, of which you boast, may have arisen, bol 
froos duB wraii^nkeBts of 1782, but from that free trade of 
1T80, friiich a Union, instead of cramping, would praeti* 
eally promote: w% do not know but a oompiurisoii in the 
case <Sr Scotland, would furnish the same dtffien»ice be* 
tween ber rates of prc^ess, sinee, and previous to 1782 : 
we do know, that latterly, the advances a£ England have 
been incomparably more rapid, than they were Wcnre; and 
that afae may have hurried us along, as an imperial relative^ 
in those strides. At all events you know (£br you have 
stated) that *^ the argument is d^Ilow, which attributes 
ev^y increase oi trade in Scotland, from that day to tbis^ 
to the Union;"! and the argument which is i^allow, as to 
Scotland, cannot, as to IrSand, be more profound; nor 
can tiie settlement of 1782 be entitled to a privil^e, whfch 
y^u deny to the arrangement of 1706. 

^^ The question between England and Sootland,'' (yea 
say) ^^ was Union, or separation ?"| I doubt wliether, in 
the present case, the question be iridelv different; and 
found my doubts on events too melanchoty, and too noto* 
rious, lor enumerati^ : I might found them on the mere 
rep(Hrts of our secret committees; and they would stand. 
But the proposed Union ^ leads to s6paration."§ Prove 
this to its supporters, and I will answer for their conver** 
sion. Can you seriously imagine that the minister, or Ibe 
Le^slature of Great Britain, would propose a measure 
which '* leads to separation?" What 1^ brought the Bri«- 
tish Militia into Ireland ? Would the government which 
sent those to fight, if necessary, for the connexion,'— lend 
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its hand to a measure which ^Meads to separation ?' Nay^^ 
Sir, we should listen with distrust even to arguments^ 
which were employed to prove any thing so incredible as 
this ; and so long as you conBne yourself to mere paradoxi- 
cal a««eyttbit,-^spite of your merited weight, we cannot lis- 
ten to you at all. 

You ask, why Mr. Dundas ^^has not told us the opinion 
of his countryman, Mr. Adam Smith, on the effects of the 
Scottish Union ?'* I am sure I cannot tell. He might, 
with perfect security, have resorted to his authority ; while, 
for you to quote it, appears rather indiscreet. Adam Smith 
has explicitly declared it as his opinion, that, by a Unioa 
with Ureat Britain, Ireland wouid obtain not only com- 
mercial, but other more impofpxnt advantages: that this 
measure would dry up a source of discord and oppression i 
and that ^^ without it, the inhabitants of this country were 
not likely, for ages, to consider themselves as one people.''f 
A writer who holds these sentiments with respect to Union,' 
is not exactly the authority, which an Anti-unionist 
should choose to cite. 

Having, in a speech which I made in Parliament, in 
January last, and which has, since that time, appeared in 
print, discussed the question of parliamentary competence 
pretty fully, I shall, (without meaning to refer my reader 
to what has been said, or written,' by so poor an authority 
as myself,) yet decline Repeating here what I have thus 
already offered to the public ; and shall content myself, in 
answer to what you urge upon this head, with observing 
briefly — that to dispute the competence of Parliament, is 
to deny the constitutional existence of the united kingdom 
of Great Britain, and shake to its foundations his Ma- 
jesty's (not hereditary.) tide to his Scottish crown; nay 
may go to impeach the right of the House of Hanover, 
(under the Act of Settlement) to the throne of England : 
that it is to contradict the express positions, as well as to 
subvert the consequential doctrines, of some of the ablest 
constitutional and legal writers ; including names no less 
respectable than those of Blackstone, Coke and Montes- 
quieu ; and operates to give inevitable admission to a repub- 
Ucan principle, which will d^rade Parliament from its 
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bigh station, and deck a fierce and unwieldy multitude in 
the spoils of legislative supremacy. 

The security of the subject against parliamentary domi* 
nation arises, not from the limited authority of the legisla- 
tive, but from the frame and construction of Parliament 
itself; in which the various and conflicting interests of the 
state are so well poised, as mutually to control the en- 
croachments of each other : and if, spite of these precau- 
tions, a Weak and wicked Parliament should yet abuse its 
vast authority, — ^it might thereby legitimate insurrection, 
and pull its own power about its ears ; but with that power, 
would perish the whole fabric of the constitution : while 
this endures, the theoretic power of Parliament being un- 
bounded, we are relieved from all preliminary trouble, of 
inquiring into its right of accomplishing any measure which 
is before it, and may proceed at once to investigate the 
merits of the plan itself; since, in demonstrating its utility, 
we shall bring it within the sphere of parliamentary compe- 
tence to achieve. It is a glorious prer<^tive of the British 
Constitution, that there is no political blessing for the 
people, which lies beyond the reach of their Parliament to 
obtain. 

The grounds I have thus laid. Sir, will furnish a refu- 
tation of your hypothes]s,f that if the omnipotence of Par- 
liament can consolidate two separate legislatures, it may 
equally consolidate the three estates of each; or take the 
purse of the nation out of the custody of the Commons. 

No Sir : this consolidation would be no blessing, — but a 

curse : a manifest subversion of the liberties of the people : 

such a measure is, on the face of it, so mischievous and 

deformed, so repugnant not only to the principles, but to 

the very existence of our constitution, that its adoption by 

^Parliament must not, even in the way of hypothesis, be 

supposed : " There are points" (as you truly observe) 

*• where the powers of the legislature end, — and those of 

the people, at large, begin ;":|: and it may be added, that 

such extreme cases can never. furnish illustration: it may 

. be added, that, under no possible circumstances, could a 

consolidation of the three estates of the legislature be bene- 

. ficial. But can it be contended — will you contend, — that 

„ under no supposable circumstances, on no devisable terms, 

could an incorporation of these two parts of the empire be 
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advantageous ? And would oar Parliament be then incom«^ 
petent to obtain its benefits for the people ? Must we, as 
a preliminary step to its attainment, depose Parliament 
from its supremacy ? and in doing so, dissolve the gorem- 
ment, and annihilate our whole establishment? You will 
not contend for so ruinous a doctrine ; and, in abandon** 
ing it, will acknowledge Parliament to be competent to 
enact Union. 

I have now Sir, (I hope consistently with that respect, 
which is so justly due to you,) gone through your several 
arguments, seriatim ; and ^ven them such answers, as my 
small abilities could supply ; but whether or not I have 
succeeded in refuting you, it is not for me, but for the 
public, to pronounce. 

Let me here, while I am hastening to my conclusion, be 
allowed to introduce one or two observations, though not 
direcdy in answer to any thing which has fallen from you. 

You have more than once contrasted the 100 Irish, with 
the 558 British representatives. Let us pursue this idea, 
by examining those contmsts, which the Parliament of this 
country will internally afford. The members for counties, 
cities, and commercial towns, will be found to form a 
mnall portion of the 300,-^-*compared with those who sit for 
ivhat we call dose boroughs. The meaning of this epithet 
** close" it is not my business to determine ; but I beKeve 
it is neither untrue, nor unparliamentary, to suggest, tha^ 
this majority of our House <yf Commons does not more truly 
represent the landed and commercial interests of this coun- 
try, than they are represented by the 64 county, and the 
city members. Now I have heard it said, and I believe 
with truth, that if a Union should take place, the system 
of Irish representation was likely to be modified in this 
respect,*— that the entire number of county members re- 
maining, and the principal commercial towns also return- 
ing representatives, the number of those who sit for bo- 
roughs would be materially abridged. Indeed it is plain 
they must be so ; if the number of representatives secured 
to Ireland, by the terms of Union, be a hundred. For 
when from this sum we deduct 64 county members, and 
some representatives for cities, and commercial towns, the 
number remaining for borough members (by an arrange- 
ment resembling the Scotch, perhaps,) to makeup, will 
be extremely limited. Thus the Irish portion of the Impe- 
rial Parliament would be composed wholly of the genuine 
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wepreaeniaiireli of our Iwkded and coimiierciiil jvlordftlK : of 
itifin wbose own wdfiure was closely sJlied to tbe i^rosperitjr 
of timr country. If seats in Parliament wore venal, the 
]>€Dofit resoking to this country from such an organieaiioD^ 
WouU be tbs ntare signal ; for this al»ridgnient of the comt- 
^pocatire sumber of boroughs would prevent British money 
fitom gaining a seat amongst our legislators; and would 
aeeofce us a tfaomugbly Irish representation. 

If this be so5*--it seems tome that Unicm affords the only 
probable or aec«re patk to those grand popular measures, of 
.which for some years back we have heard so much. It 
might give Oalbolic Emancipation ; aitd must produoe Par^ 
li a ment a r y Reform. 

I imitate your example^f in declining those disoussion% 
whieh n^mxl the atate of our rdigien in this kingdom; 
botiif because I have, ou a former oooasion:^ published my 
opinions on this sidyjeet, and because I oouour with ycya^ in 
poaridwing it to fas a delicate topic. Thus much however* 
may without impropriety be said ; that this country is noi; 
a scene of the most perfect csE^ous concord: that Adam 
Smith has supposed Union would mitigate religious preju- 
dice ; and make the inhabitants of Ireland consider them- 
selves as one people; a consummation, which must be 
most devoutly wished, by every friend to the coiine3do% to 
the empire, to his country : that the temper and genius of 
the times are not such as to render this the most proper mo- 
ment, for upholding an irritating system, with a strong 
hand: that the situation is arduous and perplexing — in 
which, while it may perhaps be dangerous to grant, it is 
not liberal, if perfectly safe policy, to withhold : that Union 
would extricate us from so embarrassing a dilemma, — ^by 
making the religion of the people, the religion of the state. 

The tendencies of Union in other respects, I have, in the 
foregoing pages, had occasion to discuss. If these were 
such as you describe, I should heartily join with you to cry, 
no Union !§ But, persuaded as I am, that its tendencies 
would be to baffle all attempts at separation ; that by giv- 
ing vigour to the empire, it would give security to Ireland; 
that it might remove some of the risks, and difficulties, 
which obstruct sound and moderate religious, or political 
reform ; that it would bring an orderly rank of persons in 

f Page 111. I In an Address to the People of Ireland. 

§ Page 107. 
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contact with the mass of our people ; and fill up^ asitw^re 
the chasms of onr incoherent community : that it would, 
by their example, improve the morals of our lower ranks ; 
initiating them in inaustry, and communicating to them a 
taste for the decencies of life ; in a word, tlwt it would 
raise and civilize our barbarous and degraded peoj^le; and 
fit them to enjoy the freedom it conferred : that it would 
bury, in a complete identification of interest, whatever 
jealousies may have subsisted between the kingdoms; would 
assuage that internal discord, of which we have so long 
been the victims, — and permanently enrich and tranquilize 
our countnr : satisfied as I am, that such would be the 
effects of Union, I say to mv countrymen, <^ accept the 
offer ; and adhere to the constitution of 1782/'f Preserve 
the oonstituticm, which you then acquired: it must be in- 
valuable ; for it is that of Britain : but abolish a distinct- 
ness, which impedes the practical enjoyment of its bless- 
ings; and is at variance with a connexioii, on which your 
happiness depends. 

I have the honour to be, 



jyvMLDH, ArBiL27y 1799. 



&C. &C. &C. 

WILLIAM SMITH. 



t " imect the offer ; and adhere to the coostituUon of 1782.'* 

Sp€ak^*8 speech, p. 107. 
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LETTER TO 
HENRY GBATTAN, ESQ. 



Sir, 

It seems to me that the intelligent part of the Irish na* 
tion have a right, before they decide upon a matter in which 
their most valuable interests are involved, to expect that it 
should receive the amplest, and most complete discussion* 
No argument should remain untouched, no objection be left 
unanswered^ which can throw light upon a question of such 
singular importance, as that which now engages, and indeed 
agitates the public mind. Under the impression of this 
sentiment, I sit down for the purpose of addressing through 
you to my countrymen, such oroervations on the question 
of Union, as have been suggested to me by the perusal of a 
speech lately published as yours, in the Dublin and Anti- 
union Evenmg Posts.* 

For many of those who are on the Anti-union side, I 
feel the most sincere respect; and look on them to be such 
staunch friends to Britisn connexion, that I am persuaded 
there must be moments when they doiibt the expediency of 
.an opposition, in which the worst enemies of Ireland con- 
cur: moments, when they almost recognise the salutary 

* Of Saturday, Jan. 18^ 1800. I do not undertake to animadvert on 
any thing which fell from Mr. Grattan in Parliament, hut <mly on those 
positions which have heen published in the newspapers under the sanction of 
his name. 
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tendencies of a measure, against whicli separatists have 
raised their voices, to a man. 

I do not censure, I applaud, the generous sacrifice which 
they make, in not withdrawing that support which they 
think due to a just cause, though contaminated by the sus- 
picious advocatism of treason. But I warn them, they are 
mistaken : the cause to which they are inadvertently lend- 
ing their assistance, is the saine which they have so lately 
defeated in the field. If th^ doubt me, let them look to 
the idties whom they have gsdned : let them ask themselves 
if the zeal which their new confederates evince, could be 
excited by any prospect short of separation ? 

These reflections hare ni«en«My led me away ; though 
not into topics which can be deemed foreign, or irrelevant : 
I shall now enter, without further preface, upon the task 
which I have undertaken, and proceed with my examina- 
tion of your printed speech, together with such matters as 
appertam to it, and to mv sulgect. But before I engage in 
that free discussion which is before me, it may be right that 
I should disclaim all intention of giving you personal offence. 
I. have DotMug to do with your motives or designs; and 
your friends have my permi^ision to balance, if they can, 
whatever miBchief you may have done, with the good which 
you intended: I shall merely indulge in those animadvert 
Slims on the tendencies of your political conduct, to which 
every public man is accustomed to submit. 

You open your attack on the measure which I sn^^iort, 
with a multitude of assertions^ which, as they are utterly 
unsupported, I persuade myself that it will not be difficult 
to put to rout. 

" The British Minister,^ you inform us, " declares his 
intolerance of that parliamentary constitution of Ireland, 
wfiicli he ordered the several Viceroys to celebrate : now 
pronouncing that establishment to be a miseraUe imperfec- 
tion, in defence of which he re commended the French war, 
and to which he swore the yeomanry.'* 

Sir, this is not bo r Mr. Pitt Is so far from declaring his 
intolerance of that canstitutioD, which he has concun^ in 
comma udi rig j that he seeks, by the proffered Union, to 
protect It against the intolerance of those, who might prefer 
an establishment on the French model: nay he more than 
endures the independence, which makes a part of that con- 
stitution : he has expressly reoognised it, and acted on this 
recognition : he has repeatedly and explicitly acknowledged 
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tiie ioeompeleiiee of the Britkh Lapslature to Uai tbk 
country to a Union, and the oonmCenee of our Pbriunnent 
to reject the propoMil: insoiBach tfairt though we should 
iakt so dsrrow a view of the eolject, ae to I^oik to no part 
of the coMthutioft of Ireland, but that which regulates its 
relatione with Great Britaiii, we should yet* be justified in 
asserting the eouastency of Mr. Pitt; and insisting that 
the con&ct of tiie English Oov^rnmeat, with respect to 
Union, has not only amottDted to a toleraace, but to a 
strong assertion of the independence which we acquired in 

But the British Mmister has at no time applauded the 
distiDetnes% which he now recommends us to {dl)olish. His 
eulogy applied to principles which Union will leare unim- 
pnred: to theories which Unie» will reduce to practico. 
He extolled the excdlencies of the settlement of 1782; and 
left it to Sftore deporared statesmeti to celebrate its defects: 
he admired in it the blossom which should ripen into 
Union: ^hile others praised the canker which' threatened 
separation. So tea from commcaiding the brittleness of €mt 
ooniMrKkm, I firmly believe tiiat the British Minister had it 
in contemplation, at that period, to attempt the rendering 
this connexion less precarious. Meantime he did not call 
OD us to rejoice that we were distinct; but, bdng dktinct, 
to be thankfol that we were independent. 

If our YieeroyB celebrated the constitution of 1788, it 
was not for an3r qualities whic^ Union will destroy. They 
contrasted it with that degrading system vriiicfa had gone 
befm«; not with tho preferable arrangement whidi is to 
come; and perhaps in no point of view would it have be^i 
toore deserving of celebration, than if it were conndcred as 
preliminary to the measure which is now proposed for our 
acceptance. 

That establishment whic4i was the real object of the mi^ 
nkttmr's panegyric, he is so far from now pronouncing to be 
a miserable imperfection, that on the contrary the events 
which have lately passed in Europe have but served to in- 
crease its title to his admiration* He has seen the lessons 
xff ages compressed into the narrow period of a few years, 
and mankiM enabled to learn that from their own expe^ 
rience, which it had b^^etofore been the province of history, 
to teach. The foil of anarchy has made the lustee of our 
establishment more apparent : and, as in 1793 the French 
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war was undertaken' in its defence, in 1800 the Union is 
recommended for its protection. 

Fear not, my good Sir, that the oath of the yeomanry 
should stand between that loyal body and the good of their 
country. Those who have not taken the oblation, may 
be excused if they are ignorant of its tenor and effect. 
Those who have, do not require to be informed, that the 
King Lords and Commons form the Legislature of this 
country; that the acts of this assembly are the law of the 
land; and that by the principles of that constitution, which 
> as yeomen and subjects they are sworn to maintain, the 
sovereign Parliament, (however dissimilar the two statutes 
may be) is as competent to enact a Union, as a Road BilL 

Following in your steps, and pretending to no better ar** 
rangement than that which the speech that I am answering 
has prescribed, I now attend you to a subject on which you 
are entitled to be heard ; I mean the final adjustment of 
1782. . 

You make two chaiges against the British IVCnister : first 
you charge him with disclaiming the settlement of 1782;-^ 
and secondly, with maintaining that this adjustment was no 
more than an incipient train of negociation. 

The first branch of your accusation I hold to be un- 
founded ; and as to the assertion which, in the second place, 
vou have ascribed to the minister, I am disposed to think it 
IS one, in which the facts vrill bear him out. 

If I can accomplish the refutation of your first charge^ 
without controverting the statement which you have your- 
self made, it will be a point gained : for by agreeing on 
facts and premisses, we shall narrow the discussion, and 
prevent a waste of time. This is therefore what I shall at- 
tempt to do. 

But I shall in the first instance examine, and endeavour 
to get rid of, what I conceive to be the least relevant and 
conclusive part of your argument'; viz. that which consists 
in a denial of Mr. Pitf s assertion, that the settlement of 
1782 was a mere (though most important) step in negocia- 
tion: a mere article in the intended treaty of perpetual 
amity and connexion ; and that ^^ it was in the contempla- 
tion of the British Government of that day to adopt some 
further measures, proper to strengthen the conqe^xion be^ 
tween the two countries.*** 

* See Mr. Pitt's speecli on Thursday, January 31, 1799. 
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. . Towards disproving the truth of your denial, and demon* 
strating that Mr. Pitt was warranted in his position, I will 
ask of any candid and intelligent man — whether the follow- 
ing short statement would not suffice ? 

The only grievance complained of by Ireland, which it 
was the province of England to redress, (all the rest being 
matter for our own internal regulation,) was that which 
consisted in the claim of the British Parliament to make 
laws for this country. This claim was given up, in the 
way in which Ireland herself prescribed, by the repeal of 
the sixth of Greorge I.* and after it had been so surrendered, 
— ^afterthe single link of our dependence had been thus cut, 
r-r-^^an address to his Majesty was moved and carried, 
praying him to take such further measures as to him seemed 
proper, to strengthen the connexion between the two coun- 
tries :'' to which address ^^ his Majesty's most gracious an- 
swer, stating that he vxyM take stick measures as might be 
necessary for tkat purpose^ was delivered to the house by a 
gentleman, who then filled" (a high office of trust in adrni* 
nistration ; viz.) " the office of Secretary of State.^f 

If the above enumeration of induspatable facts, (factd 
" public, registered and recorded,":|: as any on which you 
can rely,) does not sustain the British Minister's assertion, 
that after the grievances which Ireland complained of had 
been redressed, after her disputes with the sister country 
had been adjusted, it still ^^ was in the contemplation of the 
British Government of that day, to adopt some further 
measures proper to strengthen the connexion," — I for my 
part cannot conceive what is demonstration. 

The sophistry is vain and paltry, which insinuates that a 
settlement may not be completely final to one intent, at the 
same time that it is strictly initiative to another : it is an 
abuse of reason, as well as of language, to infer that what 
concludes past controversy, must thereby preclude all fu- 
ture negociation. The valetudinarian, who. by medicine has 
brought one malady to a conclusion, is not precluded from 
changing his regimen to improve his constitution ; and pre- 
vent his being attacked by another dangerous disease : the 
recovery which a man suffers in our courts of law, or the 
fine which derives its very name from its finality, is final 

* And was afterwards, to the satisfaction of the most squeamisbf surren- 
dered by the act of renunciation, 
f Mr. Pitt's speech. 
\ Mr. Grattan's words. 
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and eenclasive ta bar a former cntiul, vfhiA^ tt is ph^kni- 
nary to the fiirther aettleaiaiit, in isontemplation of wliich it 
faaa been made, and which ia to provide for the future oom^ 
fort of the settler, and hia deseendante. 

I dwell die more upon this topie, because I would prevent 
the possibility of its being attributed to those whose opinions 
I espouse, that they d<Hibt the setUenieot of 1782 to have 
be^i final. It would be equally ftdse aad misdiievoue, to 
deny that setdement to have been a final and irrevocable 
adjustment of all preceding disputes between th^ countries; 
but it is no less sc^istical and pemiciotts, to pervert tins 
finality into an obstacle to further nearares, which the 
legislature ma^ deem necessary for securing the permanence 
of the connexion ; measures which, so long as they do not 
impugn the jHrineiple whidi Ireland then asserted, are com* 
patible with the settlement that to<^ place in 1T82 ; and in 
no degree impede, or restrain its iteration : measures which 
that settlement was, in my opinicm, rather calculated to 
smooth the way for, than obstruct. 

I will not desert the strong ground of fact which I have 
taken, by shewing the probability which there was, that the 
British Grovemment should have in oontemplation that, 
which the minister says they had. If I did j I might inquire 
of any rational man whether, considering the situation of 
the two countries, it was not likely that the English minis*- 
try, having finally adjusted the question of Irish ^evance, 
should proceed to the important question of British con- 
nexion, and adopt measures that were calculated to 
strengthen and secure it? whether they were not the mor^ 
likely to do so, if the control, which had been just re- 
nounced, however offensive it might be to this country, 
yet tended, with all its faults, to consolidate the empire, 
and therefore when relinquished, required to be succeeded 
by the substitution of a system, more compatible with Irish 
honour, and eqi^ally conducive to the interests of Britain ? 
• — ^But this would be to wander into superfluous investiga- 
tion, by shewing that to be probable^ which I had already 
demonstrated to be fact. 

But with respect to this, as with respect to the other 
branch of your accusation, let me see how the case stand% 
even on your own statement. 

*« The first tracts," you say, " of the adjustment of 1782 
were two messages, sent by his Majesty to the Parliaments 
of the different countries:'' in other words, the settlement 
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of 1788 origixu^d, by your own admission, with the ad« 
visers of the crown ; tbat is to say, with the British admi- 
nistratioo. Now one would suppose, that towards asoer' 
taining the measures of which any plan was intended to 
cdnsist, we should examine the oonduct of the persons who 
ocmtrived it ; and if we do so in the present case, the ad- 
dress and aasweor which have been already noticed, apd 
fwhich were both posterior to the repesd of the sixth of 
Geoi^e L will evince the truth of the minister's aseertioo, 
that further measures were in the eontemplation of the go- 
vernment of that day. 

But agmn, 6U]^^osing {according to the truth) that the 
Biitish Houses of Parliament were parties to this transao- 
tioUf then what appears from your own statement ? that 
lliaving determined to surrender their claim to legislate for 
this country, the British Parliament, in^the second place, 
resolved ^^ that the connexion between the countries diould 
by mutual oonseot, be placed on a solid and permanent 
foundation/'^ 

Liet any candid man attend to the import of this resolu- 
tion, and say whether be can contradict tl>e statement of 
Mr. Pitt, that it was in the contemplation of 6ovei*nment 
in 1782, towards strengthening tlie connexion between the 
countries, to adopt measures of the nature of that which is 
now proposed. 

But you tell us that the address of the. Irish Parliament 
upon the comideration of th^se two resolutions, eacpresdy 
reacts the second. 

To support the statement which you have so boldly made^ 
you should be able to read from this address, what I con- 
fess would be a very extraordinary paragraph ; viz. that it 
was die humble opinion of his Majesty's most dutiftd and 
l(^al subjects, the Irish Lords and Commons in Parliament 
assembled, ^^that the connexion between the countries 
should not be placed, by mutual consent, on a permanent 
foundation." Such a paragraph, I admit, would have sup- 
ported your position, that the address expressly rejected tbe 
^cond British re^olution• 

But you are so far from shewing an express rejection, 
that you are utterly unable to produce an implied one» 
The Irish Parliament, you say, expressly negatived th^ 
43ec(md resrfution ; fwr they said that " they conceived the 

* Mr, Grattan*e vmordi* 
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resoltttion for unqualified, unconditional repeal of the sixth 
of Greorge I. to be a measure of consummate wisdom/'f 
The connexion between your premise and your inference, I 
confess, I am dull enough not to discern plainly. 

** May it please your Majesty, we your, &c. in Parlia- 
ment assembled, conceive the repeal of the sixth of George 
L to be an extremely wise measure ; and therefore it is 
so plain, (and follows so inevitably from the premisses,) 
that the connexion between the countries should m^ be 
placed, by mutual consent, on a permanent foundation, that 
we shali not trouble your Majesty, by stating so obvious a 
conclusion, or by more explicitly rejecting the second reso- 
lution, which has been proposed for our consideration." 
Such logic might be parliamentary; but I doubt its being 
Aristotelian. 

But I am digressing from my subject: for though you 
should have succeeded, as completely as you have failed, in 
supporting your position, that the Irish Parliament had re- 
jected the second resolution of the British Houses, yet this 
would not disprove Mr. Pitt's assertion, that further mea- 
sures were in the contemplation of the government of that 
day; nor would it diminish the weight of that evidence, 
which the English address and answer, and the second 
resolution, abundantly supply in support of his assertion. 
It would at most prove only this, that the temper of Ire- 
land, and the silence with which their Parliament passed 
this resolution over, made it necessary that government, 
content to appease the jealousies of the Irish nation, and 
conciliate their affections by liberal concession, should arrest 
the grand imperial settlement in its career, and postpone its 
consummation to a more favourable moment. 

And what a generous foundation did England lay ! By 
the^r^^ resolution, she registered her consent that Ireland 
should be independent; and submitted the second to the 
new tribunal, which she had thus liberally erected. She 
first made us a high contracting power ; and then solicited 
us to treat on equal terms. Consistently with the tenor of 
that jf?r«f British resolution, which had renounced all pre- 
tensions to legislate for Ireland, the second admitted that 
the connexion between the countries could not be placed on 
a solid foundation, unless by mutual consent. 

The Irish Parliament did not reject the second resolu- 

f Mr. Grattan*8 words. 
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tion ; but, undet the influence of some of the pdriy which 
then prevailed, tacitly postponed entering, as the sistei^ 
country had recommended, on measures that might be <cial-^ 
culated to strengthen the conne^don. They withheld that 
consent, which the liberality of Britain had but just then 
rendered requisite or efficacious; and preferred inhabiting 
the ruins of the fabric which they had uemolished, to build- 
ing a firm imperial establishment in its room: while the 
sister country on her part, respecting the independence 
which she had conferred, acquiesced in the delay of that 
consummation which she desired. The regency, and com* 
mercial propositions followed: the conta^on of French 
principles soon after got amongst us ; and separatists have 
been long demonstrating the truth of that opinion, pro* 
nounced by the British L^slature in 1782, (a^d to which 
it is your boast that our Parliament paid no attention,) 
<< that the connexion between the countries ought, by mu«^ 
tual consent, to be placed on some solid and permanent 
foundation.'' 

A few words more on this part of the subject, and I have 
done. 

After mentioning that passage in the Irish address, where 
it is said that *^ we conceive the resolution for the unquali<- 
fied, uncondidonal repeal of the sixth of Greorge I. to be a 
measure of consummate wisdom,'' you add that you ^^ drew 
that address ; and introduced those words expressly to ex- 
clude any sub8e<|uent qualifications, or limitations, affecting 
to cl<^ <H* restrain the operation of that repeal, and pleni- 
tude of the legislative authority of our Irish Parliament." 

This paragraph in your speech I consider as very well 
deserving of attention. 

The object, you tell us, of this Irish address was to nega- 
tive the second of the British resolutions; and with this 
especial view was that passage introduced, in which the 
wisdom of repealing the declaratory act is extolled. 

What then (on your statement) was the qualification 
which you were desirous to exclude, and which you were 
apprehendve might clog the operation of the repeal ? 7%6= 
fkaJcing the connedaion hSvem the countriesy by mutual wnsettt, 
on a goHd and permanent foundation. 

This was the limitation which you were so anxious to 
exclude r this was the clog on Irish independence, which 
you feared : this was the abridgement of Irish legislative' 
authority, which you were so studious to avoid. 
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< To place the connexion between the eonniries on a £tvm 
and permanent fanndatiop-'^is, by yonr account, to restrain 
the ej$cacy of the repeal of the sixth of George !• and 
abridge the^ legidative authority of Ireland^ 

Sir,^ you if^y have advs^nced thwe doctrines rashly, or I 
may have Bfoetaken the tendency of yonr positiona: bat if 
thi9 be not the case^-^f you have deliberately made th§ 
asE^rtion^ which I attribute to you» ^i^l have aoted the part 
which yoi| describe, then to pne you appear to have spcme^ 
the lax)g\iage» a^d (ina^dveffl^ntly I presume) furthered the 
c^U«e of ^epoatioo. 

Thpfe wH re^wded the in(jk)pei?Mlenoe which we-aeqi^red 
i^ 1^8^, not ai^ their end, >mt as tb w n^eai^^ who valued it 
Q^ as a grsuQt of freedpiPo but^ prepared to wield it a^ a,i^ 
^p^TiKP^Ht of 8epwatip%--wiU nat^rallj oppose %U oH»i^ 
ifuri^ whi^h t^nd t^ #tre»gtheA the Qwne;pw; ^x^i mioi^ 
abbpr ynion^ ^ utterly deatructivi^ of their bopei^ : to thePH 
1^ fict 9f aiinexatioQ will seem a clog ou the plenitude edi 
Irish legislative authority ; and while they decl^i^i oi^ thl^ 
^9^ty of the adjustmenjt to wlp^h we h^ve hi^w, a^odin^g, 
they will in fact agree with the minister, in considering ii 
a^ preliwwiry wd dejhci\h^'%, the^ only differei^^e between 
them will be this,— that whil^ he may value it aa %^ sitep 
t^wiirds Uniw,*^they will esteem it as ^ ittrsde toward* 
sep^ratioi^ 

{ i^fd} npt n^on such men: I addresf npt th^^ whtOt 
reporeiwnt tV pr^Bent connexion of the counitrie«i ^s a 4tat& 
of s^otheyed Wtility and nwtwl iAtwi4ation»< wlw de- 
rive th^ ^wnrity of beland ff«Sm h#r ppi^rer of aiup^oyiog 
;Pi;ij^iPt;^ &j^ y#Wt o^x c<^'diality, in forbearing to $trike 
the blowr which however they would b^ve continuajly to 
in^jj^df ( 9P«^ mty^ tfhoeieb whg^ niipgla such bitter amd 
l^ppl^ive doeU^n^ with their w^eedlipg raiptis about s^nd* 
iing Of f^ng with Qxmt Biritain. I ^direes myself ta a 
very diffe^^ei^ de^^ptioA of per#Qi^: I call uf^n the w^U 
^^9^^^ n^n ojf Irelwd. the %«d oppiwaeirtfJ of thf mieewre 
imm PRc^^*^d, tp ^tend t9»tbe fepguage^of theixi>ew^UiePi, 
«li4 reffl^ if thev owif. <Mv wgiiwwent$ fo? Uniw^ 

\ wm pW!We» t9 i^^^oye t\j^ ohaige wlmk ypu haw 
brought against Mr. Pitt,, of ^ d#i9ying a recorded a<et>. Wid 
^d^H^ng the finM ^d^sl«ie!^ ot nSQf-^^^nA m order 
^ prwjlwdie controyei?By ^ to ftiots^ a^d to idiprten: dwcn^- 
4i^^ I shall ](mv my pffomiae 9^ tefeieft. as my i^ews«»„ 
the statement whMii) ^W b^ve ^m^ 
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Where are we ta leok for that dischinier, wMc^ you 
have BO directly metihei to the Bi^kish ACnister? In tire 
laa^aage which he has used, or in the condtict which he 
Jiaa frarflned? If I examiae his expressions, I am so fkr 
from dioccrverin^ there, any denial of Irish fndependenee, 
that on the eontravy I find it csxpKeitly acknowledged, and! 
even strongly asserted. I find ^ minister dechtring him^ 
self *^ to feel aod know that the Parliament of Ireland pos-- 
sess the power, the entire competence^ to accept of, or reject^ 
Ae propoacd Un&nt r tibat it is the nndoubted right of the 
Irish L^idature to reject^ or to adopt such measures, as* 
Biay ap{iear to Aem injarieu^ or beneficial.'^ By admit- 
tii^^ the competence of the IrMi Parliament to decline the 
offer wlncfa is made them, and the incompetence of a Bri- 
tish Liq;ifllature to impose the measm'e onr this eoimtry, 
doee Mr. Pitt Asclaim the finsd adjastment of 1792? — 
What more dU we aequke by that settlement than inde-^ 
j^ewieiiee? or how can independence be more unequivocally 
VQcogBised? what mere did we i^ake off, or did Britain' 
sorrendery thas the competesee of her Parliament to con*- 
troU or bind this eeuatry ? and how could language more" 
perspicuously rec<Mrd this emancipetion upon our part, or 
this surrender upon hers, than has been done by the ex- 
pressions of Mr. Pitt? The case is so clear, that the 
plainest questions form my premisses^ and the answered of 
every rati<wal man will fqmish ray condnsiond. 

If it be not in his language that we can detect this de^ 
nial of the settlement of 1T83, which you have thought 
wop&t to dmrge on the British Minister, let us next 
mqmre whether any of l»s proceedings amotmt to an in- 
firaction of that solemn compact. 

^^Tbat settiement,'' you sajr, ^^estabKshed two grand 
vositiQns^: first, the admission of the Irish claim,* to be 
le^lated for by n<> other Parliament, but that of Ireland r 
secondly, i\m finaEty imposed upon the twa nsttions,, 
rc^rdi^ all eonstkutienal pri^ects affecting each other.'' 

In. uskdertakhig te adant the fou^s on which your charge 
is grounded, as. those fects are stated by yonrseff, I of 
course did not bind jxkjmXt to acquiesce in all your inf^ 
Xtn^^My. and eoastmctions. It therefore becomes necessary 
Ihat I should mention, to what extent I agree with your 
aeoowit of the arrangement of 1782. 

• Mr. THts speech. 
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I consider it to have established only one position ; viz. 
that all attempts of the British Parliament to l^islate for 
this country should finally cease ; and Ireland l^ thence- 
forth bouna by no acts, but those of her own legislature. 

Shew me that Mr. Pitt's conduct has impugned this 
principle, and I shall admit the justice of your charge 
agmnst him: prove to me that Union vrill contravene 
it, and I shall withdraw my humble support from the 
measure. 

Let us take a short view of the transaction of 1782 : I 
accept of you, Sir, for my guide, in examining its parts. 

It was a final adjustment : grafted. But of what ? Ad- 
justment, settlement, arrangement are terms of relation, 
and imply something pre-existent : something which is to 
be adjusted, settled, or arranged. The! tribunal which could 
decide, where no question was before them, must possess 
faculties which lie tar beyond my comprehension. 

What was in controversy between Great Britain and 
this coimtry ? The competence of a British Parliament to 
legislate for Ireland : a Parliament which contained no peer 
silting in right of his Irish honours, nor any commoner 
representing the property or population of this country. 

This was the matter in dispute; and the adjustment 
consisted of a final surrender of the British claim. Upon 
this subject matter the settlement operated effectually; but 
upon what was not in controversy it could have no opera- 
tion at all. 

What is your own accoqnt of the transaction ? Messa- 
ges were sent from his Majesty to the Parliaments of the 
different countries, to come to a final adjustment, in order 
to remove the jealousies and discontents of the Irish. This 
country, in answer, declared the only cause of discontent, 
which it was not able by internal acts to remove, to be the 
interposition of the British Parliament, (constituted as I 
have described,) in the legislative regulation of Ireland. 
The question thus proposed, the decision followed: the 
British Parliament renounced its claim of interference : the 
stated grounds of Irish jealousy were removed ; and the 
final adjustment was thus concluded, and enrolled. 

Great Britain, indeed, having silenced Irish discontent, 
was desirous to promote imperial connexion. She wished 
to render more comprehensive, and beneficial, the negoci- 
ation in which the countries had become engaged. She 
would fain have made the adjustment more conclusive: not 
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indeed, by being more final upon the grievance stated, than 
it was already ; (since in this respect I admit the settle- 
ment to have been as conclusive as finaKty itself;) but by 
embracing another, and a wider subject, and setting at rest 
an important question which was likely to arise. Great 
Britain first wished liberally to emancipate this colintry : 
and having done so, was desirous that independent Ireland 
should, on terms to be regulated by mvJhmt consent, incor- 
porate her freedom with that of her benefactor, and perpe- 
tuate at once the liberties, and integrity of the empire.— 
But in these views, it is your boast that she was frustrated, 
by the ungracious silence of an Irish Parliament. 

To return then from this glance, at the permanent and 
comprehensive good which might have been accomplished, 
to the partial benefit which has been obtained, and to re* 
sume my inquiry, whether the present conduct of Britain 
be an attempt to repeal any concessions which she has 
made, — ^tet me ask you whether it be now proposed that the 
British Parliament should legislate for this country ? It 
will not be answered that it is ; unless by a feeble sophism, 
which, before I have done, I may condescend to notice. 

Meantime let me put a case, which my own question has 
suggested to me, and which seems to furnish a fair argu- 
ment a .^>rton. 

I will suppose that the British Parliament should propose 
to us, to resume the yoke we had shaken off in 1782. If 
they did, I should reject the measure, with as much indig- 
nation as would be compatible with my sense of the ludi-* 
crous nature of the proposal. But m refusing the degrad- 
ing offer, I should admit, that while the minister, who 
made it, acknowledged the full competence of the Irish 
P^rliiEiment to reject it, he could hot be charged with vio- 
lating the settlement of 1782 ; and I should despise the un- 
derstanding, which refused to concur in this admission. 
The minister, it is true, would offer for our acceptance the 
very same disgraceful system, which we had so recently 
and so radically reformed; and in doing so, would grossly 
insult our spirit and our sense : but still he would not med- 
dle with our freedom : he would not infringe the adjust- 
ment of 1782. In a word, he would trust for the accept- 
ance of his pr<^)06al, not to our dependance, but to our in- 
fatuation. 

But does he make any such contemptuous proposal? no: 
or will any one of those principles, or reasons, which de«-^ 
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mmsteated timt etmUtoL to be a grieraiMie^ wjbidi was qs4 
ercised by a Parliament m which no Irish members satf 
apply to shew that it is incompatible with oar freedom, to 
be governed by an imperial legislatare^ in which we are 
adequately represented ? He is a weak man, or an nnfair 
man, who will not connect the principle asserted in lW2f 
(viz. that we should not be gOTcmed by any Parliament 
but our owui) with the abuse to which the asserUon of that 
priuc^>|e referred : who will not see that it was intended 
merely to protest against Ireland's being bound, where she 
was not represented. 

But give to this assertion the widest posnble eictent af 
meaning. Uncandidly and delusively puff out the princi- 
ple, beyond the^ meaning and intention of those by whom it 
wi|s prcHttulged, and ptiU I do not fear to meet you upon 
grounds, to which I might very reasonably object. 

The treaty of Union is the mutual work of the two coun* 
tries; but the act of Union alone binding upon us will be a 
statute passed by the independent Irish Parliament, cim«- 
sisting merely of the Kii^g, Lords, and Commons of Ire** 
land : composed merely of those, who^ under the principle 
cm which ypu rely, are exclusively eompetent to l^;islate 
for this c^wtry • wd thus our r^potest descendants will 
be govemc^i injBtrict conformity to that very mmdm, which 
you would set up as an obstacle to Union ; inasmuch as the 
mce and efl|cac)r, with respect to Ireland, of ajl future 
acts of the imperial legislature, will be derived from the 
statute of incorporation, passed exelurively by the King, 
Lords, and Commons of this country. So far as they 
affect us, the statutes of the imperial legislature will be ae 
completely deducible from an act of our own Parliament, 
as the title of his Majeety arises from the acta of settlement 
and recognition ;* or as, with respect to part of the British 
reftlm, it may be traced to an article of the Scottish Union* 

Thus, (to sum up what I have saidi) when you pro- 
nounce that the first article of the compact of 1782 excludes 
Uniouy becwse it covenants that the Irish people shall be 
governed by no legislature but that of the Ki^, Lords, and 
Commons of Irelwd? your position admits of two satisfao* 
tory answers. 

First, that the statute of Union is an act of l^gidation, 
exercised exclusively by that very Parliament, to .which the 

* Which letter U a sort of declaratory law. 
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fiiifeil a(ljtt6kil«Dl commHt^d the power of l(^tslatiftg fo^ Hri^ 
eommbry; yizi hf the Kkig, Lords, akid Gommoni of It^ 
land; and thtit, aa all fotute statutes, pa^ed in the united 
FMrUantent, will Im ttikcH^/fid by tiitue of this ftmdamental 
JaW) iiMt authority ^1 lhereit)ife rest, as fihr i^ eoncems 
Ifa^'couotry, upon the very principle iissert^ in 1783 $ 
since the efficacy of those laws to bind the Irish people^ 
Will flow origiimlly, and merdp, although reniotely, from 
hd atet of the Kingv Lords, and Commons of trelnnd. 

And secondly, It may be f efdied to your objection, that 
the imperial Pariiament will, with the full consent of Ire^ 
laod, be the King, Lords, and Oommons of this country* 
It will be M, oompatibty with the principle of 1782 ; be^ 
ttlnae Ireland irill be adequately represented in that assem^ 
bly : and eten (hough the meteing of the prindplo had not 
been soffickndy ex^ned, by that braneh in its aM^rtioft 
whicfa protests against the future interfereuee of BtUi^K 
PariiameBts, yet no man who recollects the hlfiftory of thtti 
period^ and the nature of ^le abuse which we then sought 
tot^mfyre, can doubt that the principle establish^ was 
nmtdy this, Umt the Irish people should not be bound by 
kwe^ which the Irish Pietfliftinent did not concur in enaefing^ 

I fllndl here doee my etaminsition of this topic \ with aft 
eactitet fi^om your speeeh, and a few animadversions, fer 
wlych it aeenn to calL 

Vou tell u& that ** finidity was not <ttily n part of the set^ 
tkment dl 1T8S, but one of its principal olijeets. IhmU^ 
^a9theprineipai object qf Great BriMftit as l^alalive In^ 
dqpendeiiey was the objeet of our eount^. Ireland wished 
to seize the moment of her strength, for the establi^m^nt 
of bee liberties : lAe cmitt of En^md wi^M to omctmie th$ 
op&mtkms Of that strength^ md bcmd itspro^i^. The ono 
eountry wiiAed to establish her liberty t tbe other to dieck 
thg fftowth of demand. The court of England therefore 
came A> an agreement whh this oounuy; vi^. to establish 
for eveir a free and independent existence of the Irish Par^ 
liament, and to preimwfor ^mr the unity <^the Bri^h 
empire i* the "oonnerion** between the comitries to be 
thenoeferward << founded on tbe etem^ principle of unUy 
of empire, ^ and separation of P^rliementw'* 

I idiall not stop to inquire whether the separation of their 
Parliaments be a wise, (it certainly is not an obtious,) 
basis, on which to found the couneidon of two countries t 
but sbidl pi^oeed at once to those more wiffghty con^toa- 
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tions, which are so^cfited by the piwsage thai I have ^ed 
irom your speech. This extract 1 look upon to be preg^ 
nant with implications, h^hly deserving of attention ; and 
to illustrate strongly the f^ofound remark of L<Mrd MinUs 
that the independence, which we giuned in 1782, was a 
transitory, not a permanent state of things; which, if it 
were not followed by Union, would lead to separation. 
, FinqlUy you pronounce to have been the grand object of 
Great Britain. She granted us the independence which 
we required : but, apprehensive that our claims might not 
terminate at this point, she ^^ wished to check the Jurther 
growth of demand.^' Let me ask, what is the plain tea-^ 
dency of this insinuation ? Having acquired independence, 
what demand renudned, the expectation of which might 
excite terror in Great Britain, unless it were the demand 
of total separation ? But, obvious as the inference from 
your statement may be, you do not impose upon us the 
trouble of collecting it : you put the matter more oneqnivo* 
oally, and directly, by uxpng that after vBngland hid 
granted us independence, she still deemed it<necessary <f to 
bound the progress, and conclude the operations <^ our 
strength." The *^ physical cotisequena?* of Ireland, aocord* 
ilig to this doctrine, had extorted independence from the 
nster country; bui in achieving this, our patriots had by 
no means gained their end : they had only made some pro- 
gress to the point proposed : Uiey were still in full, and 
formidable march, — ^when England, alarmed at the dirac* 
tion which they were taking, and the strcmg position which 
Aey had gained, thought it high time to check their career, 
^^ and conclude the operations <f their Mrengih.*' '< The court 
of England therefore came to an agreement with this coun- 
try:'' they came to a treaty, by which our patriots con- 
sented to stop their progress, and disband their forces, on 
being permitted to garrison a frontier post called fiti%ie»« 
denccy which lay directiv in their road, and which they 
looked on as the key to thdr promised land of separation. 

Sir, this is not my account of the adjustment of 1782 ; 
and I ask your pardon if I have misinterpreted you, in 
supposing it yours : the extract on which I have commen- 
ted is before our readers : who have it in their power, from 
a more accurate analysis of its import, or an illustrative 
Inference to your public conduct, to do you justice, and 
correct my misconstruction. 
. Bat, if any man took the view of Irish independence* 
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wyeh I may have be^ very err<)iieoii8ly attributiiig tdyoa^ 
I dioold uae his jncture, as a slirong ailment for Umon. 
I should say to every loyal friend to British oonnexion^ 
here is a perscm, who waa party to the transaction of 1782, 
who may be presumed to know the end at which the eniN^ 
getic Irish aimed, and the efficacy of the mea^is with which 
that arrangement had supplied them : he tells you, that our 
independence was but a step, and that *Hhe greater was 
bdiind/'— when Britain bid us halt, — and capitulated, by 
putting us in possession of the high roads to separation, on 
the terms of our uqdertaking not to use them ! He shews 
you that independence was, in the eyes of some, less valu- 
able, as it conferred freedom, than as it aggravated dis- 
tinctness : as it wore away the bonds of connexion to a 
thread, which the first shock of sedition might snap for ever. 

. Shall the loyal man leave such an instrument in the sepa- 
ratist's hands r shall we hear our enemy boast his power,— 
and yet hesitate to disarm him ? shall we hear hun detail 
all the advantages of the strong post which he has surprised, 
— ^and deliberate about dislodging him, — wh^i we can do 
so by a word ? when we can do so, without sacrificing an 
atom of Irish freedom; * which Britain does not call <m 
us to lessen, but to blend? when we: can do so, not by 
resuming our dependence, but merely by incorporating 
our distinctness; and .mingling in an empire, of which tSk 
the parts will equally depend upon the whole? Far be it 
from me to disparage the adjustment of 1782: I only de- 
jnrecate the perversbn of a great political good. I never 
can look upon that settlement. as pernicious, until that be 
demonstrated, which never can, that it has precluded a 
measure, for which on the contrary, I think it has prepared 
the way. I hold those public characters to.be fortunate, 
beyond the usual lot of men, who having obtained Irish 
independence in 1782, have lived to p^ect their work, by 
now brining about a Union. 

Unite, or separate : this is the alternative, with which 
the present day presents us : an alternative, which was 
discerned in 1785, by Mr. Foster: (but who has lost right 
of Ae dang^ in proportion as it has advanced :) which rose 
more formidably upon the view in: the year 1789; and 
\i4iioh has lately shewn our peril with a distinctness so 
alarmii^, that our safety depends cm the promptitude of 
our choice. . . 

But you do not agree with the British minister, in think- 
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iag t\M ibib ihroOseiUiifi of 1789 eMdni||ef«d the ooiiiuindB; 
I miglit penispB bwe hoped to find ymt ooni^Bced hj th^ 
argnmente of yoar fiiende the Speaker, and Mr Fitiigerahl $ 
the ibnB«r of iriioiti in so ftr from joininf^ m yoar eiila* 
gioai, on the pioae oare iviiich our PftrKament iibck of the 
ooonexion at that period, that he eomideta their proceed!>4 
inge to have been of no avail; for thai *^ w(with§[iu\i1im) 
whatpamtedi the Ri^eiit of Great Brittia ean alobe repe^ 
mnt the third estate of the Irish LegkAitare;"* tod Wh6 
has, for tibe pnrpoae of removing a ibfliodty which be de« 
ekres does not exiet, givisn his soj^port ifm a bill bronght in 
by Mr. Fit^erald, which alike oppoaes hk ^Mr* Foster's) 
sentiments, and yours : eontradiottng Ms opmionB, by itn«< 
plying the necessity of an oiacting statute to establish tbat^ 
which he prononnoes to have been law already; andoppoa^ 
iag ^otifj^ by recording Mr. FitsgeraU^s opoiieii, that it 
woold be expedient to pass a bilL which mignt prevocit the 
recairence of jNroceedings so haiardoas to the eodneiMs 
between ^he kmgdoms, and so repugnant to the principka 
of the Irish Ckmstitntion. 

But I foel this part of the subfeot to be of teo great 
■wment, for me to let it pass undiscussed ; or to depute ta 
one Anti-unionist die task of replying to the other: myt \m 
motion, that independently of the importance of the tepie, 
the mode in which you haye treated it deserves notice, and 
animadversion* 

• It wiU scarcely be denied to be a maxim of our constito* 
tion, that both these countries should hare the executive 
branch of the l^slative the same: indeed this par&d 
Union forms, at present, the only point <^ imperial oeo^ 
tact: Ibe single theoretie link^ l^ wfaioh the islands are 
held together. 

It is true you abridge the extent of this principle, by 
insintwtion : you g^e ta this constitutional axiom the nick*' 
name of the ^^ monarchical principle ;'^ and talk of the con^ 
nexion as preserved <^ dnroogh tiie medium of monarchy." 
But I £sse»t altogether from your limitation ; which is a 
mere 8<q>histical attempt to withdraw our attentiMi fhmt 
the end proposed, to the or£nary means stated as appUea* 
ble for its attainment: I insist upon die maxim, in the fuU 
extent to which I have laid it down ; mid agree with your 
faithful alties, the Speaker and Mr. Fita^rald^ that the 
modes of proceeding to attain the end : either J^ ordain-» 

« See page 60 of the Speaker's Speech. 
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Bndu^^ Bx^culives wh^Omv Ki«g or B i g M it ^ dan 
r^fireiept th« Iridi third erttte* 

Tbe ino^e of af^plying yoor aopbism is suffieietitly oIn 
vijMift: if you ooola ^oupe imk« us mipDose inottaoehy (Im 
<mly medium of connexioD, it would follow thai any mis* 
pension of die exercise of mot^tebic po#er wouldeflfect a 
temporary separation of the oounlries ; and absolve Ireland 
frinn the obUgation of adbermg to those maximwi, wUch 
im^yi as they secure^ the oontinnanee of connezioiL. 

Xoii might say tb^ duruaig the ilhiess of our beloTed and 
gnvpious King, the i^o^ power being indefinitely sus* 
penned? the ^' monarQhieal principle*' was, for a period of 
nncertain duration, become extinguished : that conseqilently 
the bond of connexion which this monarohioal prinoiide 
constituted, was, fraran indefinite length of time, unloosed; 
and that the kingdom of Ireland^ ti^ough annexed to the 
royal, was no append^e of the reffet^ial^ executive of 
England. 

In exposing the pernicious tendencj[ of the restriction 
with which you seek to qualify this axiom, and its direct 
repugnance to the end proposed, viz. permanency of con- 
nexipn, I conceive myself to have sufficiently proved your 
two iU^i«union colleagues right, and to have shewn that 
your limitation is altogether inadmissible. If it be imputed 
to me on the other hand, that in laying down the principle 
so widely, I make encroachments on the indepeDdence of 
my country, — I answer that the objection comes fitnn those 
who confound distinctness with ind^[iendence, and forget 
that British connexion makes any part of our political sys^ 
tern. I answer that British connexion and Insh ind^en*- 
dence l^fth form essential parts of our establishment. Each 
of these principles sets limits to the other ; and the degree 
of independence which is incompatiUe with connexion, is 
also inconsistent with the spirit of our constitutioB* It is 
because the line is. hard to draw, and is much exposed 
to transgression, both inadvertent and designed, that Union 
is become the wish of all prudent men, who would recon- 
cilei the liberties of their country with the integrity of the 
empire. 

The principle being established, that the executive branch 
of the legislature shpuld form the point, in which these 
national bodies politic ediere, and blend tb^nselves into 
one imperial state, — it remained to regulate the manner in 
which this principle should operate. Tb«re were kit twn 
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nodes of proeeeding to attaiA the end : dther by ordaiii- 
ing that our executive should be that of Engllmd ; or, vice 
versoj that the British should be ipso facto that of Irelfuid ; 
and the latter has been made the maxim <^ our imperial 
constitution, 

. Thus the authority of the English ExecutiTe in this 
country is a political inference; not an aceidental accumu- 
lation, and falling in of powers. His Majesty, being King 
of Great Britain, is therefbre King of Ireland. The latter 
proposition being a conclusion, deduced from that state 
enthymeme, in Which the suppressed premise is the princi* 
pie which I have laid down; viz. that the executive of 
<jreat Britain shall, in that right, possess the same exe- 
cutive authority in this country. 

The connecting principle being thus established in its 
true extent, — being measured with the object which it Was 
established to secure, and found to consist comprehenmvely 
in a union of the executive, — let us inquire whether it was 
violated, or adhered to, in 1789? whether we should accede 
to your positicm, that the proceedings of our Parliament 
were so well calculated to secmre tl^ connexion, that we 
cannot from thence deduce any argument for Union ? or 
should rather admit the Sp^iker's doctrine, that what was 
then done was too glaringly unconstitutional to be availa- 
ble, and may consequently be passed over, without infe- 
rence or notice? or lastly, whether we should acquiesce in 
the reasoning of Mr. Pitt, and say, that though the pro- 
ceeding was unwarrantable, its separating tendency might 
nevertheless supply arguments for Union ? The latter opi- 
nion is that which I have long embraced.* 

You acknowledge that ^^the act of annexation forms 
between the two countries their bond and connexion ;" and 
Add that the Irish Parliament ^^ preserved the identity of 
the executive power," (which you thus impliedly admit to 
be the statutable bond,) by *^ choosing for their Regent, the 
heir apparent of the crown.^'f 

On this assertion we are at issue: to me it seems that 
the spirit which may be collected from the statutes of 10th 
Henry VIL 33d Henry VIIL and 4th of WilUam and 
Mary, was violated in two ways, by the proceedings of 
1789. First, by nominating the heir aj^rent, before his 
Royal Hi^mess had accepted the regency in England ; and 

* And on which I insisted, in a speech of mine, in the Irish Parliament, 
deUvered by me on thg very same night, on which Mr. Pitt delivered his. My 
argument therefore in this and other inttancet, did not echo, though (I am 
proud to flby) it coincided with his. f Mx> Grattan*8 words. 
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secondly, 1>y investing bim here with the full exercise of 
those prerogatives, which the British Parliament had limited 
and abridged. 

In appointing that illustrious personage Regent of Ire* 
land, and investing him with immediate power of giving a 
royal assent to bills, at a time when he was not yet en- 
trusted with the custody of the great seal of England, — we 
in fact repealed (and by a mere address, ) the firs<>-men- 
tioned of those three statutes;* and in doing so, trans- 
gressed those limits which are prescribed to the constitu- 
tional principle of Irish independence, by the no less con- 
stitutional principle of British connexion. 

In aj^inting his Royal Highness Regent here, while he 
was not yet invested with that high office in Great Britain, 
we revoked the act of Henry VIII. which made tbis king- 
dom dependant on the crown of England, and which pro- 
vided that the right of exercising executive power here, 
should arise Arom the rightful possession of that authority 
in Britidn, and ipsofado accrue, by necessary inference, to 
its possessor : and this repeal was a sacrifice of the prin- 
ciple of imperial connexion, to the wild spirit of Irish inde- 
pendence. 

In this premature nomination of a Regent, we acted on a 
principle diametrically the reverse of that, which dictated 
die act of the 4th of William and Mary. That statute an- 
nulled all Irish legislative acts of James which had followed 
his abdication : and by its recognitionf of the title of his 
successors, admitted that it did not requite the sanction of 
an Irish act, but flowed to them from previous statutes, 
and imperial principles. If that statute tended to maintain 
the connexion, then the address of 1789 was calculated to 
dissolve it. 

I do not mean to rely upon the possibility which there 
was, that the Prince of Wales would not be Regent of 
Great Britain : a chance too slight and trivial, to be taken 
into account. I stand on this position, — that by the con- 
nective principle of the Irish constitution, the being execu- 
tive in Britain is the sine qud non — and efficient cause of 
possessing a right to executive authority here : that there- 

* * And the Irish Statute oP the S2d of the King, hy which it is enacted, 
that no bill shall pass into a law in Ireland, unless it be returned under the 
great seal of Great Britain. 

f See a note in the Preface of the last edition of Mr. William Johnson's 
pamphlet upon Union. ^ 
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fere t<^ nomiiiate his Royal H^lmefls pretiousfy to faia ap- 
pofaUmMit in Eogfaiiid was uiieotialitutioiial; and to nomi- 
nate him subsequently would be superfluous: tbe proper 
mode would have be^ to wait untSI he bad become K^ent 
of Great Britm,— and then to have psssed an act of reeog^ 
lutioii. 

Bui if I declmf wn^nf on so remote^ and merely phyv 
Moal a possibility, as the Heir Apparenf s not becomii^ 
Regent of Great 1%-itwi, I eannot on tbe other hand admit 
you to rely on tbe Iridt ParUamenfs' baying iixed tbeir 
choice upon bis Royal Highness; or on their batring done 
so, when that illustrious persimage was already desii;nafed 
for the same high station by tfe British Legsdature. I 
insist on that deviatmi firom the pcinciples of our constitur 
lion, and tbe law of ovr land, wfaiefa oonsiated in our Par^ 
liament's claiming any right ot i^ice at all ; in dieir at* 
tempting to bestow, what ibey should at most have but 
aclmow&dged; and affecting to makce that flow to the 
Prince.from their eleetioa, which eookd ealy arise feom his 
nomination in Great Britain. This being my leasenkBg, it 
ia superfluous to €4>serTe, that the cii cmnstance whieh yon 
allege, cannot in any d^*ee affect it : and it is the less ne« 
eessary for me to su^est» that if separatists had been desi- 
rous to avail themselves of tiie opportunity which his 
Migest/s indisposition oCeved, for poKtJeally estranging 
ihme islands from each other, thi^ were Kkely to have 
proceeded as was done in 1780. They would bofre been 
fautioue not to alarm the iriends of British ceoinexioB. 
They would have made as palatable and asducing a choice 
as might be: under a nominaition of the seum R^ent 
appsialed in Great Britain, they would have st^l^i in the 
precedent of a right to make a different election ; and occu<^ 
pied tho. country in effu^ons of lovalty and freedom, while 
they were unobservedly l^ing the eomer-stone of sepfr- 
ratios. 

But if it was probaUe idmost to eertainty, that the Prinee 
of Wales would be app^nted Regent of Great Britidn, iM 
was no less suro that he woald not be invested witik full 
r^a) power ; but that a liimted authority woi^ld bo eomr 
mitted to his hands. And how, under these circumstances, 
did our Parliament proceed? Having usurped a right of 
election,, which our constilution did not give, they deemed 
it improper ^^ to encumber the Regent with'' those ^^ extra* 
or£iiary limitations,'' with which nis authority wa^ to b^ 
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!^bri%0d in Eogfamd; and thought ^H more eligihie to 
laaTe him in fuU cacsrcUte cf all. the cgcoimiive powers*"* 
Theit k to say» they judged it expedient in tho tteth cf 
^taUished principles^ and explicit Btatuti^ to destroy that 
guilty of exeoulive in the two countries^ winch oonsiate w 
mncth in the samencfis of the powers exercisable aa ki Uue 
identity of tlia person exeroising those pow^ra. 
, It matters not to my ai^menty whether tibe British 
Honees <tf Parlianent were righl^ or wron^ ia restrabii^ 
Hie pverogati ves <^ their Regeiiit : it is sufficient fiur my pur-- 
poae< that they did restrain them ; and that they had antho* 
rily so tcb do. This right you expressly adoMiwledged in 
l79Ax though you ap^war to have Corgotten yo«tr own deo- 
trineSf when yoa iawsigh (in the speech hefore me») tf^aojuit 
the minister) fur baring called ce the Britiidi ParUameat to 
exercise those fiondionB, which en that .accasioM yon sd* 
matted them to possess. 

In your speech of the Hth of Februarys^ 1*789^ you staMtue 
A^ the duty of supplying the defioiencgr in the lull exerdwe of 
the regal poiwer," (which resulted from the Kii^s indkpor 
sition) to haT« derohred on the two Uousea of Farliamenl^ 
aa the surviving estates/^f I accede to this incontro vertikhle 
principle^ and caU on you^ in return^ to admit these inevir 
taUe deduetions ; viz. that the two e«lates are competent to 
r^ulate the powers whkh they confer; and that it is a 
sound and loyal exercise of thos {Hiyil^e^ to bestow merely 
as msMth anthority, as may be requi^te to give dae vigour 
ta the govemment,-^and ta form the powers which they 
reserve^ into aa entvettjabment romftd the ihrone of tibeir 
lightfdl SoToreign^ dariBg bis teoiporary imeapacity: m> 
timt whenever it shsdl h^ the will q£ Heaven to restore him» 
he may^resumehis royal fiinetion% withoujt difficulty ov ob- 
alrttetion,w*may find the omstatntional bahmce undSsturbed^ 
•^*^and the jiust prerc^ratives of his crown undiminished^ 
and unia»paired« Tfafise maxims are as ol^ious, as they 
are sounds They do not eonq)ose the theory of a metaphy- 
sical refiner ; bat fevm a plmn and practicable doctrine^ 
which every honest member of ParUament, who recoUec^Eed 
the oath of alle^aBee ihttt he had taken^ would feel himself 
hound to act upon: and to those who tronbled him with tha 
jargon of " preserving the monarchical principle," he might 
re|9y, first that be umt^ preserving it for Us King; and 

* Mr. GrattanV words. f Iri^b Farli«au|Q(ary Dvlwiii. 
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secondly that tbey were jshallow polidciatis, Wb6 doulcT Mt 
see that the aaroe portion of prerogative, which would be 
inadequate, as a permanent attribute of royalty, to protect- 
ing the third estate from encroachment, and maintaining 
through a course of ages the constitutional balance undis- 
turbed, — ^might yet 1^ fully sufficient for the temporary 
purposes, and provisional administration of a Regent 

That this destruction of the unity of executive power, 
which yon extol as a chefdHceiwre of Irish policy and affec- 
tion, went to contravene the principles of our imperial 
establishment, and manifestly to endanger the connexion,-^ 
appears to me to be a truth, too self-evident for argument 
I shall therefore only add, that as we offered the Regent a 
greater power here — ^than he was to possess in Eo&^l^d,— ^ 
so we might have given him less : the mischiefs of such 'a 
reversal of the distinction are too apparent, to need being 
pointed out : yet this difference womd have caused a less 
anomaly in our constitution, than that which the opposite 
proceeding was calculated to produce. For with the 
maxims upon our statute book staring us in the face, ^^ de- 
claring that this kingdom justly and rightfully belongs to, 
and for ever depends upon, the imperial crown of England," 
we gave the superior power to the subordinate executive! 
and preposterously made the greater depend upon the less.^ 
I close here, my view of a transaction, which you not 
only consider as a proper subject for eulogium, but as enti- 
tled to the last praise to which I should have supposed it 
could make pretensions; viz. that of having conduced to 
preserving the connexion : a transaction, which Mr. Foster, 
on the contrary, deems to have been so indefensible, that he 
replies its nullity, to those who urge its mischiefs : a trans- 
action, the separating tendencies of which, Mr. Fitzgerald 
has admitted, — ^and has recommended the application of a 
preventive, — which would assuage the symptom, without 
removing the disease: and lastiy, a transaction, which Mr. 
Pitt, because he agrees with these latter gentlemen, there- 
fore holds to be no contemptible argument for Union. 

The events of 1785 you pass over in complete silence; 
nor can I blame you for avoiding a subject, which no dis- 
creet Anti-unionist would wish to introduce : a subject the 

* I do not overlook, what 1 forbear repeating, that we alto a6ted in direct , 
violation of these fundamental laws, by affecting to elect an Irish Regent ; 
when in fact his Irish prerogative must be derived to him from his being ap- 
pointed executive of Gnat Britain* 
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more embarrassing at tlie present moment, beeaugc it cun- 
not be discufised, without exposing that digcordanee, which 
io Gminently diatinguishes the heterogeneous opposition to 
which you belong; — rendering the connexion between its 
members as precarious and infirm^ as that of these islands 
would be, without a Union. 

It would be ungenerous to address to your friend and 
fellow-labourer in the chair, tliose invectives against the 
bill brought in by Mr. Ordcj of which you were so liberal 
at the time of its introduction. Should you tell him now, 
aa you told his predecessor then, ^^ that in a commercial 
point of view, the proposed '* surangement was injurious 
to this country, — and that if looked at in a constitutional 
light, it put an end to the liberties of Ireland," his situa- 
tion would preclude him from replying^ as he did then, that 
^^ he could dwell for hours on the many benefits of that sys- 
tem ; that it did not violate our libertlGS, or involve our 
constitution; and that this country must be infatuated if 
she gave up the offer.* 

In nQticiog those intestine dissensions, which render yoa 
a truly Anti-union party, I must do you the justice of 
doubting, whether your conduct be not more consistent 
than that of the very respectable person, to whom I have 
taken the liberty of alluding. He at that time, (and I ac^ 
cede to his opinion,) did not deem the mere discretion of 
Parliament a security of sufficient force : but thought that 
where there was so much at stake, a solemn compact was 
required — to preclude those dissensions, to which two in- 
dependent legislatures were liable* He feared that colli- 
sion, in cases of mere commerce^ to which be would expose 
WB on questions of constitution- The connexion he would 
trust to the good fellowship of the two Parliaments; assu- 
red (and the Regency has shewn with hotv much reason, ) 
that even if a momentary intoxication should take place, 
they would not so justle, as to overturn the empire. But 
matters of trade being of more delicate, and high concern, 
he would secure by compact, and not confide to their good 
understanding, or good will. This undoubtedly must be 
the way in which he reasons, since otherwise those passa- 
ges which have been cited from his speech by the British 
minister, would amount to arguments for Union ; which 
he assures us they do not Collating therefore his conduct 

* See the Parliamentury Debates for 1785. 
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bk r7ti5j and 1789, I Anive «t Ttwb Vary iwmdii«.trotiM; 
wkich seem, for their abstniAen^BS, to be wor& piUiIiriiMf 
to the wodd) — on the high and re»]>e<9luMeaudipritTof dist 
geDdeman : Jlrstf diat dntinct ana oo-ordinttie Paruaimnte 
may didsart alarmingly from each ether mn eomaierdat 
sabiects; but that on those imperial qdeetiooe, in vMtkL 
Amr rival ckhns to power atre mmi9 tntiiflaftely waited, 
tfie most perfect harmony and concord may be expeet^'s 
secondlyy that to bind the l^^aUire of tm ^eountry id 
adopt the laws prescribed to them by the BritiA IWMa*^ 
ment,^ ^is not to Tiolate oar libertiea in the sBMdlest:de*i 
gree^ but that to admit freland to a full participation fBT 
Bri^rii freedom, and subject her to laws epacted by an 
assembly in which she is adequately repfesented, is to on 
nihilate our dependence, and subvort our coHStikition ! 

You, l^r, (in my -opinion,) are 'mcnre^oonMrtent: to Mr. 
Orders bill, and to the proposed tJnion, you'have misKleitb^ 
same otijection, (vie. that boA measures are attsi^ on onv 
independence;) and have, in both cases, 'gi ven a pntutl 
to y6ur enemies for doubting whether llie independence 
which you defend, be compatible withthe oeiineaaon^idiicli 
we are determined to maintaki. ' 

I ask pardon. Sir, for having adverted 'to « topic, (tf 
which you take no notice in your speech ; and which yoit 
were so prudent in omitting, that t am 'only ««rpidsed at 
your venturing upon the R^ncy; >wlieveyou4iioo«oemto 
ine to be treading upcm very faasmteiie and tender ^imadc 
{ 46r my MTt, bavebeen'tempted to'this di|^ssion,>byitpP90 
cfcjects : first, the opportunity 'Which it ^grves, oof itMlimg 
my reader^s attention to that hav^y aotiitfiens -of • c^niaMy 
tbAt diiManet,-*— and even conflicting independeiice of senti^ 
ment,-^which insulates the indimoals or ywsr partv; «nd 
renders an incorporate Union amongst them as hopewss, as 
it would be requisite, towards giving sufficient «tf eagth to 
resist the troth and justiceof a cauee,-^to wbidi they ivould^ 
in all events, at length be i^Mrced to yield: andeeoondly, I 
was ihducdl to enter on the discussion, by my wish to oh* 
berve, that when you undertook to spoeiiy the Biitisfa min^ 
ister^ objections, (not to our constitution, which he wodUl 
preserve, but to our diiMinctness, which he would incorpo^ 

'* Which wobM haye bcea the effect of the |»ropotitioin. 
t See the ipaiiitl lit ChsnccHer of tiM Exchequer on tlM 12th of August, 
1785. i 
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mte,*) it would not hare l>een UBcandid to enumerate them 
all. You state them to consist of tlie eases of regency, and 
war, I find the hueinees of the commercial propo$}ition% 
forming a thirds not uuimportatit topic^ in the reasoiiitig of 
Mr, Pitt. I find him arguing for a Union, from the issue 
of that proposal J in a way which at least is clear, and in my 
mind is eonvincing. Tacitly assuming, what I presume 
you will not refuse to grant him, viz- that the connexion 
betweeti the countries is to he preserved, and would be en* 
dangered by the collision of co-ordinate parliameutSf — he 
proceeds to observe} that the danger of independent legisla- 
tures, acting with jealousy towards each other, is an evil 
which can he remedied by two means only : either by some 
compacts entered into by the legislatures ; or else by blend- 
ing the two legislatures together. He defies the wit of man 
to point out a third expedient ; (and the gage which he 
has thrown down^ I confess I feel no disposition to take 
up;) and having stated that the measure of compact has 
been tried, and found impracticable, — he infers that we must 
have a Unions if we would have an empire. 

This I admit to be mere solid, onadorned reason ; divefi- 
ted of every thing declamatory or epigrammatic ; (which 
perhaps the minister might think unsuitable to so grave a 
subjeet;) but I am not certain that tlie argument is the 
less deserving of an answer, for being plain^ perspicuous^ 
and convincing* 

I shall not however dwelt longer on what does not need 
to be enforced ^ but shall attend you to those parts of the 
minister's speech, which you consider to be worthy of ani** 
madversion. 

*^ The minister proceeds: he states a second instanoo^ 
namely that of war: here again the fact is against him^ 
the Parliament of Ireland have, since their emancipation, 
concurred with England on the suhject of war; and th<iir 
concurrence has been productive :" ** the wild offerings oP* 
their " liberty have been beneficial/' ** It is not the lele 
of Ceylouj the Cape of Good Hope, the Mysore country, 
nor the doDiinions of Tippoo," (in short it is not the secu- 
rity or aggrandizement of that empire of which she calls 
herself a part,) *^ that engages the attention, or interests of 
Ireland : it is her own internal freedom and constitudon : 

* " The mij] inter pi'i>ceedB: ha specifiea hh oT:|jectioi]i'ta thin fctUemetit of 
1782; the ca&c of regency b fine j and war awother." Mr* Grnttan*:* witr^Or 
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liiA her own idea of tJuU internal Jreedom and conMtution^ 
£uch.a8 she herself expressedj in her contention at Dimgan" 
non : it is for the preservation qf this (Dungasinon) constitU' 
tionj that she is interested in British wars. On theee prin- 
ciples I suf^KMse the dissent of Ireland on the subject of 
war highly improbable : but hcg^py had it been for Great 
Britain, hwpy had it been for bis Majesty, had the Pof' 
Jidment if ireumd not cursed him with her concurrence in the 
■American war* I should therefore suggest that she is in 
-less danger from the hesitation of Irdand, than from the 
wecipitation of Great Britain. In his argument the min- 
ister 18 weak ; but in his remedy he is not only weak, but 
'mischievous. He proposes, by taking away our power of 
^dissent, io wUbdraw our motives of concurrence. I will put 
this question to my country : will you fight for the Lords 
and Commons who in the last c^itury took away your 
trade, and, in the present, your constitution, — as tor that 
ELing, Lords, and Commons, who restored both? The 
minister has destroyed this constitution : whose restoration 
had cost Ireland her noblest efforts; and was the habita- 
tion of her loyalty : I say of her loyalty, as well as of her 
liberty. We are accustomed to behold the kings of these 
countries in the keeping of Pariiament :" the ^^ temple of" 
Ireland's ^^fame, as well as freedom ; where she had seated 
herself, as she vainly thought^ in modest security, and in 
a long repose.'** 

It must be confessed to be no uninstructive example of 
llie mutability of human opinion, to find you pronouncing 
«n eulogium on that Parliament, which you so lately aban- 
doned, with such decided reprobation : to find you conse~ 
crating, ais an holy sanctuary of liberty and fame, that 
|ilace from which, suffocated with the stench of its servility 
and corruption, you had rushed forth with an indignant 
promise, that, until its pollutions were removed, you never 
"would retum.f Into that temple, uncleansed, unpurified, 
yoii re-enter,— and prostrate yourself with adoration before 
the image which you had scorned. You resume your seat 

♦ Mr. Grattan's words. 

f Thus I must ipterpret the first paragraph of your address ; for to insist 
upon a distinction between not accepting a seat from the patron of a close bo- 
rough, and not solidting a seat from the electors of a great city, -would ho a 
suhtity and special pleading far beneath you. It would be so, though we 
should look no fi&rther than the paragraph itself^ and not COTroborate the con- 
struction which I hare given it, by an examination of the general import of 
jrour address. 
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in that assen^y^ unaltered, unreformed, from which yoti 
not only retreated, bat retreated at a time, when nothing 
short of profligacy, the most flagrant and atrodons, should 
have driven you forth : at a time when Rebellion might be 
said to have already unsheathed the sword : and the same 
Parliament on which you trampled, with such cohtumelt-^ 
ous abh<Nrrence, was attacked by enemies from without^ 
add traitors from within. "Without reform,** you then 
declared, " there could be no self-legislation."* There has 
be^ no reform ; and you now oppose Union, because it 
invades our privil^e of self-legislation.f You who in- 
veighed against ^< the fabrication of boroughs, as the fabri- 
cation of a court Parliament, and the exclusion of a consti* 
tutional Commons ; as an act more radicallv subversive of 
the fundamental rights of the realm, than the ship-mon^} 
or tyranny of the court of high commission, or star-cham* 
her ; €is a subversion not mierely of the frindamental laws, 
but of (he constUutumcd latagiverf^i — now offer your repen-* 
tant homage to that court Parliament ; and aspire to record 
your dying testimony against a measure, which would de- 
molish ncM^y three^onrths of the borough fabric, whilst it 
left the county representation undiminished. Tb that 
same distinguished and very loyal person, who fiHs the 
chair of our Btoiise of Commons, (or, as you used to call it^ 
our borough Parliament,) who has so often heard with ter- 
ror your projects of reform, you now address (and you are 
listened to !) your reprobation of a measure, which would 
set these dangerous and wild projects at rest for ever. 

In the name of consistency, and of common sense, which 
are we to attend to ? your former invective^ or your pre- 
sent panq^c? did you slander then — or do you flatter 
now ? whether do we live under a restored constitution,' 
regained by the efforts of a revered King, Lords, and 
Commons? or have pur rights and liberties been in the 
dust since the reign of James I. ? and is our House of 
Commons a mere court gang, which has dissolved the iegal 
parliament, and thrust " the constitutional lawgiver*' out 
of doors? are you really become interested about the fate 
^ of parliaments and pnnces ?*' or do you continue indiffe- 
rent as to how ^^it mav please heaven to dispose of them,'* 
and remain anxious only for ^Hhe liberties of the people ?**§ 

* Mr. Grattan's Address. f ^^* Grattau'b Sp«eoh. 

t -Mr. GrattMi*8 Addrws. § ConduslMi of Mr. Grattan's Spcedu 
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fthose lftertie0 wbidi mir eai^tHn^n fan caMbrustod to ikd 
guardianship of the three estates ; but which ye^ut qie«eh 
S^ms to commit to the cooveiition at DungaimoD* 

You put this ipiestion to your country} will they " figfat 
with zeal for the Lords ana Commons who deprived ih^m 
of dieir trade; and took away their coj^stitution?" tiie 
mery appears to^ me to be of Ihe same complesdon vafii 
fhat doQtrine, which refers the security of one part of &« 
om|nse to its means of injimng the remiwing pwtion : 
which relies on Ireland's <^ powers of retaliation;" wd 
enumerittes amongst the sa%^ui«rda of our imperial eonst^ 
tution,. our b«ng able to ^^ fSCect the navy of England^ liy 
rfgttUitions. regarding our ^cmsions;''^ and to aSect bee 
fmpire, by conp^yercMil treaties with thereat of the worW 
Such doctrines represent these isligids as S^ ever eogiiged 
in occupying state-positionS} and guarding their respective 
frontiers against mutual inroad ; imd form a systan^ which 
places our imperial conneation on the broad a«id solid basia 
of eternal jealousy^ estrangement, imd distrust. Such i»^ 
trines would supply an answar, — ^if the reports of our seevet 
fommittees^ the severe oodie upon our sta^te boob}, md 
the devastation of our country ImA not already furmsbed 
one miore. in^fragi^ble Mid convincas^ — to thoso ftir pro- 
mises which were made in 1782 ; on whkh»t m ^ettcurveaee 
with the. Speaker} you rdiy: tbey would prove tons that 
the great national arrangeuMnt which then took place h«id 
90t ^^ secured the Ivan^iUlity of Irehmd; or united the 
affections as well as intearests ^ both kingdoms :"t tb^ 
w^wdd shew us that thq Vioeroy was mikctakeiv. in supposing 
that by that sejfcde^ient/^the two kingdoms w«ife made 
one; ind£s8olublycon«eeted in unity of interest and umty 
of constitutionif"$ and woqjd demonstrate ihfiA ibe seed? of 
^ep^r^bion were too de^y sown*, ta be eradicated by any 
measura Iohb eoo^olida^^ than Union. 

But in all that declamation which I have bst extracted 
from voav ^^eech} wbeire luvks your refatati<m of whaA the 
British numsler has olijected tothe present order of tb^'gGb 
considered with a view to the safety of British co|ineni9n r 

. Mr. Pitt'$ arguisJtent on this part of the sulgoot} as I un- 

• I baTeheai^ it c«i)|jGtiuif4 tbM tha. maimiog ef <»ttle w])l«b pMT»U«d 
•ibout a year ago, in the West of Ireland, was a mere reducing of this con- 
stitutional principle to practice. 

t Address of tb« if iih ComMtts m 1782, 

t Sp»eehegthftlHMadLiwHwMmtittl782. 
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derstanil it, is as fuUows : theoreiicBlly epeaViug, two io^ 
dependent legislatures cxpom the empire, which they dia- 
traict, to diBsolation : in the case of Great Britain and Ire-* 
land^ experiences has most alartnin^iy red need this theory 
to practice^ ''In the only instanee," (that of the Regency) 
** which has occurredt in which the countries could feel, 
the effects of jarring legislatures, tliey did teel it:"* they 
felt it shake the imperial eonoexion to its tbufidations. 
Tlierefore, iti abolishing the present system^ we are not 
oomplytng with the airy notions of metaphysical specula- 
tors ; but are ceasing to act upon a theory, which we find 
to be ruinous in pnictice. What occurred in one case, may 
happen In another; and it would not be prudent to risk a 
second f>olitical convulsion? where the one frmn wliich wb, 
are e«caf)ed had proved nearly fatal. 

Wlietiicr the right of choosing a Regent, which the Irmhi 
Parliament^ practioally claimed in L769, was one whicli^ 
really flowed to them &om their independence, (qualified 
as that independence is by the act of annexation,} might ha 
doubted ; and by me the existence of such a nght is denied : 
and therefore, however strong the argument may be, whicli 
that transaction furubbeB against the system that produced 
it, yet it is not so cogent a reason, as may he drawn from a 
case where the right of the Irish Legislature will not admit 
of controversy ; yet where the exercise of that I'igbt must 
threateu the conoexion* Such is the case of questions re^ 
garding peace or War. '^ Will any man contenili" says Mr* 
Pitt, '^ that the independent legislature of Ireland haR not a 
right to discus the question of peace and war ? Will any 
man tell me that it is not possible tor the two Parliaments 
lo entertain different opinions on these important points?** 
or^ ^^ taking it as the basis of the argument, that the €on-r 
nexion between the two countries Ib necessary for their 
mutual security,^ — is it safe, or prudent, to leave it exposed 
to all those accidents,''f which may arise from the exercise 
ur the abuse of independence ? 

Such is the argument which you call weak; but which, 
you have left unanswered: an aigument, involving thif» 
evident and material truth, — that since it is more presumar 
ble that our Parliaaicnt sliould at some time, exercise an 
undoKJl^d rigf^^ (such ae that of discussing the queitioM of 
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peittse md war,) than that they^thould WHrp a privilege^ 
which tbeir independence did not in fiict conftMr, soch as 
that of choosinff an executiye,) therefore iJie present ill* 
cemented impenal estabUshment is even more objectionable 
and insecure, from its giving birth to such a right, — than 
from its having led to such an usurpation. 

But how strongly do your arguments go to shew the dis- 
sension likely, which llie minister has represented as merely 
postiMel 

You admit his position that the right exists : (indeed its 
existence cannot be denied;) but you rely on the improba- 
Inlity of its being exerted. 

I might with great truth observe, that an object of sodi 
moment, as the serarily of the connexion, should not be 
trusted to probabilities, where certainty can be had : but I 
choose rather to meet you on the ground which you have 
chosen, and to insist that your own reasoning refutes your 
own assertion. ^ Happy," yon tell us, ^ had it been for 
Grreat Britain, if the Insh Parliament had not concurred in 
the American war.'' — Here we seem to have descended 
from the refinements of abstract theory, to all the gross and 
palpable realities of practice ; and to rave got upon, not a 
mere speculative right, but one, of which you recommend 
the occasional exercise, as highly beneficial to the emmits. 
Is it to be doubted that some future members of the Iridt 
PiarHament, of sufficient political influence to carry their 
point, might from factious motives, or mistaken views, act 
ilpon your principle, and prevail on the legislature of this 
co^mtry to dissent from that of Iftritain, on this imperial^ 
subject ? yet that the exercise of this right must more than 
hazard the connexion, seems to me to be a position, too 
dear for ailment. Thus the question appears to be whe- 
ther, if we wish the islands to remain connected, it be ex* 
pedient to correct a system, which gives birth to rights that 
are likely to be exercised, — ^and which cannot be exerted 
with safety to the connexion ? whether the British Minister 
was not warranted in charging us with having ^ abolished 
one constitution, — and forgot to form another?" that is to 
si^, with having destroyed one mode of securing the con^ 
nexion, and not substituted any other in its place? whe* 
th^, in a word, the following position be not as true, as it 
is exteuttve, — ^that there is no effectual method of connect- 
ing £{i^*iicf nations, unless by nuiking one d^nd up<m tiie 
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oilier t and therefore tbat two ooniitries,wUe{i would be 
coimeeted, and yet free,— can no otherwise obtun boA '■ 
widies, than by Union. 

^ It is not the isle of Oeylon, or the Oapeof €k>od Hope,'^ 
it is not the success of British arms, nor the glory <w jwos- 
perity of the British empire,^-^^ that engi^ the attention, 
or interests of Ireland : it is for the preservation of her own ' 
idea of her ifOerwd freedom and constitutipn, smk as die 
expressed in her convention at Dunffonnony that she is inte- 
rested in British, wars."* . 

is Ais the specimen you give, of Irish cordiality to Ri- 
tidn? is it from such positions you infer that the empire ie' 
already too well cemented, by the zeal of Irish loyalty and 
affection, to need any political arrangements, towards con- 
solidating it more ? 6 it thus you dcmonsti^te tihe impro-' 
babiKty on which you relv, of Ireland's dissenting on the* 
(Subject of \^«v from Bntain? yes, Sir, I can very welt 
conceive that those, who are only solicitous to reduce to 
]^ractiee, the principles of a Dungannon constitution,—* 
who, stoically indifferent to the f^te of Parliaments and 
Princes, are only anxious for what they are pleased to call 
the liberties of the people,— who regard the l^islature as 
the creature, and the populace as the creator, and would 
sacrifice government and good order, to the monstrous idol 
which they have set up, — I can well suppose that «uch may 
be " interested in British wars :^ I should only doubt whe- 
ther the interest which they felt was on the side of Britain : 
I should only doubt whether they would zealously <^M« 
rate with England, in putting down the very principW 
which they adored. In a word, (and to conclude my exa- 
mination of this topic,) you seem to me not only to haM 
kiled to refute,— but to have stron^y corroborated the 
reasoning of Mr. PiU; who only insisted dn the possOriUtg 
of an event,— which all who admit your doctrines must 
bounder as even prdbMej in a high degree. 

You accuse the minister of " concurring with the mra 
whom he executed, in thinking the Irish Parliamrat a 
grievance; and differing in the remedy only : they propoe- 
Lg to sulwtitute a Republic; and he the yoke of the Bri. 

tish Parliament."t 

I shall not stop to condole with you on the fote of thosa 
unfortunate reformers,, (the same whom a morDittg paper 



* Mr. Graitiin** word*. t '^d. 
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sq^b^ as. ohaddiiig; IJ^eiir Idood for their qQuntrvi^. oql a^ 
gcaffold ;) but shall proceed at once ta assure vou ^at, MrJ^ 
Pitt 4t^ a«M; ^mk the Jhrisb Parlimiwt i^ (^vaiice;^ woA^ 
ibfffisSo^ ^Qfomm^ ihat,,^t^ XJimi, the Insh ParlimneBt: 
shall mnBia: he.ooly consiaeraUa dlstinetp^ss as a ims- 
cbi^; wl^ckth«»&fferhawi«heatalm h;f m-, 

oovmratiQii* 

. Kfptfaer doei^he iotend << to suhstilaite the yoke o£ <;h& 
British Parliament," in the room of» what it: m natihuig^ 
aiMt y^aMOMHuW^he, the shunah yoke of the <^Bo-' 
iQffugb PairliaiBen|f' of Ireland: his project merdy is to 4cr 
fbpyt 1h« iBa#htnalio|ia of sejMuratists and trait^rs^ by wrestin^^ 
aiioliticat weixwm. ftom Hmr handsy and imposing dm ^tp! 
ihm^ inl9l«r4hle John .of three weU cementea iianenat 
eeti^; hj^^^sigpi appears to be^ that from hmoeJEbcth the^ 
Hfpyypsei^tatiyea 9f Ireland diaU contribute to enact. laws 
vhi^ shall he binding npon Yorkshire ;-^and the YbtK- 
sljdiVrM^mbersv tR e^iact. laws/which. shall be binding upoa 
iiRebmd. 

]BilA flee whetiM^ Union^ instead of inwosing, may not 
mA^ reipoire the yoke of the British Parliamenjfct ^m 
wbetber eoniMnpw» and distinct independence^ be ^ol^ 
flitiiAti<Mie se^ iacoaipatible. with each other^ that the settler 
miMA of nSSi unal^late reconcile them» wiselgr sacpfiqe^ 
the latter in ^ i^eat d^cee. 

. 'Tk^ bela«d is. dependent on the British Crowa-r^wSU^ 
be.admitted; i^ remainf^to inquire whether it is not ^Qi^fffe- 
^^edtly dependenjb on the British Parliament*. 
. TheB4^pew>9 if^Wouhtedly sacred : per8onall}f9.th^ 
Kjflc «aw#t }m c^Xh^ U> ^u^^unt. Bat his goTermnept is 
SMibJ0<rt. tp PtM^lis^n^^wry iavcestigation»*— by virtae of tha^ 
pi'i i Mri| i lai ^^i^ render^ ministers responsible for thein 
meMur09*— Qlperve th? conse<iaei^;e. 

Carefidly to preserve Ireland to the empire, is tbeobYiQusi 
^tffity of tb9 Bciti^h ci^binet: a duty, tor the m^leqt,, or 
breaoh of i^cjb, the n^iniiitara will be heavily responsible 
toi the. Enf^h P{|rl]ainj994* But our three estates camot 
Qiiact a valid )aw> .without the act* and concurrence of a 
British Mini8ter,-^the servant of a British Paarliaqaeut; 
and that m^ister* ^ coiu^se,, will not validate anv measure, 
ivlpidi MMy dc»w ^pm.him the displeasure of the Iegi8% 
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.tteq»t»iiiaAll»itMWiiiwtWefeyl^ Thn% can 

w^ imrevxy law agaim^ the will of tbe Batiffa jodwet? me 
)»tli#^ieBS«s»9f an EngM»h admiyiwtotiott likely tqdi&ff 
firom tii»t of: «a Engilii^ Parli^meqit? J^tidi Miiusto» 
vtuiL, ^mselv«s, lN»T#«d tbeiplMare of 4Mur ooBtapU wd 
Amid w» e«mt vmt tfaflur ckftmm Qj^weiir ow«y wd^ioh 
jagtioe wMlAte ftri imfibcAoft!^ fi»^ was cf^ejU 

Thm trefend^ bytiMPMttienieiiief 178% aefi]bed.i|iQV«lf 
diC)^ right* oC Mckimr«^ origiiMAiiig! h«v own lftfro:^-^lH|]t 
•tin^ .h]r^idarMiit«< tbfi oMMoliiig primapkof our constitu^ 

w^ tibepwrft ctf Eagtaid^jk.we r»mttn»d sotmctt tkrouglL the 
ib^aklxK^ t^ibm wmtni ^ thtt Brili^fa FaE£»meiiip-^ fisoh- 
jection to die deputy hft adbjetlioii te^ hj» prio^pol : avd 
vmsy ilfitiilc^ idkklhi w» hmm fmueA wm tluil pi^eio^f imy 
he'«(mttd^nii«ia«»^i^<diwl^, widinr ^ great aefli m 
^f^iamd^ ^matoi' tft iUs emmtey by the Krag ef Gceat 
BiSM% with die tMi coMnmb ctf Um^ twp odier Bntiah 
eetateB,: and iit.the[pi(tkkeQ of tto Kmi^ Le6d% and Coqit 
mena of faelandL 

That djapepdeoeeieg Itaa kiag d o gi eat the Btritiph erowPf 
which is declared by the act of annexatioD, is either merely 
noninalKorritis leal:. if it be but nomiwl^ diea so i» oar 
ccMmBiea:; »n4 dw lwat«94iatrieai aie^ at tibia in^iiMiilr iii a 
•tale ffd aepaimtiiai ;: aM b^ to«<^ by any priwiple 
whatse^r^. tf it be reidr it larehrea a dependence oa tW 
Brididi BatHwaatt a iisfmAmfi^ wdiieb i» not the less 
8ab«tantial9> far hmmg indireet: mid wJneb j^iits. ua in, a 
tttyatieii uMomaavaUy less^ ftec^ than tibat. m whiab. we 
sbealdbe.ptaredh^ Unipn; laa^qn^^h aa^ it Iws us at th^ 
fiMt of a J^adiamen^ which the oeiNititmni bgdy of Ireland 
daest^aol coBt]tU>titor to ceteci.t 

* A right most explicitly^ and priM^cally reeoguised by the British Mi- 
9htef*» ^dnsiapioiit that the coontrlcs cannot be united ba( by mutual consent 
and: by Virtue of two Ikws; one originating from the Irish, and^the othev irom 

> t i^lft*9«« tiMi il ifovAd.laiP nftvM^ol Uhls, omtMtik if ih» BfUish Far- 
liamtBt should obstruct omc rigli( of self-lc^gUlatloHf ^ or censure the minister 
fSsr having put the great seal to any act, which did not threaten the eon^ 
iuBdoB* But in the moment that Antl-unlonists i^eply to my vsasoaiiK^' 1^ 
hubHAgaa ikA. VlkmiMtftsmd equity of fioglaad, a»d t)m %ifffo||RhUi|f vf 
hffr aho^ng any i)ifl«^^«» mhiel^ ahe may iMsassiv ihejn sipre m« the tvoable of 
touting thosii other inconsistent arguments of thei|*8, which represent the 
duigev that is to result to this country after Union, from Great BtaitaMira 
abuse of that superiority which the relative number of her representatives is 
saidt*fi«9k 
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Of 'the souiMliiess of thk last meufira^d prineiple) the lAU 
iiation was fully sensible in 1782; and they recognised its 
trudi in tiiat very assertion, ^ which I have heard perverted 
into an argument against uniting the countries. When ov» 
House of Commons rej^esented to his Majesty in that year, 
that <^ the, kingdom of Irdand wad a distinct kingdom, witb 
a Parliament of her own, the sole l^iskOnire thereof,**-— . 
ihey meant to aO^e their distinctness, as an amiment 
i^dnst thrir being bDund by the acts of a British Legisla* 
tnre; and the reasoning palpably implies this position, that 
the case would be dtfarent, if tiie oountiries were united'; 
"since in that case, the Irish people could not justly com- 
plain of being boimd by the acts of a legislature, in which 
Irelahd was adequately represented. 

But, '^ instead of a constitution, which established neace 
in Ireland, Mr. Pitt revives a princi[de which proouced 
war in Ainerica.*** He speaks the same langruage with his 
sword in this country, which Lord North articulated, 
(with the same organ,) to the colonies; and the £Abrio 
which he builds in the room of that which he has de- 
stroyed, excludes the people, and extinguishes the consti- 
tution.t 

The constitution which you thus regret, Is tiie same 
which we enjoyed, (or, as you then thot^ht, which we suf * 
fered,) when you wrote your address to the citizens of 
Dublin. The Catholics still groan under the same yoks 
which oppressed them at that time ; viz. tolerati^m the most 

Serfeet, civil freedom the most complete, and no inc<mri« 
erable share of political power. The legislature is still, as 
it was then, unreformed: more connected with the pro- 
perty, than, with the turbulence of the country; and en- 
cumbered with the pompous impediment of a House of 
Lords, standing between us and toe blessing of a Dungan- 
uon constitution. 

The ^^ peace'' which that constitution has '^ established,*^ 
we have all witnessed. The convention and gunpowder 
iicts, the insurrection bill, — the acts of indemnity and at- 
tainder, — are all testimonies, upon record, of a tranquilKhr, 
—which however received some temporary interruption m 
1798 : a tranquillity of which you now aj^pear to be more 
sensible, than you were when you acquainted your consti- 
tuents with the last ineffectual " efforV' which your party 

• Mr. GnittMi's wordi. f Substance of Mr. Grattaa's 
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had made ^^ before tbe close of perKitQieBt, for tbe restore* 
tion of domestic peace ;"* and insisted on the existence of 
a morbid and irritating cause, ^^wbich, till parliament 
sbould be ref<Mrmed, must agitate tbis country for ever/'f 
[ But Mr. Pitt, " revives a principle, wbich produced wiff 
in America." Wben has Government adopted any measure, 
whicb did not recal the colcmies to your mind ? If I look 
into the parliamentary debates, in every chart of your poli- 
tical discoveries, I find America to occupy tbe greatest 
iqpace. In your address, I find you ringing her story in 
0ur duns. To the continuance of the system, to which 
Union would put an end, you then opposed the warning 
example of America.^: To resist the Union which is re- 
sorted to for the correction of tiiat former system, Americfi 
Is tbiB ground on which you choose to stand. It is the 
Othello's handkerchi^, with which you repl^ to :argu- 
ments, and facts,-*«nd record your incurable jealousies of 
^England. 

From a loyal member of parliament, I am surprised to 
bear this monotonous and incessant din : to the mouth of a 
separatist such language would be very suitaUe. The syl- 
logism would run thus : — The conduct of Great Britain 
]*U8tified America in separating herself l^ force: but Eng- 
and is pursuing the same conduct towards this country; 
thierefore Irdai^ would do well to s^Murate from Great 
foitain. 

But tbe fabric which, with that vox/erreot the British 
sword, Mr. Pitt now calls on these two countries to bmld, 
<^ excludes the people ; and extinguishes the constitution.''^ 

These positions are neither obvious, nor unimportant 
enough, to warrant you in assuming them, without enter- 
ing upop any proof; and I for my part must take the 
liberty of disputing both. 

How does the minister's scheme exclude the people? not 
by increasing the relative quantity of county representa- 
tion ; and diminishing the number of those borough mem- 
bers, who^ you have told us^ do not^Swln, but ^occlude the 
legitimate commons; subverting the constitutional law- 

• Sir. Grattan's addrfMu f Ibid. 

I *< We saw the oainistry pnnue that very plan towards Irelan^f which 
they regretted they had not resorted to in the case of America ; Tiz. acceding 
to the American claim, and then re-establishing British dominion, by in*, 
flueneing the American Assembly."— Mr. Grattan*8 Address. 

$ Mr. Grattao't assertico. 
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jrflf^ tm^ wcrkhiff nkt^peopk txmpktefy aui of (he l0wer 
ISmme ff PmUmMiA.^ Net by iitcreasiiig ibe 'value anA 
inflttenoe^f tii« ekeliiTe iraiMhifie, m tbe IimhIs of the gre^ 
Caidiolie body of Hie people; wbe, it will Bot be denied^, 
MHKt iMvre Bii ineomparaMygfeat^ 'share in eoninboling to 
return the ooonty, than the borough representation. 

How then is Ae con8emi«!ioe to be prodaced, which you^ 
forebodiiigiiikiddeptoresr Bythe^eetwiiicfa the tneasnre 
win hii^e on Cathenc elaims. 

Let US -observe what wiH be its operatien upon these. 96 
fiur from'dejHiTiag them of one atom of th^r present ptii 
ndleres, it will secure to them their perpetual enjorment; 
leavrag Aem consequently and irrevocabir possessea of 'die 
haferenoe which some of their advocates ueduce ; ^nt. thaf 
dieir having acquired so much is a reason ftr granting 
more: while, at the same time, 'taekher the principle, not 
any ^ the articles of Usioo, ^lldirecdy bar their daitns; 
or pronounce expressly, or by the remotest im^ication^ 
Aat the Catholic body riiall obtain notibing more. 

Thereto, we can only estimafte the effie^of the measure 
on their i»ospects, by comparing die favourable chances 
which their present circumstances produce, with these 
Ti^ich must result irom the situation in which they would 
be placed by Union. 

To what 'principie do the adversaries of Catholic preten« 
sion refer their opposition ? Iliey insist on the danger to 
which the Eetabhshed Chtu*ch wcmld be exposed, by put- 
ting power into the hands of a iBcct, 'whidh greatly ^xceedii 
our Protestant inhabitants in number* This is an obstacle^ 
which I hai/v your airthority for asserting dmt Union would 
remove: vou state -CatbeKes to be to Protestants, at pre^ 
sent, in the ratio of three to one ; and that after Union 
they will be as one to four; and this statement involves 
a» -admission, that the measure would improve their hopes, 
bV vemovrng an argument which is now urged>againBt thmr 
cmims. . •' ": - ' 

They have submitted dieir pretensions to die legislatore 
of this^eountry ; and their implication has not been attended 
with success. The removal of every incapacity attached 
to their religion, was one of the principid measures which 
you wished to carry; and your address informs them that 
you quitted Parliaoient, in despair of succeeding. 

* Mr. GmUan's iiddreM. 
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ih^ ^eatimento «f ^e Irish Ii^ki«edt^>ii^]j['b(ieome*iuoi^ 
fii^fMf«Me to their ckdins ? The" CSoi^ptfnificfn "of DuMhj ii 
Mt 4e8B adverse to tiiem, than to^tt Ufiim. miev^ i^re^ 
sentltti^eB, ^q Speaker, and seveiral 'cNSierJoyal mmnbers 
of the preset o]^ition (of whom' I'shoiM not do jcmtiN^ 
to My ovm sentimeiits, if I spoke odienrise than 'vritii 
Mipedti) baro sot I %dieve ^^^^c^NgRBdati^ strong opiiiiotm 
ib ft^roar of €fU;holio pretonsionai tior given that bocfy roa- 
bM to sappsse, thirt, if the fAreseiit measiire^verelost by 
Ate^i^iGftaiiee of Protestant asciMiaafits,«^^(Wflmiie poteerftd 
i«filll9tioe whtdi vejecstcld UnioD, mmld bestow poBtical pti- 
yni^iipon Aen. ' 

^inierefeve, as UTttieiii wooM i^r didr dtims, not to 
that JegislatiB^ by v^A they hare alimidy %een rqected,-^ 
fii»t to a'^^ boro^ Bnlkklnentj'' before wmefa tou despaired 
6? evfef Booeeeding^-'^at to aa tini^^ejiifiGed tribtina], which 
has delivered no ophnion, asid 'wo«dd hear the daimanti^ 
fm^r cireanifitsiDoes more lavouraMe to their petition,— 'it 
seems to fellow ibaitilie measure must improre their-views : 
and the lib^«l eoneesmons whioh hwre been already made 
to £bat body) — ^the *foundatioB of the iN^innryat Maynooth^ 
""^^bt sa pposfl d prcjeot of ^oanoctlttg witha Uniou, som^ 
pi^oper aupport for the -Roman Clitholie -clergy, and wmi^ 
sytfteta ^t PSgulatioB lot ibmr dhcoreh^-^^ tond to diew 
ttlit gof^mmmt is notbigotted agahnt that rdi^on ; bat 
that ^ose who profess it, will have the foil advant^ of 
ril arguments which may result from Union, infevour of 
tbeir demands. 

Nei<to «r Protestants nor Oatihdies should foigot what 
kippened in tiie reign rf Amie. TThey should recollect that 
the eaactioB of Ihai penal cede, <ii4iich has been repealed 
t^'the libevality ^ modem times, took place after an ine^. 
fectoal attompt, on the ^rt of Ireland, to obtain that 
Union, — whicfa k now iresistod with so much -violence, and 
so little reason. This fact records the opinion of the le^* 
latuve in those d^^ that the incompatibility of Catholic 
power with Protectant security — was an effect, produced 
by our distiMtBess, and which consequently Union would 

But let us dismiss the numerous arguments, which o£fer 
themselves -to prove that this measure is fan^Mirable to thb 
prospects of the Roman Catholic ; (and favourable, without 
furnisUng^round Of Jealousy to tiie P^t^tostant; isince the 
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wly way^ w ^Mch Uaum can fw^vaote dutibolk Tiewi^ is 
by rendering the Established Church imptegnably secure :) 
I say let ns waive those ai^uments; and merely assume 
what cannot be denied^ . th^t the measure will not diminish 
iheir present grounds of expectation. The natural infe- 
rence seems to be, that they should eotamine the other con- 
sequences which Union will produce. Th^ they should 
look beyond the mere subordinate concerns of their sect; 
and recollect that by being Catholics they have not ceased 
to be Irishmen,— de^ly interested^ as such, in the prospe- 
rity of this country. Those advantages, which will result 
from the restoration of order and tranquUlity,-^tlie security 
of prop^ty— and introduction of British capital, industsy, 
ana adventure, — ^while they accrue to all the: inhabitants of 
Ireland, must be especially beneficial to die Catholic body ; 
inasmuch as these form the great mass of oiir people. Thus 
dieir real weight and consequence would be augmented^ 
even though dieir political {Hivileges should remain the 
same ; while the measure wluch thus added to their prospe* 
riiy, would do so without at all lessening their hopes. 
. But how does Union operate to exclude the Catholics? 
By making them one to four; instead of being three to 
one.* Their admission to Parliament you se^ to spoak 
of as a likely event; (though your olgectis to stimulate 
their prejudices a^nst a Union,) b^t why (say you) will 
they become ado^issible ? Because they cease to be any 
thing : because their relative proportion being destroyed^ 
their physical consequence is extingi^shed for ever. Under, 
such circumstances, their admission will be q{ little avail.t 
I hope tliese maxima ai^ not Ulustarative of. your princi- 
ples; lam snre they are deserviqg of serious attention; 
They geem to mark it as your opinion, Ihat unless Catho- 
lics be left formidable, they should not deign to be free; 
for that they ce-ase to be any thing, , when wey cease to be 
daogerous to the Established Church. The Catholic indivir 
dual J who acts upon your doctrines,— mu^t not consideK! 
himself as an unit^ nor yet as an Irieliman. He must 
neither be couteut, upon a comparison of his condition with 
that of any single Protestant, to find the amount of his conr 
Rtitutional privilege to be the same; nor yet must the corps 
to which lie links his interests, and holds himself insepara- 
bly to belong, be the general pppulation of the empire in 

• Mr. Grattao'i S|m^1i, : f tbU t Ibid. . 
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wliicli lie liveg. No ! this would be to admit the detestable 
pnticiple of Union ; and violate the distinct independence 
of his church, by identifying iU interests with those of the 
established religioo. Alt is Jost, unless the two varieties of 
Cbristiauity be preserved in a state of reciprocal estrange- 
ment, and, as it were, clectrioal repukion* Every Catho- 
lic of your schaal must, on principle, be a sectarian, Ita 
se quisque extollitj t^ deprimat alium : he insists on being 
equal in political rigf its to the Protestant \ and that his sect, 
ghall be far more numerous than the members of the estab^ 
lished church. Before he will pronounce that he is eatig-* 
fied with big condition, he examines the muster-roll of that 
Catholic body, which his system represents as drawn out 
in hostile array against their Protestant fellow subjects ; 
and if the ratio be three to one, he is content. But to alter 
or impair this relative proportioa — would be to extinguish 
for ever the physical consequence of his sect i and prevent 
it from so practising the prudent system of " annoyance,'* 
as to keep the established religion properly in check* 

I call upon the loyal Catholics, (a very respectable, and 
I believe numerous description,) to disclaim arguments 
which — by implying that the freedom is not worth accept- 
ing, which is rendered consistent with tlie safety of the 
established church, — ^must excite every friend to order and 
good government against their claims: doctrines which 
teem with confusion and alarm | recommending to yields 
not to the justice of the claim, but merely to the violence 
and number of tbe claimants; and concede to that vis con-- 
mli ea^^^ers^ which threatens an abuse of the powers that it 
extorts : doctrines, which may be thought to extend privi- 
l^e to the Catholics^ not Irom liberal motives, or venera-- 
lion for the different branches of the Christian faith ; still 
less as an encouragement, or reward to loyal conduct ; hut 
because power in the hands of a turbulent and unenlight- 
ened muitiiude, might be converted to an instrument, for 
propagating those principles, which (to tbe ruin of Catholic, 
as well as Protestant freedom, property, and security,) 
would form a constitution of Dungannon fabric: doc- 
trines, in a word, which place the dignity of the Catholic 
on the same respectable footing with that of those northern 
tribes, (possessed of all the physical consequences which 
numbers give,) who overturned the Roman empire, extin- 
guished the liberal arts, and for ages involved Europe in 
the gloom of ferocious Imrbarism. 

M . ^ ■ 
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* fiM <<Uiiibn M iiol-only mm onJiitioQ of tbe people i ilkim 
vHao an extinctMHi ci the oonatkution.'^* 

This last is a very material and relevant position : »tid it 
weU founded, ehonld decide every Irishman agamst the 
measure whieh you use it to oppose* But where are your 
proofB ? You have not adduced one* Is it becoming tor 
enter the lists, on such an oocasion as the present, amed 
fer the combat with notbinf better than a dogma? a wmk^ 
snbvermve^ and refuted assertion? You cannot 4eny. that 
this measure nseets with ea naten a nce from maeb of die 
property, tlie intelligence, and virtue of the country ; aiid 
you flippantly allege that the plan wfaicli they tfausaoBa^ 
Ibusly support, so manifesdy extingaisbes the constitotion, 
-f«4hat you will ndt waste tune in proving so plain a tnsthi 
Tills you state, en paggaiU, aa'the efiect of a measure^ whieb 
I, on the eontvary, in my oonsoienee brieve to be tlurt^ 
'^hieh siiiee Irdand was a oountrjx, baa received the most 
Aonourahle and disinterested support: aind been eneounn 
tared with the most corrupt and selfish <^pposilioo»f You; 
toU your constituettts in 1797, that tbey bad no constitu- 
tion 2«*-tbal tor an honest man to sit as a cepresentadve id 
Parliament, was to banter the abused people with an^mptyv 
ineffectual, and delusive form:--*«nd now, when ybti assert 
4ie value and d^nity of the Irish Commons, aitd protest 
against the sorrmnder of a cobstitifttion, which you so lately 
declared we bad not to 8iuTender,-***yon seem to think .tbat 
this inconsisteiicy rehires no eieplanaiion* After the ter«[ 
mination of a long and formidably threatened insnrrestibn, 
willed spcdce in a voice of thunder the precarionsness of our. 
sitnatidn, when tlie roynl ^riadom calls on parfiament to^ 
profit fay cKpoience^ and prevent a repetition of die daiK 
^ers wkkh Ihc^ have €8caped><-**so &r fironi decidiDg, ymt: 
wiH not eren driiberate ; b«tt, under the shelter af a cen^i- 
tutipnal etiquette^:|: (snited to wonmstanoe less emevp^tt 
acnd extraordfaiary than the present,) yea tell Bis Majesty 
that he bes broken the compact between King and peopk^ 
and pnopesed to as aq aioBolttte snirender of eur consUtijK 
tioQ. :A nobleman, whose impertant services to his sover 

• Mr. OniMMiV trerch* ' - 

i Hisuivum^nuwammrffttlmrve Hut i qmli% ^if MMitio^ with 
ihim exoej^tifliM^ wIi&cIl a rtspecl for l^liMnco^ aod a rrgutt fdr Ui« rules 
of decorum, mi4 of truth enjoin. I am sincere and senims, both in laying 
down th^ posHHm, and adinftting the exceptions ' ' 

I Which considers the speech from the tbnm* aa Hm ir«edi oi tlMUDiqlslHQ.! 
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i^^gn hxte shad, even <ia the ungrateful seporaUsly a por^ 
tion of tkat lustre ¥^eh l^y prooared for tbe empil«e^ 
HVOH^ himaelf unbiliofis to elose his honourable caa-dev, hf 
mving profmrity to Irel«id, aqd security ta that emfjve: 
out you tell him, that to ^da this would be to subvert c^or 
eoB^totiMi. The House of Lords (I believe unammoudy,^) 
proclaiipa their eoneurrence with the royal views, and you 
^oonstruotively voting them an useless estate) proQoutiee 
tbe s<;hema<***of which they hiKve expressed their approba- 
tion—to be a i^aiB surrender of the constitution. 

f^ Niiseteen of tbe principal counties of Ireljeind — ^all the 
great eoiiimer<»al tourns, JDublia excepted, — ^fivensevenths 
of the country in local extent,*^and muoh more than thai 
pit^Kyrtion in pa*opeirty,^rr*4iave called for the diseussion of 
tbe measure^^^ana the majority of tiiem have eKpreseed 
tiieir eonvietion that it is a beocfieial ime;*'f but tb»'opi« 
fiien you encoanter with an linsupporteti, unargued aseer* 
tion ; ai|d tell them witbmit periphrads, or ceremony, that 
they are all traitorous sdi^verters of the Irish bonstitution* 
I sball not say whether such language tends to eitmteindig-* 
nation ; but I aas sure it is not calralated to produce con-» 
vktion. Nay, mortified at pere^ving the chauge of public 
opinion,-*-^il raged to find trae^epri^udices subsiding, which 
alone concealed tbe weakness and deformity of their cause, 
•'-^yonr party attempt to brand, with the title of apeglatcfi^ 
all those wIm> have listened to reaeon, or refiection : who 
have mi^nanimonsly reltaeted an hasty opinion^ and {nre- 
ham^ encountering theoblo^[uy of a &otion, to ^iN^riciBg the 
injury of th^ country. 

Repugnance to Uniqn was ^ sentiment which, when tho 
measure was first stirred, it was excusable if not laE^aklo 
to entertmn : a tnmsi^t sentiatent^ dictated by that na- 
tional spiiit, which ecven in its excesaes, imspire^ us with 
rei^eet. But it is the boast of an upright man to renounce 
an error; and liie privilege of a rational creature to 4ie^- 
ver truth* Wh^n i read the ^Ue publications to which 
t^ii quc^fifm has given birthy^^^when I observ^ tbe tem- 
perate* and cimoiliating oondufst of the sister countpy,-^aB<l 
aboTQ aH when I considered the utility of the measure itsetf, 
— Tttoo manifest to be lon^ unnoticed, or unacknowledged, 
•*^ trustMl that the pubhp sentiment woqld change,^^an4 

o (^ertaiAly by ah imipefMe iiMJ«rSty. ' 

t Speech of I^rd CattlireB|^> en Wedi^alii^ Ji^. 15, laoa ' 
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iiever shall concur in disparaging those persona, whose otly 
&plt is their having fulfilled my hopes, by yielding to con- 
viction : nor shall I on the other hand dissemble my conr 
tempt for those^ whose objections to Union' are still unre- 
moved, because not having arisen from the transient feeh 
ing of a generous mind, they must endure as long as the 
corrupt and selfish motives from whence they spring. You 
have quoted Tacitus — in answer to some doctnnes of Mr. 
Pitt: he is a writer of great and merited authority, parti- 
cularly estimable for his just reflections; and has somer 
where sketched the character of that obstinacy, of which 
the Anti^union InflexiUes are so vain. Ea est in re prava 
fiervUxtciai.ipii^fidemvoccmt. 

But, to return to the suli^t from which I have digressed, 
-*-your assertion, that Union subverts the constitution, is 
not; only altoget|ier unsupported, but fraught with implica- 
tion^ ,the most dangerous and subversive. The articles yet 
unsettled, and unknown, you encounter the mere principle 
in its. most abstract form : and pronounce, that, under whatt 
ever circumstances, and upon whatever terms, to incorpo* 
rate with England, would be to surrender our con8titut%)n : 
at least that it would be so, unless Ireland were, (in vio- 
lation of every principle of policy or justice) allowed to 
send as many representatives to the Imperial Parliament,, 
as w^e r^turned by Englapd ; notwithstanding the supe-« 
rior wealth, extent, and population of this latter. 
. Now. I disfy you or any man to support this extensive 
prppositJon* without at the same time establishing a prin- 
ciple, which will, if admitted, invalidate the Union thaA 
early in the {»*eseni eesxtary inccn'porated Scotland with 
England. 

Yet if that Union, was invalid, (which undoubtedly it 
WHS, if your principle be a sound one,) his Majesty pos- 
sesses no. dominions north of Berwick ; and the acts which 
have passed at Westminster for the last ninety years are the 
Qiere. usurpations of an illegal assembly. Thus the operas 
tiop jof the principle on which alone you can 6U[mort the 
Assertion that you have made, is at once to cancel one of 
the tijtle deeds by which the King holds his crown ; and to. 
turn the statutes of the British Parliament for near a cen- 
tury to wa«te. paper. Yet amongst them we meet those 
proceedings with respect to Ireland, which constitute the 
solemn compact of 1782, whose finality has been so per« 
versely made an ai^n>ent against Union* 
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V Or if you grant tliat the lofMe of liiiietjr years iiiliy» hy 
this time, have given a lame title to his Majesty, and in^ 
fused a portion of efficacy into the laws passed in the link* 
ted Parliament ; and that the acquiescence of Scotland may 
at length have cemented into something of solid and regO'^ 
lar establishment, that originally unconstitutional and in- 
coherent mass, which, with the aid of some Scotch stateR* 
men, of no. better reputation for knowledge or integrity 
tban himself, the ignorant Lord Somers bad put together, 
{Lord Somet-s who had already exposed his arbitrary prin- 
fdples, in a work of his, commonly called the rfill of 
Rights;) I say supposing you admit sul this, yet surely you 
will vindicate the memory of those heroes, who before any 
prescription had yet ariseni to sanctify the subver^rve act 
of incorporation, took arms in 1715 for their liberties, and 
their prince ; and shed their^ blood for their country, on ike 
scaffold and in the field! Nay, a casuist might even dcmbt 
whether in 1745 the settlen^ent had become sufficiently 
rusty to be entitled to all^iance ; and whether those were 
rebels who fell at CuUoden, and Tower Hill. 

This reasoning, I confess, has been urged by me before; 
and I ask my reader's pardon for the repetition of what 
seems to me to have some weight, and has nev^ been re« 
fiited. 

The inference which I would draw from, it is this:^ — not 
that any should support Union, who thinks it an impoKtio 
measure: but that those who resist it, should substitute 
argument for assertion ; and should also cease to found 
their opposition upon doctrines subversive of the most set- 
tled principles, and savouring of treason to the King and 
constitution. 

The topic which I have been last treating leads naturally 
to one, which has been so very amply discussed already, 
that it is far from my intention to enter deeply oh it now : 
a topic which you flutter round, and occasionally touch, 
but on which you are too circumspect to dwell : I mean 
that competence of Parliament, which as you could not 
venture to controvert directly, it may be doubted whether 
you were quite candid in impeaching by implication. 

This competence is so obvious, that I believe I may eve& 
claim to have demonstrated it myself. As for ability, tbeie 
was no opportunity of displaying any ; but as it requires no 
talents to shew that two and t^il^o make four, it suited well 
witih the mediocrity of mine, to undertake the proof of anr 
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mkatmt e^pirily Evident propoeitiom Ifamj^te bowet^f at 
my preteneioDs are, I am too proud t# boast of havitig lioe* 
eeeded in estaUiriiiog that, whiob it would be di^fVaeeflil 
to ihe youngest man of my profession evefi to doubt ; atid 
wbich, if a person <^ the first legal reputation should deny> 
I might be in suspense as to whether he was ignormt or 
insinoere, but I must jwonounee him to be one or <^he9P ki 
an eminent degree. Tfaer^ore, instead of eitultnig at bav* 
11^ aecdiapli&£ed a task on whioh supmor men would 
scarcely deign to eater,-*instead of bemg vain of bayiu^ 
toecsly repeated the alphabet of our omi^itution^-^I blUM 
to have been obliged to instruct those idio shoikid havd 
known better, in the accidence, and eletnoits of the gov^ 
ammmit onder which they lire : and my excuse for haying 
andertaken so childish an era^oyment must be fouud ia 
that damoTous and deeisive denial of legislative sova^ignty^ 
wiaeh I am sorry to think issued from i^ Irish bar, ted 
ev«i ibntid its way into an Irish House of Commons* 

. Without presuming to do any thing so fulsome as to qiiote 
myself, I trust I may be petmftitted to decline repeating herc^ 
those argvments which I\ have already submitted to the 
public. I shall therefore merely beg to be iufbl^ed by the 
aotirunion sages of the law, what Lord Ooke ineails by 
pronouncing the power of Parliament to be '^so absoluttd as 
It cannot be conmied within any bounds?'' Ot Blackstone, 
by declaring it to be << entrusted with despotic power, by 
tile constitution?' How this latter is to be construed, 6^ 
kis authority evaded, when deseeding to paHiculats^ be 
lays it down that the legislature may, without eicceeding 
ihdr Intimate powers, ^^ change atid create af^eeh the con-^ 
stitution of this kingdom, and of Parliament^----as was 
4one by the electibti statutes, and the act of Uai<m?" 

I should moreovei^ beg to ktiow whether that sovereign^ 
subject the mob^ (on whose physical consequence the de-^ 
posed Parliament is ordered, as iu a sort of political Satur^ 
nalia, to attend,) be by the more every day tules abd prin-^ 
ci^es of our government, allowed to legislate otherwise 
than by exercising the elective iVaucbise ? and consequently 
whether we can limit the coustitutionlil authority of Parlia^. 
rnent, without abridging the f^Mtelp commeMur^Oe powers 
of the aation, of which the sole and e^sehaive repoktety in 
Parlktment ? 

The above queries are all ^o ^^isily answeted, that I am 
temi^ed to trouble these legsd incotttpeteuts with a feiv 
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'Sldoei ^Dd inqdire) wilh all doe deference ; wbedier i% 
Hiak^ pact of their ]alely-*discoy^red paiideots, that die 
JHoas^ of Lords shoald be entirely abolished? oiv if i)Ot» 
'Wl^etber we ure to recal oar tribanes from Port Georgei-^ 
40 earry up to the Peers, for their concurrence, those plo- 
bisfsites, which may pass by^ majority of millions in our 
ftiDw Comm'on^-^our very deliberate, and enlightened mul- 
titudinous estate ? 

. I siaight alsQi for the benefit of pustele-headed incorop^ 
Stents, ^tinguisfa the present from a widely dissimilar qae^ 
•itfoa ; and observe Uiat we are inquiring whether Parliament 
^ the ooaetitutional sovereigti ; not whetlier the powers of 
pievereignty may be abused* Undoubtedly they may; and 
|x> a degree eo flagrant) as to warrant insurrection. But 
ilm h<4y r^b.t (jas^ I think the French have called it) of 
revolt, I take to be rather an exU*a-constitutional remedy; 
and I doubt whether any precedents could be found, of a 
]^ka of juAtifioation to an indictment fwc high treason. We 
«re not, on such extreme, and (if I may so express it) in- 
ientioDaHy .unforeseen occasion^ to be hunting for cases i« 
point, itt the reeoi'ds of our constitution ; or losing the pre* 
idou# menmits. in argument, or dechmt^ion: 

' « " ' ^ * iw» repioida est Curia verbis ,• 
Imus in advtrsos : quid ctssas 9 em tibi Mavors 
VeiUosd in Bngui ?" 

Meantime, while we are perambulating the iiouts df par^ 
liattkintttry atithority, and inquiring whether they bn com-' 
peteDt to accomplish any given mea»ire^ we are bound, aa 
has been well observed,^ to admit the merits and expe« 
dkncy of that measure. And indeed this postulatum im- 
poses no mighty hardship in the present instance : since we 
dre only required to admit a measure to be expedient, 
which has been recommended by the King,— deemed neces* 
dary by one Parliament of the empire, — approved of by our 
tipper House of Legislature, — its principle ctmstruotively 
Hcquieseed in by the otlicr,— and xdiich is called for by a 
great proportion of the territoiy, population, landed and 

* B^ Lord MiDto. I oite Uiis tery ^r and jtidieioiis obMrvatioBi b«..- 
OMise I have do vrhere met with it «xoe|»t in liii JLordship's speeclK In 
otlier instances, where he has with a dose and accidental coincidence, urged 
the same aripiraents which I had used before, Ibaye thought it uaneccasary 
to quote his Lordship's reasoning; since this would have been an indirect, 
way of reiTening to myself. 
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4x>miii|Brcifd interests of Ireland ; all desiring that it majr be 
discussed, and most that it may be carried. And, if any 
doubt of the public sentiment should still remain, — ^it can- 
not, however, fail of being effectually collected, on the 
return of those writs which have been lately issued, — ^under 
the signature of two respeflgjble peers, who (by a sort of 
topsy-turvy and newly-invented political sleight of hand,) 
being transformed into the representatives of eiffht and 
thirty members of the other house, have annexed to the 
letter, which they circulate in order to collect the unbiassed 
sentiments of the people, — a ready-made opinion <tf their 
own : a proceeding calculated to relieve the numerous class 
which they address, from a task for which they are so ill 
qualified as that of deliberation ; and which discreetly avoidli 
proposing questions to those, whose answers would be any 
thing but Responsa prudentum. 

We are to swallow then for a tinte, (just for argument 
sake) our indignation at this abominable, parricidal, &c. &c. 
measure, — which Molyneux thought there was no danger 
would be ever imposed on Ireland;* and are to inquire 
whether Parliament be competent to achieve it, suppoising 
it were less impolitic than it is. We are to put the mon-' 
strous and absurd hypothesis, that there might be some 
supposable circumstances under which a Union, on some 
supposable conditions, would be expedient for thiis country; r 
and are to inquire whether Parliament would, in such a 
case, be competent to procure an acknowledged benefit for 
the nation. Undoubtedly they would: unless to obtain a 
public good — be to subvert the constitution ; and, by the 
mere diffusion of prosperity, to justtly revolt. 

^^ As a series of appeals must be finite, there necessarily 
exists in every government, a power, from which the con- 
stitution has provided no appeal; and which power, for 
that reason, may be termed absolute^ omnipotent^ uncontrollable^ 
arbitraaryj despotic; and is alike so in all countries. The 
person, or assembly^ in whom thi^* (omnipotent) ^^ power 
resides^ is called Uie sovereign, or the supreme power qf tht 
state:' 

" Since to the same'' (arbitrary) " power universally ap- 
pertains the office of establishing public laws, — t^ is called 
also the legislature of the state/* 

* '* This," (sajrs Molyoeox,) speaking of an incorporate Union- between 
Great Britain and Irelaod, ^ la a happiness we can bardly hope for.** — State 
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^ A fjtfieKDmmi receives its dendmioatieii trem (be ienki 
o£ tibe" (4^pQtie) ^^legislature; which form is libswiiie 
what we coiniiioDly mean hy the constitation of a country/' 

^Political writers enumerate three priudpal forms of 
gwpemn^ut. Thesis are, first absolute monarchy, whete 
the" (omnipotent) ^^legislature is in a single person: se«^ 
condly aristocracy, irAere^A^" (same uncontrollable) ^^ legist 
kfture is. in a select assembly ; the members of which succeed 
to their places in it, in respect of some personal light,, nr 
qnalification : and. ^irdly democracy, wJiere the people at 
large^ either collectively, or by representation, confute Ad* 
(sl^l deictic) ^^ legislaiwreJ* . 

These three> ^^bovi^ever, are rather to be understood as 
the simple forms, by some combination or intermixture of 
whkh, all actual governments are composed, than as any 
where existing in a pure and elementary state." 

Unless, (let it be obs(»*ved) the doctrine of parliamentaiy 
inc(»&petence be well fomided : f<N* if it be^ then simple un* 
oomtnned democracy — ^is the actual established government 
of Ireland. 

** A mixed government is composed,, l^ the combinaticnk 
of two or more of these simple forms."* That is to sby^ 
the legislative power is not lodgedexdiiuvely with a single 
persoii,-<-a sdbct assembly, — or the people at large, but^ 
(still possessing its essenti(U character of omnipotence, uim- 
batedy) is. disl^buted in portions, amongst some or all of 
these various interests in toe state. 

Thus the merits of the measure being admitted,-^t being' 
assumed to. be a good one, — the question is, whether our 
Parliament be comp^^ent to obtain it ? or in other words^ 
(if Acdbdeacon Paley be right,) whether that omnipotent^ 
uncontrollable, despotic l^slature, whidi constitutes the 
sovereign power, of our state, be possessed of authority suf^ 
ficient to attain the ends for which it was established^ — by 
procuring the happiness of its subjects ; — that primary qIh, 
ject of all political institutions ? To such a question, I ami 
not afraid to answer in the affirmative.. 

But let us, with reference to the present question, }n*o*. 
ceed to see what further has been said by this same writer^ 
of.tiie British Constitution: ^^The government of Eng- 
lasd," he describes, ^^ as formed by a combination of the 

* Paley*a Principle of Moral and Political' Philosophy, hook 6. chap. vi. 
I have quoted verbatim from thm writer; making no change, unleia by the 
occasional Joxta position of sentences, which are separate in the W0tk^ 
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theMbtoeracjrin tbeHoiiseof Lord*; aiH(ltenq»|i6&t^ 
tepP6mMb8d by tim Hota^qfC&mtmmJ* He afterwards fiof- 
tMd» ^< to inqnire in whtt maiin^ Ae^KNwririiteii Am» jd^o- 
tkM/or its OMW pn$efvatkm ; that i% m what mamm msk 
ptart^tikt iegUkOiift iM secured in the cotetcue of the pow«\ft 
9miign^¥^ityftmitk$eimw$chmeni^tieoaerp^ Tbie 
Mcority is cAHed the iakmte xff the emttitutim; and thi 
equiiitoiuoi oomAstB m two contrivaii^e8^*-*a balance of 
nowMr; and a balance of interest. By the former it niean% 
ibaKfer^ii nopomerp(>itpsiedbf€wpaH(ftkelegi$kaun9 
whose abuse^ or excess^ is not checked b^ s&me emtof/onkf 
poweti residing in another pmrU*' With resnect le ^Uhe 
lioaM of Lords, the proper nee and design of thk port of 
the constitntioa, ^^"^ (amoogi^ others) ^ibe ibllowiof^j 
Large bodies of men are snbjeet to sudden phsremdeB^ Opi>«( 
nions may be eiicalated amongst a mnkitode, witbentpctM^ 
orexamioalioni aoqniring confidence and r^utattonmeretjit 
lif being repeated from one to anotlfter: and paasicme 
founded upon these opinions, diffusing themselves .wkliJi 
ra|ii£ty) diat can neidier be accounted for nor lei&t^ 
sometimes a^^tate a cotmtry with the most vudent cenino** 
tiims^ liovf theaidywaytosk^thefmnatkitionjUtodi^^ 
the mase^ that i% to erect d^erent orders in the common 
nity, with ieparate interests. And thie aia;f, oeoasmnany, 
become the nse of an hereditary nobility, invested with m 
share of le^slation ;— ^naine^ to stem the progrees of popebar 
ykry. Averse lo those prejadioes, which actnate the imnds 
of the vu1gar,*-^ccustomed to contemn the clamour of Ae 
popnlace,^^they will (q)pose resolutiolisi whidi are femded 
Id the folly and violence of the lower part of die comiuu-f 
niUr. Was the voice of the people always dictated iqr 
reflection^ I should hold the interference of a snperior orders 
not only superfluoos^ but bad. Bni when toe observe whxxt 
is urged as the public opinion, to be in truth the opinion on^ 
ot perhaps thefdgnedprofessionsi^afewcrtj^ykaders^ 
that the numbers who join in the cry, serve only to swell 
and multiply the sound, without any accession of judgment 
or exi^ciee of understanding ; and thai qftentitnes the wisest 
councils have been thus aeerbome by tmrmlt and f^)roar,--^we 
may conceive occasions to arise, m which the comn»iNi»>^ 
wealth may be saved by the reluctance of the nobility to 
yield to the vehemence^ or adopt the caprices, of the com-< 
mon peoi^e. 
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. <f Tb#4dB«UtiNioa*i»«iie{Nrincmal4lii^«^ 
p«AiUo hitmi disdiiguidieil from too rest, only by the partis 
mdftr MtiiM^ or superior loiportaiice of tbe subject of wbioh 
it U'ealifc Tberc&re tbe terms ccnstiiuiiomU and utUxmditw- 
tkmal dMui kgal and ittegoL Tbe distinction, and the 
idiaa% wbiob tfaeoe terms denote^ are foutided on tbe same 
fuoiborily with the law of tbe land upon any otber subject; 
and to be iwl9ertaini»d by tbe same inqniriee. Tbe system 
j9f !Ei^;liiA jurisprudenee is wuide up qfadB of Pariiomeni^ 
deWHHis of courts of law^ and immemorial usages; conse* 
qui^ady dk0$e?* {l^^islaiive acts, &e«) are the principtea <^ 
wkiiA ihe ^etm^MitiioH it^c&imsU i tbe sourcte, from wbieh 
all our knowledge of its nature and limitations is to be de- 
du^; emd tka mtUhwrifm t^ which idl appetJ ought iQ be 
wMd^ and by uMch e^erg comHtuOonal SnAt and question 
0Bni €d(Mibe deMed^ Tbis pbiin and intelligible definition 
i» tbe moce ae^essary to be jtreeerved in our tbougbts,— as 
^Mie writers upon the eubgect abeurdly coi^faynd what is 
eon^tUkiiolml wUh what iB expedient: pr4mQUncing Jbrthtmth 
m imn tntr c to be < #i oo i irftft i tf o afl/j which thsy adj^udge in any 
m^Hfct to be d^rimenioL Jn €fet ^ Parlimmenty in JEngtand, 
cemmu€t be nmanetiMionaif in the strict and proper accepta-^ 
Ham ^4h$ term.''* 

I shall make BO apology for tbe length of an^ extract 
^bich iioQtaias so many Jaet and applicable reflections, and 
whi«h U highly pertinent to my general subject; brides 
suggesting tbe feluytdng observ^ons, more pecuUarly be- 
loi^itig to tbe topi^c Which we are imm. 
' FtrMi if Ae government, under the theory of which we 
livc^ be British, — and if we be to look toaets of Parlia*. 
meal fot tbe principles of our constitution, making diem 
tlie totbotifiee to which in doubtful cases we should appeal, 
-**4tild if BO statute ctiti, properly speaking, be unconstitu- 
tioliali^^tben the question of parliamentary competence has 
been vepealtedly ^le^ided, l^ various acts which have passed : 
acts operating as material, (though not mmilar) changes on 
tbe oonstitUlion^ at these projects of reform woubT have 
produced, . which you supported, without expressing any 
dtebt that Parliament was perfectly competent to adopt 
them : tad lastly, the Scotch Union supplies us with a de- 
tetwiniltion l^ accurate^ in point,-^that the Anti*unionisls 
alteuldaiMr ^ow the adviee ^f Mr^ Paley. 



* Palefi Principles of M«ral add r#ti(2cal Pliilosopby, boolc 6. c. vU. 
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Tbey should oppose the measore to which thef are no 
liostile, on the mere ground of its impoKey : and abandta 
their objections to it as unconstitatioDal ; leavii^ hk Ma* 
jesty in quiet possession of his crown, and renounenig that 
yile doctrine of parliamentary ineompetenee, wMeh robs 
the peers of their share of legislation, and appeals from the 
deliberations of the legislature, to the opinion of a few oraAy 
demagc^ues, echoed by an ignorant and tumultaous poptt** 
lace, indeed thus to retract is the more incumbent on 
them, because strange as it may seem, it is very certabiy 
that while they are resisting those Intimate prerogative^ 
of the legislature, the exercise of which may bring about a 
Union, they are at the same time (in order to defeat this 
useful measure) attempting to push the authmty of Phmn 
liament beyond the only limit, which has been set to it by 
the constitution. A l^islature may do every thing bttt 
encroach on the omnipotence of that which is tosnoe^di(»: 
but in setting up the acts^of the Irish Pariiament in 17^ 
to control the powers of that which is now assembled, Aejr 
make this vain and unconstitutional attempt; acting in thii^ 
very teeth of my Lord Ck>ke's position, that " though Pi»* 
liaments have attempted to restram subsequent Parliaments^ 
yet they never could eflTect it;** for " acts against the pow«p 
of the Parliament subsequent, bind not.*'* 

I have now done with this subject, I trust for ever; and 
probably should not have said so much upon it, if it were 
not for my hearing, what it is very difficult to belaeve,-- 
that an eminent member of that profession to which I be* 
long, (and which is supposed to imply some knowledge of 
the law of the land,) intends, by supporting an opinioa 
which not only contradicts tlie maxims of our constitution, 
but is repugnant to the first and essential principles of all 
government, to run a risk which would not be ventured by 
a man of less reputation ; and evince satisfactorily to tM 
public, that his dispositions are enterprising, and that his 
character is well established. 

I shall now, Sir, proceed to other topics; and though I 
may occasionally allude to your printed speech, will heno^ 
forth rather consider the question which you have treated, 
than investigate the arguments which you have used. 

The question is whether a L^islative Union of these 
islands, on just and liberal terms, would be compatible with 

• Mt lostitute, p. 43. 
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'tWfrMloni^ and cmfdimTe to Ibe proMirity of this coantiy. 
WhMher sltch mi iocforporation weula not, under any cir- 
eiimstatioes, and upon pennanent and unaUerable prinei- 
fdefi, be <k»trable; and wbetber, from our late ealamitidg, 
vAad i^f^eseni profipoeta, that is not become neceafiaiy, whieh 
-i^uaC at all times be expedient? This quaation I anstrer, 
-on my oonaeienoe, in the affirmatiTe; and towanb [iroviilg 
my opikiiony the ioAy datum which I require is thin^ that the 
connexiim between the countries is requisite for the wel* 
fiu^ and security of both. 

Sir, I shall not condescend to notice that vain sopU^d, 
as mischievous in its object, as weak in its effect, which m^ 
tolling the prin<»|^e8, and good' s^ise of those upright men 
wbA fHlpport U^ion, untruly states the qnesticm to be thn^ 
•whellter we should give the preference to liberty or eon«> 
:nerion ; afid whether it be of the essence of thk latter that 
Irelwid should not be free. I am g^ved to find so paltry 
an assertion intruding itself into the ailments of a man 
whose talents I have too much discernment not to admirer 
I am grieved to find him* so blinded and misled by party, as 
not to see that it is impossible for this to be the questiodi 
considering the part which has been taken by tfaose^ of 
whese inU^ty he cannot — I will repdat ith-^-eatuwi doubt : 
I grieve to find him hurried away by a generous prejndi«a 
ao far---«s to overlook a truth, which in calmer moments 
his good sense must reciognke ; via. that there is an inde* 
pendence proper to Union, as well as to dktinctness; and 
that evory portion of a state is free, where each part is in- 
dependent of every other ; though sU the parts dqmid upcAi 
1^ whole* 

. No man of common sense will (with the expectation of 
being beltoved) deny either one or other of the following 
positions: yir^ that since these islands are members (evea 
by anti-iwion hypothesis) of one empire, it would recMiciie 
the practice with the theory, and contribute to imperial 
sdU^ty, that they should be governed by one legislatore; 
or in other words that the state abodd be under the domi- 
WMNS df OM Sovereign. SeeomBy^ that if instead of ^altering 
an old fabric, we had to erect anew, we could not, without 
the most maaifest desertion of ordiiiary and estaUished 
roles, asagtt'to Ireland a proportbn of representativeii in 

* See Mr. Bathe's printed speech. 
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Ih^eoMinot^ 'Pi M r lk u M C i M t ^ equal to the mmW df tfMNit& 
TOtumed hy a member of the eip]Mre eocceediiig Hvb in 
-popolatioii, reeoMToei, and Mttent; «|d we shenkl deepbe 
the hhmdevtegpertiieeewhieht n pronotiiMiiig that Irrittid 
wae enelMNid, hjr r$(ktanAng fewer repreeentativee Hktm wen 
Mca^ by the gTMrter Kmb of Ae empire, weald in fiiet knpljr 
that mail freedom eoeld bjr nomeane be eeeored, mileesbjr 
vwfmliBg thaik in§rj anelent law of Natm^e, wfai<4i %m 
•eMcted tbaft a yu% ehaH noi he eqoal t^ the w4iole. 

Is Ireland content to be a port ef thfi empire? The 
AMV^xmrnwU aiiewer yee^^bnt their #ea6oninf wUiperB 

If die be, leiheredtodl to thoee eomeqneiMis wMdk 
moit^ by the hMHfatable laws ef natmre, arfaie froni the ftM(« 
tkmal eitaation that ehe baa cbeeeo. She most remove the 
same, if she wieuld get rid of the effeel. Hie beiag^ oo»» 
metad is the oauie; aad Me removal will he eepamtieo. 

I am tempted to ttloatrate tbk part of t^e inquiry, in a 
way wfaieh it mr readers 8ho«dd think iineoitable to the 
gravity of the san^t we are diseussing, I might josttfy, by 
oheei lii^ that it le diftcult to j^e a- serious answer to a 
silly argument 

Let oa suppose ^t CbmwaH, professiuff to be an hute^ 
gral part of the Britisb Empiro, shottld however have a 
distiiift Parliament of her own, ii4iich it was proposed to 
tacorporate with the pnnc^ ls|gidatire of Britain. We 
agree, say the Oemish men, to the principle of ineorpera*- 
tieO'S it remains, to ksow^ what are to be tbe terms: how 
many uMmbers rifall this «)itriot send to the United I^irlia^ 
ment? A number, replies tiie minister, proportiomd to 
Its sesoureea^ a«d sUbaiioD t t» example, forty-^fear com- 
IPfmera. Instantly the patriotism of Comwi^I is up in 
arms^ F6rty4oar membem to the House ef Commons'f 
tills win be a mere mcprger c^* die Comisb Parliament ! w^ 
ehaolato eatiaotion of our iudepeBdenee I Shall we tbui 
samndsr our constitution ? Cornwall, the 'Cdontrv of the 
longvlost ArtlMMT t Convwall, the primary seat of eMHt^ la 
Sbritain; mlioee:tin»m«es wwe worked, Iiord knows heiw 
BMmy eeuturies moo, by the PliamieiluM ! 

It eaiiBot be doubted > that eoeb strotfg risaonil^iwodki 
make a due imaression, and previdlupon the B riiiA tfdnl^ 
nistration to allow that Cornwall should return five hun- 
dred and fourteen members to the In^rial Hmise of Ck)m^ 
mons, (this being the sum of Bridsb representation :) that 
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<m. into the. Houm of Lord*; and tiuit tmm the daf of 
Unioo DO t^ of nobility, apptndittt to any otiior district, 
s^ld be oodonred^ wtdio^ at. Ibe aaibe time craatii^a 
Boer» iriio^ shodid tabt bia^e from aoaaettnritory iaOsni^ 
itaUi 

, Mattars ibnn annngod^ and diemited Commoa^ to tbo 
Btanbop of above a tboqaand hdag asBemblod, tkey ave 
alarmed te «oo«to a petition fmrn Depbyabirc^ inoMtii^ 
^ipoti the loyalty a»d anli^aity of Ibat diairicl^^^-aa long 
above watm» aim as well atoved with fearila^ ae any oth^ 
part of Eaffland^H— praying tiie beneit of the Comii^ prai^ 
oifdoy'^-^-aad diat ibe nnoiber of ita membera ahoold bo 
injorcaoad fff«nn ionr to a thoniand abd twenty-AMir, 8^«g 
lo bakiioe the raodoe of British vepraseDtatidn^ and aecoro 
difi endangBred Hbertiea of fiorbjK. 

: Under tbeae oiitniantaiiceB I can bonceive^an enligbteiied 
statesman to get np^ and warn Parliament how ti^pro^ 
ooedodrlaftharoniaprineiple, whieh led to greater embar* 
rassments than perhaps were foresees. That every oocmty 
might COOMB forwaid in: snooessiony alid ctaim. the operation 
of this rnle^ with as mnch groimd as ootild be alieg^ on 
behidf oTDerbyshilworComwEJl: that meantime the repre* 
sealaiive body would inocease, fiko the price of the hoiso 
which was sold at the rate of a penny for tho' first mpl in 
bis flboeS) and of making the prioe of caefa saceeedilig mnl 
dooUe that of At one Mbrs^ till at kngth there «oBld bo 
no more reptesentatite% finr want, of-nfeora dmstitnentsf 
and the popalalion of Britain worid not sidke ftr the 
supply of her enormous pariiamentary reservoir* 
Tf 



Ihose who' oan derUe lliis priaeijde, in the ims^nary 
caao of Cornwall^ mght-do welt to ocmsider whether h b^ 
not the very same which they are setting up soloudly on 
behalf of IrdsMl^ whether those who otgoc^ to Un^ 
beoanse-onr refHrJesentativea will be less nnmennis than those 
of Bvitainy are Mbg more than imHatinj^ the Goraisip 
tiaims; jmd wfaedier their objections can. grew less ajbei^rd^ 
^less ilby^ becoming more sMsehiorons; .and demonstrate 
iiig the expedieney io£ sepandion. 

, . r,* for my part» am a simsere friend to the connexion!: I 
biave emet lie^ so. But I wciuM suit my praotice with «(y* 
priiMaiplcs ; and not. rant about my regard for that^ whieh 
my conduct maniftstly tended to diss^ve. 0» these groundf^ 
it is, that^ §mt now a aeiiefr of years,^ mid unlfonaiy shqee I> 
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hmfB Int in PturlifimeDt, I li»ve'tnp|karto3 every importeit 
meMOre of goT^mment, except the rcge^km of the 'Koinan 
Catholic diams. I bim dom so, not only ^without being 
eiHanected with adminietratkin, but witbont seeking <h* poe-» 
eeniog thai intcreoufsewith thean, wbi^h usually enhskti^ 
between government and even the humblest of its support^ 
ei^ Scorning to reAite the mi8repi«8e»tatidn of those, 
who described as a member of opposition, (and who haTQ 
betrayed me into this short egotism, by presuming lately 
to speak of mie as a man who had chained my principles,) 
I contented myself with resisting pai^amentary reK>vm: 
with supporting' the Insurrecti<m Bill, and opposing it9 
repeal: widi concurring tosu^end the Kibeai COTpiis 
Act: widi indonnifying those who had transgressed the 
law to save the'ccmstitution : with visiting the crimes of 
the traitor on his descendants: with strengthening the 
bwMb of government to an unprecedented d^ree: with 
not deserting my post in Parliament to the last. In short, 
I fought fcHT the connexion, and was not unwilling to let 
othars receive the reward. 

But I never ceased to deplere the necessity of that rigour, 
whidi I supported; and I now act not only consistently, 
but (if I may so express it) oonsequralially, in being the 
advocate of a sjrstem which will keep the empire entire, 
compatibly vrith those free principles, that we have hitherto 
been obliged to sacrifice very largely to its ])re8ervation : a 
system which will trust the security of British isonnexkm, 
not to penal statutes, or military control; but to the milder 
yet more^fieotual influence, and widely diffused blessings 
of the British Constitution. 

I do not know whether what I adk pardon for having 
taken the liberty of saying about myself goes to pi^ove that 
I have those chiims to cnedit and atteirtion, which consist 
tency and independence may give to a humble man ; but 
it will at least suggest a reply to those, who in iact do not 
4etosve an imswer, whentfaey ask whetfadp this bea moment 
%^ pr^iose Union ? Now, ^ when the country, languid and 
exbauated, is yet. panting froin her efforts in the llite rebel'^ 
lion ! This is not only wretched ailment: it is misemUe 
jeelaination : it amounts in iact to this monstrous: poiiiti6n, 
tbut it is not 'vvhen a knot is loosened we should make ii 
&st s that having traced to its source a chmger from whiid^ 
we have narrowly escaped, and wfaidi as long^as that source 
i$ apen, will be fibdy to recur, we should not be in any 
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linnry to readbre the cause whifch we liafe tbufl delected; 
although the next effect which it produces, may he mortaL 
Such reasoning proves nothing, or it demonstrates this : — 
tUt a prosperous situation it may be expedient to change ; 
but that it would be highly imprudent to modify a syslenEi^ 
ef which the natural produce seems calamity and discord. 
i But indeed the Anti-unionists take such various grounds, 
that it would be difficult to encounter them with effect, if 
it were not that tbis dissension supplies a general ai^ument 
agaiaat them all. Qi%e admits that the measure which he 
reiusts might be very expedient under certain imaginary 
circumstances ; to wit, those in whic^ according to anaiher 
AntiTtmionist we now stand. Thus, fortunately for, their 
antagonists, the Anti-union batteries are so disposed, that 
they fire upon each other, and do great execution. The 
Speaks, for example. Sir, does not agree in your picture 
of this country, as ^^ reduced by a train of calamitous, mea- 
sures, to religious divisions, and the condition of a con- 
quest.""^ He of course cannot describe this as the tendency 
of measures, which originated from a cabinet of which he 
made one. No : that sagacious statesman deriding the puny 
efforts of separation, and penetrating those. scenes of blood 
and havock which obstruct the views of such inferior poli- 
ticians as myselfj sees nothing round him, but prosperity 
9nd peace : the most solid blessings in our actual posses- 
sion, and the fairest prospects for times to come ! Indeed ^ 
so happy are we, that as he has expressed it in a homely 
way, we should ask nothing of England, but that she would 
let us aloncf What is so aj^rent to that gentleman, I 
freely confess myself unable to discern ; but I much pr^er. 
bis> inference to.yonrs ; and should rather decline tampering 
with a prosperous condition, dian with one which I had 
described as wretched, in the extreme. 

I support Union;— from my r^ard to the connexion; 
which in my opinion can no otherwise be* secured. If X 
were, a dabbler in reform, and received proposals for. con*^ 
stitutions, /as. some do, I should say British conne^don is 
my fundamental principle: design me apian as excellent 
as you can in other respects; but above all let your estar 
blidkment be one which I can ^:ect on this foundation. ..If 

. * Mr.<GrMtati%.Sfe6eh. 

f If my memory does not deceive me, these or similar expressions occur 
in the Speaker's Speech. 
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nay wke man ■h0iild set to work m 18tO iritk Ac0e iBrfov 
lions, the pian whick he must prwoit^ woakl be a Le^i^a^ 
"(tve Unioa. 

' If it be) asked, in what consists the gsod wfaidi Uoiaii 
,witt aeoomplish? I point, wiih Mr* Pitt» to the eidls 
which it will pveTent : to the secfirity wkieh it will (inolud^ 
ing Irehnd) ^ve the empire. The grand benefit wUch 
wiU result from the measure to< tiiift kingdom, (tkat benefit 
feom which, as from a source^ the rest inust flow) will be 
the strengthenk^ the connexion, so as that it cannot be 
dissdlTed. 

How will Union protect ns fieom inrasion ? By destrogr* 
ing thttt hope of separating this eomtry from Great Bn^ 
tain, which at present is oar enemy's great inducement to 
iwadons*' 

How wiU it pi^oinote iim wealth and commercial great- 
ness of this country ? By remoroag that mound which has 
Mtberto con&ied the redundant capital ef England, and 
pvevented it from flowing for the benefit of the Insh nation^ 

Amid ^sturbance fr'om within, and invasion from with^ 
out,— 4bose necessary consequences of our present preear« 
rie«s connexion, and of the attempts of enonies and trai** 
tors to avail themselves of its weakness^ and effect a s^pa^ 
]!at>on,*-^it cannot be wondered at, if no Englisbman woidd 
choose to trust himself or his capital to a country, whero 
either life nor property are secure. But take away thoso 
impediments,^-4ind what will remain, to countervail the 
inducements, which its m^ural situation holds out to the 
trader to establish himself in Irehind ? Mr. Foster, a great 
authority on such subjects, admits that this country is sitn* 
ated extremely well for commerce ; ami that ^« Engkmcl 
finds a full call for all she makes : er^y year afibrding an 
increasing demand."^ Here then is an inducement to vest 
more capital in business; while Ireland, reinstaited in those 
advantages which nature gave (but which an ill*constructed 
establishment tock away), tempts the adventurer to make 
choice of it, for the scene of his trade. Add to which, the 
security that Umcm gives the empire, will necessarily aug- 
ment the prosperity, and commercial enterprise of Bintain ; 
and be of service to4hig country in two ways t by render- 
ing England too contracted a sphere for its enormous capi- 
tal to move in ; and by urging the capitalist to avail himself 

* Speaker*9 Speech, p. 70, 
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of the peculiar local advanti^es of Ir^and, and make it 
the theatre of his cmmnerciaT exertionB. Ceteris paribus, 
it is plain that the trader will settle in that place, which is 
heU calcalated for the purposes of his comnterce ; and that 
when our tranquillity shall have been permanency restored^ 
this principle nmst operate beneficially for Irehmd, is a 
jfro|Kmtion which it wcmM be snperflueud to proire. Yet 
^tb what flimsy ohjeetiona has this plain reasoning bc«a 
eneouiilered? I wiM prove to you, says Mr. Foster, (toa 
able a maa not to estimate truly Ae ai^uraeirt which he 
used)) that you must not hope to see the woollen, the eot« 
toot, the pottery, or iron manu&ctures settled amongst you. 
It is true that this very respectable person failed altogether 
m the proof of bis aasertioD ; and was refuted not only 1^ 
odiers, but by himself: since his positions not only shew 
that the cl^apness of labour and provinons in this country 
might more than counterbalance toe oth^ disadvantages oa 
which be reliea; but after urging the want of fuel as ^- 
obstacle to our hopes, he admits that we i^iould find abu»* 
daace of coal in Ireland, if we had but capitsd eniKt^ to 
search. But it has always struck me that the case would 
not have been altered, though he bad succeeded io his de- 
moDstration. The questiim was whether we should have 
the capital ; not how that capital would be employed : wht^ 
ther, in general^ we should have trade ; not what pairtiea* 
lar branches of it might flourish here. The argumeat re- 
sembled his, who should deny that when the dam. waa^ 
removed, the streun that had been impris<med would issQOi 
forth ; and should attemnt to prove his> denial, by raMag 
doubts 9s to the chanBelB*-^ia whidi the wat^, when> it 
was released, would, run* 

Union, you say, will takt 9way a gmt portion of our 
landed capital ; and you tremble for the eSec^ which this- 
removal must have upon the agriculture of Irdand. It 
murt indeed be admitted^ that from your .own aeeount our 
tillage is in so languishing a condition, that w«i ha;ve none 
to spare ; and in being deprived of it, shoidd lose what w»s- 
possessed of every value that rarity ean give. Where << the 
tenantry had Qot ca^tal ; and g^eat traetsof land remained 
either .totally neglected, or superfidally improved/'* tbe> 
country ha4 littls to boast pf on the score of eukivation. 

* Mr. Grattan's words. 
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Attamen iUud 

Perdidit imfelix tohtm niha : * 

. Such as it was, Union has destroyed it all. These de« 
strnctive tendencies of Unicm I am onable to discern. For^ 
not to mention that the fortune which is amassed in trlide 
igj generally Tested at last in the purchase of land, so that' 
Ijie communication of a commercial, will ultimately give a 
landed capital; it seems meantime no haaardous conjecture, 
^t the increase of wealth, industry, and population,' must', 
c^itribute materiallv to. promoting till^;e. << The effect' 
of trade upon agriculture," (says an ingenious writer,) << is; 
▼iaftle in the nei^bourfaood of trading^towiis ; and in thdse 
districts which carry on. a emnmunication with the saifOir^ts 
of trading towns. The hushandmen are busy aM skilfti] ;' 
lite peasantry laborious : the lands are manage^ to the best^^ 
advantage, and douUe the quantity of corn or herbage^' 
saised from it, of what the same soil yields in ren^oter, and' 
more neglected parts of the country. Wherever a tbriving^ 
manu&ctory finds means to establish itself, a new reg^el^^ 
tion springs up around it. I betieve it is true that agricul*- 
tyre never arrives at any considetaUe, much less ^ iW 
behest d^;ree of perfection, where it is not connected with 
trade; : that is, where the demand for the produce isoiot 
increased by the consumption of trading towns.'' 

> I do not know why I diould quote nley in support of a 
truth, so obvious that I might have ventured to state it on- 
my own anthmrity ; ^viz. that com, like any other artide of 
consumption, will be produced in prcmortion to the demand* 
which there, is for it : and this being the case, I cannot 
i^are your apprehensions that Union, > in introducing eom« 
Bfiercial capital amcMigst us, will fail to promote the agri- 
culture of Irdand. 

: But will the effect of Union be to increase our absen- 
tees? I.sincarely believe not in the d^^ree that some pre- 
tend to fear; and others perhaps really apprehend. I will 
iMt say .whether the case would be altered by a Union ; but 
at Jeast • there seems to be. nothing in our present distinct- 
ness^ which induces landed proprietors to reside: and I 
b^ve soynewhere . seen J t stated that nearly a million cf Irish 
rent^. Wept annually irom heoce, before- the number .of our 
absentees was so greatly augmented, as it has been since 
those late- disturbance took place, . which were attributable 
to causes, that Union would remove. Therefore you do 
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;Dot pot the matter ftiirly, when you say thdt the minister 
f* finds one great absentee draught; and gives us another**' 
One. drain, the measure which he proposes would close up; 
and tlufee whom tumult banished, tranquillity woold recah 
Whether the kingdoms be united, or be not, London roust 
be the residence of the monarch, and the metropolis of the 
empire; and as such attract the great and the ambitiobi^ 
from whatever quarter of the British dominions^ But 
Vnion, so far ftom. increasing, will rather in some degree 
counteract those attractions^ I do not mean merely by 
rwdering property secure, and giving Irdand that quiet 
and proeperity, to which she has so long been a stranger : 
thus tempting the mpderately wealthy to fix their residence 
in a thriving and tran4]^i|il countij, where taxes do not 
deduct so largely from income as in England : ' I mean by 
t)ie reward of . reisidence which Union will nropose; vis. a 
seat in the Imperial Legislature ; no trivial object of fiut 
Monbition to the proudest. Neither will diat advantiige^ 
which has been noticed by Mr. IHtt, be overlooked by th^ 
feed friends to the connebcion ; namelv, that this transfer of 
the legislature would dissenunate those English feelings^ 
which are quite compatible with the most genuine and 
patriotic love for Ireland. > 

* ^ I am well aware how much men's principles are strength^ 
ened by their habits ; and I have v^ry little doubt, (if it: be 
not presumptuous to draw an illustration from the petty 
and obscure circle of my own experienee,) ibat having 
been educated in England, and passed the earlier years of 
my life in that country, contributed more efiectoally than 
any reflection could have done — to put my sentiments and 
principles in imison with each othw ; and make me consi* 
der all my fellow-subjeots in the light of eoulitrymen ; on 
whichever side of the channel they might happen to have 
been bom. 

- But neither is it to be forgotten, that though Union 
should turn some of our present residents to absentees,"— 
this effect would be more than counterbalanced by the 
many beneficial consequences which it would produce : by 
iSie restoration of that good order, for the want of which, 
there* ia nothing can compensate ; the security of that con- 
nexion, which is essential to our welfitre ; the consequent 
introduction of industry and wealth,-^and the comfort and 
improvement of our sordid and degraded people; tlie for- 
mation pf a clase which this country greatly wants,' for the 
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"ptLffdm {koamgti others,) which I hai^ OMoiioiMd teil^ 
a description of men that woald step tiie hreaehes in our 
society, and fill up that interval betwe^i rich and poor, 
which forms a golf that had nearly swallowed np Ae eta^ 
stitution ; and lastly, by the advantage whidi we might 
jieaaiHiably hope to recdve, from having the imperial ooun^. 
eils at all times influ^iced, perhaps sometimes guided, bj 
Bome of those Peers or Commoners whom Ireland had 
fetariied; men attached to^ abd acqaainted with the inte^ 
rests of th«r native coun^* These, Sir, are the bribes 
which the minister holds out. I j^ead gmlt^ in his name^ 
to the duii^ which you have brought i^auist him. Ths 
bribes which be offecs are irreristibly attractive ; no lees 
than freedom, prosperity, and peace^— to co^ced, impo^ 
yeridied, and distracted Ireland. 

Protesting i^ainst the justice or propriety of estimating 
the advantages of Union by its probable effeots on the 
Boetropolis, exclusively, — I must however refuse my assent 
to tl^ opini<m that even to Dublin it vrill be at all permar 
tiently injurious. Let us balance the acc<mnt fairly. This 
Oily is now the capital of a poor, and idle, and dastatoted 
kingdoin ; but it is the seat of the Irish L^islaiure* After 
Union the seat of legislature will be transferred to JSnghmd ; 
and the arrangement which involves this Im^fer, \mi ren- 
der Dublin the metropolis of a wealthy, .flouriehing, and 
peaceful country. I see nothing lor my fellow-riti«ens to 
trouble at, in such a change. I presume it cannot he 
denM either thc^ the prosperity of a cs^ital should )m in 
pisoportion to that x>f the state; or that it will even share 
principally and pre-^nineotly in the gen^fal wdforei and 
that the nationiu circulation will be strongest sboni tbo 
heart* But to this I mi^t add another c<ms]derataon ; vis. 
that the grandeur of DuUin would, after Union, be derived 
from that of Ireland. Being the focus in which the natio* 
nal rays wete edUected, its splefndour would be mx^r- 
tioned to their number and brightness; and as the cijQr 
would be interested in the gener^ welfare of the Iiuid, this 
latter would have the advantages which it poured in, re- 
flected back ; and would rise aiid flourish connectedly with 
its m^ropolis. But what is the situatiw of Dublin now ? 
Its grandeur is not only insulatedy and unccmnected mtb 
t^at of the country to which it claims to belongs but ^ is 
even, in some degree, b^iit uponibedegBadatJoj^^md im* 
poveiashment of the state. Let Ireland pcgiib-^vovided 
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DnUki raip tiMamiual pfofitedf a Par liMaxwt ary Sesmon ! 
b thk the smitiment of a citiz^i of DuMin ? and shall we 
cherish a distinctoefls which makes the kingdom little,— 
iwoawie du>]iH6igfated persons fanc^ it makes Uie dity great ? 
' But Union will hurt Dublin, by aggrandizing Cork! 
Oa tbe conkttry, if the principle «^ieh I have laid down 
Im as inoontrovertilde as i suppose, the metropolis must be 
«erTed by the agg^randizoment of the kingdom in all its 
ports ; and will cooseqiiendy be enriebed by tbe prosperity 
of ibat part of freland which we call Cork. There is indeed 
naeiher mode of putting this objection; but which is 
Cianded on a jealousy too pakry to deserve an answer : 
trtUi] after Union, DuUip nmy be great: but so, alasl 
wiU Cork. Tbis illiberal complaint plaees tlie citizens of 
Dublin exactly in the light of the labourer mentioned id 
Smpture; wbo could iK>t oliject to tbe hire whicA he re^ 
^ceived Inmoelf, as too low a price for die work that he had 
iboe; but was mortified to nnd another who had done Tese^ 
seceive the same. The only difference between the cases 
is, .that the man in the parable derived no benefit from th^ 
•profits of his companion ; whereas Dublin most gain advan*- 
4age firom die aggran£zement <^ Coti:. 

But let OS hear wfai^ Adam Smith bas said upon tbis 
»ibject. It may be worthy the attention of tbe inhabitants 
ofDubHn. ^ 

<^ The whole annual produce of the land and labour of 
*««ery country, when it comes either from the ground, or 
irom the hands of the productive labourers, naturally 
:€li^ides itself into two parts ; one of which is destined folr 
ireplaoing a capital^ and the odier for constituting a revenm* 
That part which replaces capital, pays the wages of pro- 
.ductive labour only : it never is immediately employed in 
maintaining any but produedve hands. Unproductive la- 
bourers, and those who do not labour at all, are sdl maiif^ 
tailed by revenue. The owners of this revenue might 
maintain indiffierendy either productive or unproductive 
hands; but they seem to have some predilection for tbe 
latter. The expense of a great lord feeds generally m<»*e 
idle than industrious people ; the ca^tal of a rich merclmnt 
maintains industrious people only. The proportion there- 
fmre between the productive and unproductive hands, de- 
pends very mucl^ in every country, upon the proportion 
' between that part of the annuid produce which is destined 
for replacing a capital, and diat whidb is destined for co»- 
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fetitating a reyenue. This proportion is very .diSereni im 
rich, from what it is in poor countries. Thus at present^ 
in the opulent countries of Europe, a very larffe, fre* 
quently the largest, portion of the produce of the laad it 
destined for replacing the capital of the rich and indepen- 
dent farmer ;" a heing so little known in Ireland, that our 
idea of a yeoman is connected, not with the p]ough*diare^ 
but with the sword; *^but, anciently, a very small por* 
tion of the produce was sufficient to replace the capital em^ 
ployed in cultivation. This small portion too, together 
.with ** all the rest of the produce, belonged to the, lasdt- 
lord;" and constituted his revenue, either in the fcffm-of 
rent for his land, or profit upon" that ^^ paltry ca|Mtai^ 
which was by him advanced to die occupiers of the soil. 
These were generally bondmen, or tenants at will ;" who, 
>^ though they lived at a distance from, his house, were 
equally dependant upon him, as his retainers, who lived in 
^t." In short the tenantry of those days, in consequenee 
of the dearth of capital, formed a class not very dissimilar 
to that of Irish cottiers. . . . : 

" At present,*' too, " in the wealthy countries of Eu^ 
rope, great capitals . are employed in trade and mannfiie*- 
tures. In the ancient state, the little trade that was stirr- 
ing, and the few coarse and homely manu&ctures diat 
were carried on, required but very small capitals.'' 

<^ That part of the annual produce, thereforie, which, as 
it comes from the ground, or from the hands of the pro- 
ductive labourers, is destined for replacing a capital, is n^ 
only much greater in rich than in poor countries, but bears 
a much greater proportion to that which is destined for 
constituting a revenue, either as profit, or as rent." in 
other wor£, the funds, (viz. that capital which Dublin 
wants,) destined for the maintenance of productive labour, 
are not only much greater in opulent countries than in poor 
ones, but bear a mu6h greater proporticm to those funds, 
(composed of that revenue, which is now expended in this 
metropolis,) *^ which, though they may be applied to main- 
tain either productive or unproductive hands, are geneitilly 
employed not in feeding the industrious, but in pampering 
the idle* 

^^ The proportion between these difierent funds necessa- 
rily determines, in every country, the general charaeter of 
the inhabitants, as to industry or idleness. „We are niore 
industrious than our forefathers, because, in thei present 
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tiaie%' the fimda' destined hr the mamieiuuice of i 
ana much greater in propottioii to tlidae^ wbich are Ukeiy 
torbe esaployed in the mttBtenaiice of idleness, than they 
were two or three c^itixries ago. Our ancestors were i^ 
£or want of a suffident eneoaragenwnt to lodnstry... » 

. '< The annual produce of the land and labour of any 
natipa oan be inoivased in its yaloe by no i^er means^ but 
by »)oreasiDg either the niinifaerof it8|NY>da6tiye4ab^nreri^ 
or the produotiye powers of those who had before be^i. em* 
ployed. In either cas^ an additional cmital is rehired. 
When we eomnaee therefore the state of a nation at two 
difierent periods, and find that the annual produce of its 
land and labonr is evidentty grMter at the latt^, thaifl at 
4he former^— ^tblit its lainds are better enhivaled, its mailu<* 
Pictures more num^ous aad moreflourishing, and it& trade 
more exteitsive,^ we may be ai^ured that its ciq)italr must 
h%¥a increased,, during the int^val between those two pe^ 
riods."* ; 

. But I should apologize to those sound Ic^cians, who 
sustain the Anti*imion cause, for having {Hresumed to quote 
A writer of the analytic class. . 

Irving objected to Union in. the Astrojcty those grai^ and 
conristent personages complain that we have accepted the 
aid x>f ab^€tci reaioningy to confute them. They are indig« 
nant that we should argue a principle which they refuse to 
concede; calling upon us to treat the question in the con- 
crete ; and with rdferenoe to those terms, which yet they 
refuse to hear propounded. 

: .. If this objection came from, those puzzled intellects^ 
^whoae cHiIy talent is that of rendering confusion worse &mr 
fQunded,-*and who mistake every thing that is compre* 
hensive^ or even rational, for metaphysics,^ — men who 
would consider the analysis of aioaf into its ingredients, as 
the mere sport of enibtilty and metaphysical refinement— 

* In^ry into the nature and canoes of the wei^th of natifns — lKM?k 2d. 
ch. 3d. — I have in the above extract taJcen the same liberty, which I did in 
qaoting fi'om Archdeacon Palej, — and with a view to omitting every thing 
that was not dfrectly relevant to my subject, have united paragraphs, whieh 
aresqwr^te in the .work. I liave, also for the purpose of rendering theVen- 
soning more consecutive, changed the turn of eatpression in one or two in- 
stances ; but the alteration has been so slight, as to be scarcdy worth taking 
this notice of. Neither is my extract in any respect a garbled one: the pa^ 
nges vi^ieh I havo omitted so fiir .frosn eOntn^icting, do not oven qoi^iQr 
the positions wliich I liave cited.«>The reference that I have given my read- 
ers will enable them to turq to .the book itself, i^id ascertain the truth of 
what I have said. 
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andvrerioek Ifce wdftil nfenniae towkksk ibit tkbttaMl 
vtaaooing miriit lettd; via. tint it woidd be Tiin to bndA 
tJMov«ii, mmsyoa cowed die «0m;^^I«8]r, IdMmMtioi 
he suqprised, if the timmsy oljeotion cmm firom waA « 
quarter., ^li if a omui of oododbted talents undertake «e 
diqpateh the aolid argumentB whidi Iiave been need agirinst 
faimy-owiA a cursory parentberis, of ^ JO mp the w cft ij ri t y i 
MMm^"-^! will oomplain of his treating diat reasottieig 
with siri'aMim, which he has not anewered ; and which has 
been rdied oa by his ftirad. When disputing the analog 
gies on which I had insisted, he informs bm tint ^«k 
iVakSi or YorkMbire^ there are m di$tmct eaomOwee; imt 
Aatnaiurt has determined these two countries not to ie siffidi^ 
emtfypreaimtaejbr a cmnmones:ecuii9e"* IriiaUBOtnM«U 
die'mth his in&renee, but dispute his assertion ; and opfMse 
luMiy ncrt with an argument, but wUh a law: a law so fimi- 
daiDental, as the act of jmnezation* He will there lesra 
that these countries are sufficiently proximate for a coBaMU 
ezeeutive : and if he pursues the inquiry, and examines our 
■lodifieatioo <^ the law of Poynings, he will find thatoitt 
patriotic legislature of 1782, thought them suficiently ptoifi^ 
unate for &t admission of a principle, which subjects the 
acts of the Irish exeei^ive, and royal estate, thimigh At 
medium of its ministers, to die controul of a British Pu^ 
liament. If he calls on me to ^ figure to myseif an Irish 
exeoutiTe goremment, with its responsibility ae dirtaot as 
Westminster," I will tdl him that it is not mere hypothec 
gis; but is very nearly matter of fiwt; and that he is not 

Kinting what after Union die situation of things would-be ; 
t what in a great degree it is at present. I will suggest 
to him that the responsibility of a British Minister, to a 
Parliament containing a hundred representatives from tMe 
oountry, must afford a better proteeticm to the intevesls of 
If^and,-^than can arise from his being aaswenible for biB 
measures to a legislature, in which no member returned by 
Irish constituents is included. But I will not proceed fur- 
ther. I will not use the privilege which perhaps he has 
given me, — ^by describing the measure which I support, as 
« total and vile surrender of the libertiee of behoid; and 
the arguments vriiieh I used, as mere flimsy textures of 
metaphysical finesse, beneath which I vainly sought to hide 
those chains, with which I was basely conspiring to load 

• Mr. Bu8he*8 printed speech. 
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^obUg^d to act htxe b]r -ncar^al ^^mtation" firmwe waj 
iUmgs — U doM M>t dettODBtrate thk,^*Htbi^ the laws c£mm^ 
tttoe are at vrntimuce with tke act of annczatiOD ? «riviietfMnr 
tbe priDoiiileB on whk^ mj Taluable^-^lHit on tkia occanan^ 
I-^nk, prejudioed-rftiend hassested our claims to jm in* 
difipaadfnt ParBamaiity woidd not, alike entitle ua ta^rliat 
ve bane aot| — aa iodependeBt crown ?* — ^Bot I wfll jwk 
vribetiier if ^^ England has for oentuiiee nniforinly pkuidered 
amd offremni lutfi^-jf the Brkiik nation faaiB for ages 
ahaolrfiBdy |HU»lyxed^ Aapjaad, aoad ke^ our eountryidowa^V 
j»^t be not iii€und)ent oa every Irwbmaii wbo loVies Us 
fiatiTe land, to rid m of a joke atr gidUng and disgraceful^ 
'-^^^and, inrtead of lookkig ^^an British jeoane»oo aaapidar 
frineipfe in ^lilics^''— ^to mflidimr firom die biastiw in*- 
floanoe wUeb has iRidMnsd our. proeperilnr^ andbreak fo^ 
arar with tiiis rapaeions and treaahmYNiB aUjr ? I will adk 
4hi%<'-rbeeauae it istay duty to wam.a friend whom I ainf 
eenly jagard, of ibe dai^er which he is in: to diew hiat 
Aat %he argoBUsats ^hich he has inadvertenth' adopted^ 
ean no odi«rsirise dissuade from Union, than hy reoeai*> 
asendmg separation ; and thus dto atop him, even roughly:^ 
at iha brink of a precipiee,«*^to which nothing but a gen^ 
aoaa prepdiee coiad have kd Inm; and from which, when 
he SMS the gulf, his loyaltv wiilnDecoiL 

But lmviug\got thrDugh what Zauppoae will be ittdled 
▲iam fimidoi'a Metaphysics, let us listeii to his ficictif. 
^<:In jEuercaotile, and manufacturing towns where the infe<> 
i3or ranks of people. are ehieAy maintatoed l^ the easploy«> 
■sent of capitd, Iheyare in ganottl industrious, sober, and 
thiiviag^ ;a8.in aMaiF English, aad in most Dutoh towns. 
In thoae towns wfaach «re principally aapported by the «on«- 
atant, or ooosmonal residents of a eoiHtt, and in which the 
anfinior ramka of people are chiefly maintained by the ap^nd*- 
ing of revenue," (as is the case of DubUn ) '^ they are in gene^ 
ral idle, dissolute^ and poor; as at Rome, Versailles, Com** 
megni, and FoniainMeau. There is little trade or industry 
m any of the PaorliaHient towns of France ; and the inferior 
jranks of people iMWg chiefly maintained by the expense jo£ 
the members of the courts of justice, and of those who coase 
io plead brfore them, are in g^ieral idle and poor. In 

• Xvi ibe priaml^le of $tat 4Ui W^t^m 9^4 ^•rj, p. I. s. ]. t)i«iafis4<Na 
of IseljB^d Jis fiBcil«;e4 $9 be rightfully iependiitg vpon t\M Iqtj^ifiial orowp^f 
EDglaod. 
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than what is niecessary for sujq^tyuig tbeir ovrn coBsamp-^ 
iioDj; that is, little more than the smallest eapitil^ whiotr 
can be employed in them. The same thmg may be-saidof 
Paris, JVfadrid, and Vienna. Of these three cities, Parisis 
the . most industrious ; but Paris is itself the princi^ 
mark^ of all the manufisustures established there ; and its 
jown consumpti<m is the chief object of all the trade which 
it carries on. London, Lisbon, and Copenhagen are, per<*> 
haps, the only. three cities in Europe, which are both tk» 
constant residoace of a court, and can nt the same time he 
considered as trading cities, or as cities winch trade ^iiol 
only for their own c<msumption, bat for that of other cities 
and coimtries ;" and the reason fur this phenomenon seems 
to be, that *^ the situation of all three is extremely sAvKOta^ 
geous ; and naturally fits them to be the entrepots of a great 
part of the goods, destined for the consumption of distant 
places." In a word, the many other favouraUe cireninr 
stanoes attending ' their situation, have more than made 
amends for this drawback; and thus they have become: err 
ceptions to a general rule, and been enabled upon the whde 
to surmount that obstacle to their commercial greatness^ 
which was occasioned by the constant residence of a court; 
But such rare examples do not render it less true, as a 
general position, that ^^ in a city where a great revenue is 
spoat, — to employ with advantage a capital for any other 
purpose, than merely for suppl}ring the consumption of diat 
city, is probably more difficult, thian in one in which the 
inferior ranks of people have no other maintenance, hot 
what they derive from the employment of such a ci^itaL 
The idleness of the greater p^rt of the people who are miun« 
tained by, the expense of revenue, corrupts, it is jH*obBble, 
the industry of those who ought to be maintained by the 
employment of capital ; and renders it less advantageous to 
em^py a capital there, than in other places. There was 
litjUe trade or industry in Edinburgh, before the. Union* 
When the Scotch Parliament was no longer to be assem- 
bled in 1% when it ceased to be the necessary residence of 
the principal nobility, and gentry of {Scotland, it becamea 
inty of some trade, and industry. It still, however, conti* 
nues to be the residence of the principal Courts of Justice 
in Scotland, of the Boards of Customs and Excise, &c. A 
considerable revenue, therefore, still continues to be spent 
in it." And what is the c<msequence? "In trade and in- 
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fhEOtry it is much itiftrior to Glasgow; the intmbltmitft of 
which are chiefly maintained by the employment of capital. 
The inhabitants* of a large village, it has gometimes been 
obaeryed, after having made condderable progress in tnanu- 
iactares, have become idle and poor, in consequence of a 
gr^at Lord's having taken op bis residence in Uieir neigh* 
boclrhood/' 

8«ch are the facts which this intelligent writer, has col* 
lect^; and Uie fair eondnsion which he deduces f^m 
them is this, that ^^the proportion between capital and 
revrtme seems every where to regulate the proportion be^ 
tW6en industry and idleness. Wherever capital predomi- 
nates, industry prevails: wherever revenue, idleness. 
Therefore every increiase of capital,'' (and diminution of 
tb^ relative proportion of revenue,) '<< naturally tends to 
increase the real quantity of industry, — the value of the 
annual produce of the land and labour of the country,—-^ 
the real wealth of all its inhabitants."* 

Such is the reasoning with which this acute writer has 
obviated the apprehensions of our metropolis ; and, by an- 
ticipation, recommended the present system to its accep- 
tance. A system, which as well on principle, as from the 
example of Edinburgh, he (a Scotchman) infers would 
instead of injuring, advance the trade of Dublin ; and one; 
under which its opulence being cterived from the employ-^' 
ment of capital, not the squanderings of reventie,-^-a fbttd 
would thus be raised for the reward of industry, instead of 
that which is now perverted to the encouragement of dissi- 
pation. 

Hiese arguments will weigh nothing with those, who 
would ratber receive payment for being idle, than foi* being 
laborious; witb those who contemplate wkh pleasure the 
splendour of their native city ei^ected on the hsuAd of its 
luxury and vice; and ate at this moment perhaps employed 
in ^Eciting its starving manufacturers, against the system 
whieh would feed them; and in favour of that under which 
they ^Eimish : with those who accustomed to live on the 
scramble of faction, or by the arts of cormpt intrigue, aref 
reluctant to part with the warehouse, and implements of 
their calling; destitute as they are of talents, principles, or 
habits, which might enable them to gain their livelihood l^ 

* Inquiry into the Nature aod Causes of the Wealth of Nations, book 2. 
chap. iii. 
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iraM betler means: wiA those in short who ean, withswt 
blushieg, ask permisaion to fetten on the nuseries of their 
impoYerished country. 

But tbeare 9re men, — with wImbi sn^ reasoning witt 
have weight: who see Botfaieg desiraUe in a sitm^ioii 
where the lower ranks of society feed upon the vices of the 
higher orders, and are infected; and where, that theanetro* 
polis may not lose the splendours of its Par]iament,-^the 
peasant, suffering the penalties of our general want «f 
industry and capital, must pine away his life in a hond 
scarcely human ; or yielding to the instigation of some bosgr 
traitor, — ^perhaps terminate it ignominioudy, a prey to 
those seductions, to which his wrefehedness and' ^^noranoe 
bad bat too much exposed him. Such men will eageily 
embrace a change, which will build the grandour at the 
city on the morak of its inhabitants ; and even lay its hroad 
and patriotic foundations in the general prosperity and 
virtue of the land. 

The proposed measure of L^islative Union will prcHnote 
the trade and manuAietures of Ireland in two ways : it will 
bestow upon us what we have not : and secure to us whait 
we have. Firatj it will remove the political impedimentSy 
which at present obstruct our commercial progress; and 
« give us the means of improving our great natural xe* 
sources* It will communicate to us all the commercial adr 
vantages, which Gbreat Britmn possesMs: will open the 
markets of the one country to die other; and 1^ gM»g 
them both the common use of their capital, diffuse a lai^ 
portion of wealth into Ireland.'^* Secondly^ it wiU botb 
coi^rra, by irrevoeje^ble cMipact, thali profitable trade 
which we enjoy at presi^i^ ;. and by identifying the iaterests 
of the united ceuntries, will give us a security for iU conr> 
tmuance, worth a thousand contracts.."f 

That Union must produce the first of these effects^ seema 
to me to be already sufficiently proved ; and upon that poin£ 
I fihaQ only add, (calling in authority to the aid of truth,) 
that Adam Smith long since pronounced, that Union would 
produce to Ireland the most important benefits, both, civil 
and commercial; and that Dean Tucb^ cnnoeived it to be 
sa advantageous to our trade, that his object was to oonqueir 
British jnrejudice. He sought to reconcile the narrow*- 
minded of that nation to a measure, which, though it must 

• See Mr. Pitt's speecli. f ^^^^ 
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nMy fltnra Mb etantry, y«i--Hn it wenU xftoiirfy tin 
intereBts of the tiiro imperial states, . uxtii vtaceagihtn tbait 
empire whidti thtj tmajpoaedj bbA whose lAecsrity was their 
'fiPVPn,'— iMigIrt not to bt impeded by sel&h eoiwideiation% 
•Mid sboold he the wish of mvearj disinterested patriot ia 
JBogland. To these I sbooU beg to add Ibe asthority ef 
my eoteemed friead Mr. Bedford; the unsollied inlegrilj 
mt whose character would rotder his support, a -valwdde 
aeqvisition ; even thoo^ the work whieb be has pabliabed 
in fttvowr of UttieHy were less replete with soond, and per« 
MMMive reasonivg, and with pertinent and matmal fa^s, 
Aan to my understandkig it seems to be. Butabove all, I 
waald add the authority of a person, who on. snob a subject 
is smrely eolitied to be heard with peculiar attention; and 
who has puUiely and expressly declared it to be his mfi* 
•ntosy ^Hhat a Union wcmd benefit both the landed and 
jeommercial interests of Ireland"* 

I shall therefore proceed at once to consider bri^y the 
•esGond operation to be expected firoai this measure; Tioi 
IJm secnnnf tbat trade which we possess already, 
t In order to calcnlnte the benefits of Union in this respect^ 
we should consider, first, whether oar preseot commercial 
intereoorse with Great Britain be so advants^eons to this 
comofery, as to be worth preserving; and secondly, whether 
its continuance, depends on oovenMt^ mris. precarious; if 
the latter, we must desire a measure whidi will aecurs it. 
• in estimating ^^the coonparatiTe utility of diffeioit 
Inraaehes of national commerce^" and assigning *^ tot the 
several kinds, and divisiona of foreign tnide, their respeo 
tifye degrees of poUk importance^" we shall find ** die first 
plaoe befeng to the exchange of wrought goods, for raw 
materials; because this taraffie provides a nmrket for the 
labour that has already been expended ; at the same time 
that it supplies materials for new iDdastry."f 

Again, ^^ the balance of trade is said to. be against, or la 
fwour of a country, aa it tends to carry money outy or to 
bring it in : that is, according aa the price, of the imports 
exceeds, or falls short of, the price of the export8.":|:^ 

Let us examine the nature of our comm^dal intercoucoe> 
with England, by these principlea; adopting the statem^its 

.* Qee Ae apeeoh of tht Riglit Horn David Lfttoacbt^ in «ii^ deteU of 
January 15, 1800, as printed in the Dublin Journal of January 31. 
f Paley*8 Moral and Political Fhilosopby, book 6. chap. xi. ( Ibid. 
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^ Mr. Foster,— vwhioh it is tt> Iw presnmed no' Mtiif 
.ttoioMst will ^pite. 

In 1T85 w€. exported toHhe amount of more, than tfiro 
millions and a half to Britain ; while the amoont of our 
impiNrts did not exceed one million. In other words, a set- 
tlement of commercial accounts between the islands, at. that 
period^ left the balance of trade three^fifths in favour of 
Ireland; and in the interval between that time and the 
inresent, this balance has much increased, and the British 
market become still. m<Nre valuable; England's consump- 
tion of Irish produce now espceeding the amount. of what 
she sends to us^ iaa greater proportion than it did in 1785* 
But this is not all : pot only the balance of trade is ia our 
fiavour, but the nature and quality of the commercial ioter* 
course is beneficial to this country. It consists in a great 
degree of the ^^ exchange of wrought goods, for raw mate- 
rims;" and of goods, withal, for which, ^' if Britain should 
discourage their import,'' Mr. Foster doubts whether. ^Iwe 
isonid find a market elsewhere:" a doubt which is war- 
ranted by fact and experience ; since of the entire of our 
grand and predominant export, (linen) seven-eighths go to 
Britain, and the British settlements. 

Britain furnishes us, says Mr. Foster, ^^ salt, by which 
we are enabled to prepare our provisions f(n> the navy: 
hop^ which we have not: coals, tin, and bark." 

. Thus, even if the balance of trade were not ia our favour^ 
«-^f our exports to Great Britain merely eaualled the value 
of our imports ft'om that country, — yet still the intercourte 
would be advantageous to Irelaod; insomuch as traffic, thus 
consisting of the exchange of our. manufactures for raw 
laaterials, would im>vide a market for the labour which we 
already had expended, at the same time that it supplied 
materials for new. industry : and it would not alter the case, 
to ascertain that in preparing the articles which we thus 
iaiported, some labour had been . employed in England. 
Still the ]^inciple would not be affected : we should still 
be finding vent for Irish manufacture; ^d supplying our- 
selves with the materials of fresh industry. <^ But these 
articles constitute more, than half ..of what is sent xis."* 
Therefore merely to calculate the amount of the comm^- 
cial balance in our favour, is by no means to estimate justly 
the value of our trade witli Britain. On the contrary, it 

• -Mr. Foster. 
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acbnits of doubty-wh^dier we odgfat toot, in oastulg up oar 
inports, to deduct all airticles of the nature of raw mate- 
rials $ and strike the balance on a mere comparison of the 
amount of exported and imported manufactures. Iildeed» 
to controvert tfaia.prlnciple, would be imfrfiedly to insist on 
the value of that kind of trade^ which, in virtue of our want 
of capital, We now possess ; and which consists for example, 
in the export of our hides, and re-importation of them in 
tine form of leather : a sort of commerce, which we do not 
need the audiority of Mr. Paley for pronouncing to be of 
tiie most disadvantageous description ; and which I admit 
is likely to be lessened, indeed annihilated, by Unioi?. 

But above all, I do not fear that this doctrine of mine 
ynil be opposed by Mr. Foster; who fully c<mcedes my 
principle, when he represents our provisions, (those arti- 
cles of prime necessity, which we have the kindness to send 
to England,) as mere raw materials, (foi: the manufacture of 
able-bodied seamen I presume :) and thus adduces an argu- 
ment, which he had rdiited by anticipation, when (in 1785) 
he described the salt which we imported, as a sort of raw 
material, necessaty for the curing and manufacture of our 
provision. 

Another circumstance, urged by Mr. Foster, ought not 
to be forgotten ; viz. that we raise a revenue on what we 
import from Britain: thus making that country (as it 
strikes me*) contribute to the expense of the Irish govern- 
ment : for if it be said that the duty is paid by the consu- 
mer, I answer that as England imports more than she ex- 
ports, she is ultimately that consumer. 

But these allowances may all be waved : and even (de- 
lusively) stating the balance of trade between the countries, 
in the most unfavourable way to Ireland, we shall find this 
country a gainer by the intercourse, to the amount of above 
two millions yearly. 

Having thus shewn the value of our commercial inter- 
eonrse with Britain, (a value resulting as well from the 
quality of what we import, as from the amount of our ex- 
ports)' it remains to inquire whether the advantages of this 
commerce be at present precarious ; and would by Union 
be irrevocably secured. 

The continuance of a system, to which Great Britain is 

* Tbis censefuance itr&et in« on the ludden. I shaU not tborefore an* 
iwer for the truth of the principle ; but it teems to me to be a found one. 
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not bound i^ nfiy upeeifio compact to Mkere^it requiTes noi 
argument to prore, must be precarious. DepCDding/Bfioift' 
the mere pleasure of that country, it may be abandoned on . 
grounds of real, or mistaken poUcy ; «dA is even liable toi 
be relinquished, from irritation or caprice. 

I have heard it asserted, I admit, that the linen trade 4>ft 
Ireland rests on no such insecure foundation ; but that ok* 
the contrary, its encouragement is the mere performance of; 
an agreement. But this alledged covenant baisi eluded my ' 
strictest investigation i and I must crave oyer of that cckht 
tract, which you charge the !foitieh minister with having 
denied. Litera seripta numet: if die treaty has ekidt^ice^^ 
it may be found. 

But the fact is, that it is a mere creatc^e of the imagi^ 
nation : one of the phantoms conjured up by your party^; 
against Union. This branch of Irish trade, in Yeaii|;y, &- 
pends upon the duties which Great Britain imposes on* 
foreign linens ; and the bouuties - which she grants on the 
export of those, which have been manufactured, in-: tiii» 
country. - • 

The truth of the above position cannot be disputed^, and* 
is in fact confessed by Mr. Foster and yourself, when, ev»d«t 
ing the real question, you discuss what I take to be suffi- 
ciently immaterial, namely, whethei^ thicme bounlieii wer» 
granted for ths sake of It^fand. i. . . , ' 

That the British Legislature maj^ t^^esX provijsians which' 
they have themselves made, is a proposition tbo self-^videut? 
for proof ; nor is the inference less manifest ; viz. thai the 
duration of our present commercial benefits, though it may 
be likely, yet i^ not secure. :. 

• That visionary compact >6n which Mr. Foster relies, he 
will not assert to have been entered into, since 1785. At 
that period therefore, our trade was not less secure than it 
is at the present day ; and every arguroe^nt which proved 
the expediency of concluding an advantageous commercial 
agreeihent then, will a fortmi recomm^id the entering 
into a still more beneficial treaty now. I therefore shall 
not presume to add to Mr. Foster's conclusive reasoning, 
in favour of Union, (considered in a eommerrial point of 
view;) or attempt to shew "that an adjustment, which 
for ever confirms all the advantages we derive from our 
linen trade, and incapacitates England from making any 
law that can be injurious to it," should be eagerly embraced 
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bj^ all who r^ard that trade;* birt; TiiU merely obserVe,, 
that the compact for \»^ich he iargued 'so strongly then, has 
not been entered into eince; and (with additional advanta^ 
ges) 1^ offered now, 

I shall not take tip my reader's tim«, by dwelling on that 
passage in youmpeech, in whidi it is said that <^the boujaity 
on linen was not granted for the sake of Ireland, — ^and tbiuk 
Irish ]inen scfllshself;'' boti will cursorily remark, that, if 
the interests c^'tfaid (sonntry were not. what the English 
Parliament had in view^ the policy was not rety obyion% 
which by laying daties upon covitinental linens, incurred 
retaliating duties, imposed in the foreign markets, on En- 
glish woollen fnanuikctut^s; and advanced the price, both 
of Grermail and Irish linen, fiocoauderably on- the British 
consumer, as to mmke En^and, on the whole, pay annu- 
ally above a million. 

I choose rather to advert to another consideration, which 
this remark of yours si^gests : namely, that it is inconsis- 
tent with the general tenor of your reasoning, to underrate 
the value of an arrangement, which substitutes a solemn 
covenant, as the security of Irish trade, in the room of that 
liberality of the British Parliament, on which our coodmerce 
depends at present; and on which you do not seem disposed 
implicitly to rely. 

You, who refer our present security, not to the cordial 
sentiments which should unite two members of one common 
empire, but to a nice balancing of the powers of molesta*^ 
tion, and retaliation, should not, methinks^ reject a plan, 
which by ^^ incapacitating England from making any law 
that can be injurioos to our Knen trade,f will render Brit- 
ish illiberality innoxious." Surely, if we were to admit 
your doctrines in their full extebt^ we must for that very 
reason prefer a situation, which provided for our safety by 
disarming Britmn, to one which leaving it in her power to 
aim a blow, merely balanced this — ^by our ability to re- 
turn it. 

But that same competition of interest, which you most 
sophistically rely on as a reason against IJnion^ you forget 
to admit as an argument for compact ; when in fact thik 
rivalry (whether between individuals or nations) is the 
foundation and origin of all agreements whatsoever; these 
being mere expedients, resort^ to for obviating its effects. 

* See Mr. Foster's Speech on Mr. Orde's Commercial Bill, 
t See Mr. Foster's printed Speech in 1785. 
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The'sophistry of relying on such diviersity of interests,' 
consists in your assuming, that when the countries had be* 
come united, their interests would continue contrariant and 
distinct. You perrert the jealousies which exist at present, 
into arguments against confoimding the distinctness from 
which they flow; and the datum which is required towards 
supporting your conclusions, is — that an effect may remain 
after its only cause has been removed ; and thai when all 
its parts shsdl have been ultimately blended, the British 
empire will notwithstanding be at yariance with itself. 

I shall not attempt to justify the treatment which, for a 
long time, this country experienced from Great Britain. 
Mr. Pitt has himself represented it as harsh ; and the most 
unfair advantage is taken of an avowal, which at once did 
honour to his candour, and gave assurance to Ireland that 
a conduct thus reprobated will not be resumed, when, by 
Union, those circumstances shall have been put an end to, 
which afforded the only ground or pretext for its adoption. 
It is more strange^ — than unusual — that from the same 
premises, different persons should deduce almost oppodte 
conclusions. Thus, that very illiberality on Uie part of 
England, which appears to supply you with an inference 
against incorporation, furnishes to my understanding an 
argument for the measure. 

If indeed I were to agree with those, who describe such 
treatment as the mere result of Great Britain's instinctive 
enmity to Ireland, I should regard it as more than a reason 
against Union : I should consider it as an argument for 
separation ; and should, on principle^ — try, by severing the 
connexion, to tear my country rrom the clutches of her 
malignant foe. 

But I r^ard the control, which we have endured, as the 
effect of a mistaken policy, — more justifiable in its object 
than in its means: — a policy which had its origin and ex- 
cuse in that distinctness, to which England has at length 
the generosity to put an end ; and which every Irish patriot 
should concur in desiring to see irrevocably abolished. 

That the sister country should, with a sort of gratuitous 
ill will, desire to mar the prosperity of Ireland, — that Bri- 
tain should observe with uneasiness and reluctance, the 
welfare of a portion of the British empire, is an hjrpothesis 
too absurd and extravagant for belief. Instincts are given 
towards self-preservation ; but this instinctive enmity would 
aim at self-destruction. 
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But however warmly she might wish to see Ireland pros- 
perous, this sentiment would still be subordinate to ano- 
ther; I mean her desire that the islands should remain con« 
nected. Nor could this be deemed an illiberal postpone- 
ment; inasmuch as ^'in the general strength of the em- 
pire^" (which any loosening of the connexion must impair,) 
^^ both Kingdoms are more concerned, than in any particu- 
lar interests which may belong to either ;"* and therefore 
the sentiment which I have ascribed to British policy, would 
not be unbecoming even Irish patriotism* 

Independence, grafted, as ours has been, upon that dis- 
tinctness which is ia fact a degree of separateness, is from 
its very nature and basis, at variance with intimate, and 
therefore secure connexion ; and is liable to be perverted 
into an instrument of separation, I appeal to the experi- 
ence of every loyal and candid Irishman, whether our in- 
dependence has not been so abused ? and I caution those 
who are so fond of making 1782 emphatically the com- 
mencement of Irish greatness — and who tracing our pros- 
peritv in no d^ree to the connexion, refer it all to the 
wonderful efficacy of a local Parliament,— ^to beware how 
they inadvertently support the doctrines of Mr. Tone; who 
m an Anti-unioa work of his, addressed to the pecqde of 
Ireland, . (and of which several copies were taken by Sir 
John Warren's squadron,) agrees with them in dating Irish 
advancement from 1782 : agrees that Ireland has prospered, 
in proportion as the line of her distinctness has been more 
strongly marked; in otlier words, in proportion to her es^ 
trangement from Great Britain ; and calk upon the people 
to complete the work which they have begun, and consum.-* 
mate the prosperity of Ireland, by separation. 

Is it matter for surprise, if so long as.it might be doubt- 
ful whether *^ the power of Ireland was to be that of Eii^- 
land,"f this latter should watch the progress of such power 
with distrust ? Is it extraordinary if so long as it remained 
uncertain whether this country was ^^to be part of the 
strength of Britain, or an ^^acquisition for the enemies''^: 
of both,*-attachment to the interests of the empire, nay of 
Ireland, should produce a vimlant jealousy of that advance^ 
ment, which might ultimately involve these islands in one 
common ruin? and shall we not be eager to correct a sys-^ 

* Mr. Pitt's Speech. f Ibid. \ Ibid, 
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tein^ whioli unoatiuniny oppostng onr freedom and een*> 
Bexion, to each other, gave England ground to fear that in 
promoting our prosperity, she might he but enabling sepa- 
ratists to wield with more effect, the weapon which our 
distinctness had put into their hands? Abolkhing this 
perverse order of things, which provoked a conduct ^^ un- 
worthy the liberality of Great Britain,^'* shall we not 
gladly embrace that improved system, which will enable us 
confidently from henceforth to pronounce, that ''the inte- 
rests of the two countries must be taken ti^ether ; and that 
a man cannot speak as a true Englishman, unless 1m speaks 
m a true Irishman ; nor speak as a true Irishman, unless 
he nieaks as a true Englishman ?"f 

Yes: congratulating Great Britain on that liberal change 
of principle, which induces her to consult the int^^ty of 
the empire^ not by checking our growing strength, but by 
uniting it with her own, let us, without loss of time, become 
prosperous and secure, by exchanging a distinct for an 
incorporate independence. 

I Imd proceeded nearly thus far,f when die Lord Lieute- 
nant's message being delivered to the House of Commens, 
the terms of Union were disclosed by a noble Lord, on 
whom my respect for him makes me njoice to see the 
illustiioas task devolve, of bidding his country become fi'ee 
and prosperous for ever. The sf^ndour of these terms 
supersedes all inferior arguments for Union ; and the man 
must be more phl^matic than I desire to be, who o^ lis- 
ten to them, and withhold his admiration. 

By these, as if the Briti$h Constitution were not of itself 
a boon worthy our acceptance, advantages are secured in 
commerce and finance^ equalling the&>nde8t hopes we could 
have formed, and akaost exceeding tbe powers of calcula- 
ti<m« Upon a principle^ the fairness of which is beycmd 
dispute, the contribution of Ireland will be proportioned to 
its ability^ and that ability be* measured by an accurate 
orkerion ; nor will any power be given to the Imperial 
Piffliamenty of altering or revising this principle, in any 
respect ; but merely of ensuring its future application ; and 
maaing the ability of Ireland the eternal and invariable 

* See Mr.. Pitt'f Sptfich. 
f Mr. Pitt's Speech. 

I One hundred and four pages of this letter were already printed, on the 
day on wliich tiie message was delivered. 
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«iaadanl of her eoiftribation; A diacretioa) which must 
be felt neeessary to be given to the common legislaturfB, by 
IlU ' wbo^ concur in. the opinion which I entertain, ijiat the 
inevitable oonseauences of Union will be ,to increase th« 
reiatiyeabilUy'/of. prospering Ireland. 
v.NcirowiUti^s. principle be less favourable to our cpuntry^ 
m tt4' eff^ctf tl^n it ia obviously just and equitable in it$ 
90t,nffk;i h^U op^r^ling to lessen cousid^rably the present 
aii](o«NM* of qui: ta^Miion, will give an auspicious specimen 
of tW.f(^u0^;of fqgla^d tp HQ^ke a:^e^t pecuniary saori-^ 
fU^l: Aiidi scorning) .the delusive, and sc^did- arguments of 
«elfildi ;poIiey,;tQ regard the interests qf Ireland as Uie 
aggi^andissement ^f the empire. 

' A^hen youf ridicule all pri^teu^ops to.libei]ality, on the 
part of Britaip>* — I will point io thte terms of Union as 
Iny PUftW^^*to jthe fsAs conditions of that generous treaty, 
hy wbieh,: wiihot^t proposi^ to entangle us in her dijficul- 
tifi^t sVe meorely ^oli^ts us to participate in her greatness : 
retaining hei? dcl>t) while she imparts to, us her prosperity ; 
imd eicempting us aUogeUm' from the pperatipn of that 
;ini|][im9 wUchprescrib^^ithtit tbpse who derive the benefit, 
MhaUbeaT' the burthen. ' Sir, it :suit^. the magnanimity of 
^bat-^riolilft (WK^ni^y} the chai^^pn of invaded liberty and 
good order, to refute such imputations, uot by words, but 
% 'a ioouduct wJwhfAietiM'y will record, a^d posterity must 
ladfigare.; It became her situation, to a^squire peadiar claims, 
^the qam of Jr^nd* in addition to tba^ titJe which she 
bad.idkr«^y,/ta general gt^atitude fi^mithe whole civilized, 
jtnd by her protected world. , . < 

. I have now gone through the most important topics of 
your speech; animadverting by the ;way, both upon them 
and your general politics» witji that freedom which we hold 
ourselves privH^ed to use, in examining tho conduct and 
4>pinions of a public man; yet^.I 'trusl^' without having 
diciviated from tibe req>ect»' which on all poeasioi^s one gen* 
tleman owes another^:— and whieh^ in your case, I should 
be p^$a]iarly sorry to transgress:, sinciei however strongly 
I, disapprove of much of your pblijbiii^ cojadu^t, I will not 
Jbe prevented by thias«^tjment,of blami9» still less by any 
feeling of party zealf from recoUeoting what is due not ouly 
lo :ylouc t«ytents, but to the distingukh^ed share which you 

j » . . . , ' : , ..>,-, 

* Liberality of England to Irish commerce ! She was liberal ** nereri" 
^, &C.— Mr. Grattan's Speech. , 
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bad sn tlie tmneactioii of 1782, and the bcmonr^Ie patt 
which you acted, about the commencement of the preisent 
war: and I take this opportunity of requesting you, Sr, 
and my other readers, to qualify with the above tribute— 
the strength of any censure, which in the warmth of dig- 
cussum I may have been, or still may be, induced to apply 
to your language, or your measures: a tribute which cer- 
tainly has smcerity to recommend it; and of which the 
value will be best estimated by recollecting, that though I 
ana appealing you before the tribunal of pubKc opimon, in 
ordw to weaken the force of your testimony gainst a salu- 
tary measure, yet I have scorned to resort to those chareea 
agamst your character, which have not been so proved, as 
to bring conviction to my mind ; but to which many in my 
circumstances would have more than alluded. 

I state myself to have investigated all your material 
topics; for as to that inconsistency, which you impliedly 
charge on government, by contrasting their opposition to 
a modus, when formeriy proposed by you, with their sup- 
posed intention of connecting one with the present Union, 
— the imputation is disjuroved by simply observing, that 
the same measure which under one order of things would 
be subv^^ve, might under another and dissimilar one, be 
desirable and safe. 

Your remarks upon the clergy are no less answerable, 
and inconclusive. Is it dii^raoeful to Roman Catholic 
Ecclenastics, that they countenance a measure, which, 
while it infuses an assuf^ng portbn of morality and intel- 
ligence, into the physical force of their at present uncul- 
tivated flock, (a character which I ascribe to them not sa 
Cathdics, but as populace,) at the same time, by providing 
for their priesthood, links the interests of that body to the 
constitution ; and is calculated to increase the knowledge 
influence, and respectability, 6f those whose task it is to 
diffuse religious instruction amongst the people ? . Again, 
is "the perpetual security of our Established Church*'* 
— a l»ibe, which the Protestant clergy can be dishonoured 
by accepting ? No, Sir : that sacred body stands far beyond 
the reach of scurrilous reproach ; and in supporting Union, 
they pursue a conduct which can not only be justified, but 
should be praised; a conduct which suits the mild and 
peaceable doctrines of that religion which they preach* It 



* Mr. Grattan's words. 
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wiftll becomefl tbdr liflly fonbtioBy to ooasteMOiee a dumge 
vrhith sbldl stop the effumoii of otvil blood: wbidi shall 
soften those maligiMUit passbos that hare so long raged 
amongst us, and somost swq^t away the yitlae of the land: 
which shall snbstitate industry, in place of that idleness 
which is the nurse of vice: which shall lead the inhabhants 
of this torn country to fulfil the duties d a Christian peo- 
{de, by loving one another, — and paying obedience to the 
constituted authorities of the state : which shall found the 
security of the ProteiMajit Church upon a basis, cmiipatiMe 
with Ihe indulgence of that cordial trust and confidence 
which ought to prevail amongst all the ministers of one 
goi^l,— amongst all the branches of one coouiion faith: 
in shca*t, a measure which whilst it tends to fortify an 
empire, now waging the holy war of rel^ion against impi- 
ety, — accomplishes this desirable and glorious object, not 
by sacrificing an atom of the liberties of Ireland, but by 
acquiring for her the full privities of the British Consti- 
tution. 

Sitf I have heard much of the distinffuished loyalty of 
thosC) by whom the measure of Uni<m is opposed; and I 
admit that loyal characters are to be found in the Anti- 
uni<m ranks ; who by insisting so much on thdur past attach- 
ment to the constitution, indirectly confess that their affec- 
ti<Mi for their soverdgn, and the emjHre, is mcnre evinoeNl 
by their former, than tibeir present conduct. 

But there is a description of persons, (I do not say in 
parliament,) whose loyalty is of a base and spurious kind ; 
and of whose co-operation you have no reason to be proud. 
Men who, not actuated by any generous sentiment, have 
hitherto followed the trade of aUegkmce, merely l^ca^se 
they found it a more profitable one than that of sedition. 
Men who, profligately consistent, are led to oppose the 
present goY^mment, by the same motive which induced 
them to support all past ; by corrupt selfishness, — not pub- 
lic spirit. 

Such, while they make an uproar about their loyalty^ 
in fiust rerist Union for no other reason, but that though it 
may advance the commerce of their country, they are well 
aware it must extinguish theirs. British connexion they 
consider as a sort of state commodity, for which Engkoid 
ought to deal, on their own terms, with them. They pro- 
mise to supi^y this article of prime necessity, so long as 
they are permitted to vend it to the sister country, apd to 
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OHiii^ioliae^tiMeaM^mMitBof the sde: Bmitihouf^etlt^ 
tiie crops *liave Been ' bafe ^sonyp-f^oftiaidfui^b)^ ih» 9trMf 
iMod' of ootBcioD, arid tMmtin«^|^jixK!QMttiir«r^^ IriS 
blood, diey^'inake no Qoqbtof fanrmg pmntamtand abu»- 
dmt harVfltb; aodiliink himodrtlh^lbfluiiescbidve imffie 
ahottkl be^poilod) by Rri^Mifv faeniiniiig iQ>piircbal^ from 
th»j whilUi Mfiii imJAatq^^BmA isiimt abcrtnoiptaya the peopb 
inidiiittriiDiiuilidy tp co^^ste thansfamwxiiin^ by paying thw 

^:<dlMl^ Ttaiomog nurjr.be forcible, but it is not pairiotio; 
imiXfiiMiU iot wiMtetnfy thus by tfiddresHog those who Use 
il^> but mlnt'appl^ «iys^ to anoiber^ uad Terv different 
i;ttis% «rboM principled lloyahy 1 both acknowiedge and 
admire,-^and ^otaoi;! th^fore I gri^a to £nd ioadver* 
teptfy' id mrray^— against the pro^erity of their harasn^d 
49Mntry. ' - 

' L will ask them, and with the question, (almost) cop- 
dttde this tediowl letter, ^i^iuA ane 'their expectations in 
opposing Union ? Do they hope to see that order of .thuigp 
t^vivedi 'Whaeh. some haVe described as a colooidl system ? 
Can they hope that the strengA of government will co- 
operate to rei^ore a system^ the defects o£ which they have 
been necefsitated to disclose, and for 'which they see |i9 
i^fectual remedy, but incorporation 3- Will administratiw^ 
to accommodate these gentlemen,, recar to the plan of ex* 
torting, by coercion, a precarious allegiance from a poor> 
ignorant, disooin tented, and misguided multitude, — ^instead 
^ x^At^mg perseverwfffyi for tiie moment to make a change^ 
whicli shall render loyalty the unforced, and ready offering, 
^f a prosperous, an instructed,^ and contented people ? Is 
It to be expected, that fcnr the mere gratification of a loyal 
par<y, a government wfakh rightly estimates the affections 
^tbd sulject, Imd feds Ibem to be the best security of the 
throne,^ will for ever abandon a measure ao delib^atedy 
-proposed, and so explicitly declared to be in their opinion 
indispensible ? a measure too, which has been solemnly 
i2alled for by the common sovereign, and approved of in 
one of the parliam^its of the em^re? Is it to be ima<- 
'^ned,' I .Bay,. 0M admknatration twill relinquish such a 
xneasar^, — and peiiiMdien%siib^knite a system in its roooj^ 
where, in order to g|]ard tbo/eoaiitUution.from attack* w^ 
are obliged to strip it of/ evearyipiinoiple which securer tb^ 
Hberty, and ex^tite ' the • zealous -loyalty of the people? 
Can we ^ppln' that" die British Government will lay ^a4^ 
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dk.AmghiB of Unnm^ [aod cordially rer$Adf/t a reghiHS 
wUch finmwiting eivil diso^ and diaaffeetioay.aDd r0Qdfir«- 
ing Ireland this .theatre of faotkmfi eabal» or etem aqd eulr 
lea deepotimi} must kee^ the empim vuloemblein a yital 
|H»ut,-^^*and ;tempting; die. .vigUant enemy-' to our ^hor^e^ 
make this joouittr^ instead'^ ibehig %^TesefViAr of ituperial 
^ce, io&.eiiihacrnsiogidxain to tib^ jteaonioe^ and a defal- 
catiim . of ; die\ «lrekiglfa of- Britaanr? J(o : , eueh hopes it 
proaM be Idle to:entert«iv» GoviemmaBt, (if frustrated for 
Ihe.NfOBaeDtr/iitl ita htoeat plan, :wouldi not.eoj^a: into the 
iri^WBiof;thosBltbii^oi3a;2:al]ude,rh«it Merely, wiut a more 
£drimri4>lA' BQiiineQty ^fer xacccHn^ebtngi^ 
Irish., nation; . :Thib.loyid.claa» must tbensfore be .content, 
•in;. the aitemativev^ either: to fiudfiiei; thpee intentions of 
yKy e r nin ent,! vdiiclL I have described; or .^since alone their 
party would be too small to make any head,) if they .would 
isesist^ to JDin4.'.a 'Jdnotioirwith .thfd< party, to which 
;di^.arani^«r!BKi6t dnimttiraJly iikUedi;m«nd cordially pr<H 
nrale the Wishesof a £MtJoa,whle«e desperate. projects they 
look upesi^with dnead;, and; whose poUtical opinions they 
kabUnally abhor* ' :^.\ , ..> > . . 

. I uoo^ute tfaeoaito wei^h aUtthia-matiirelyy before they 
persist m their opposition to a measure, so emphatically 
necessary at the present moment, jko frustrate those attempts 
at separation, in resisting. which,. I know they would be 
ready to shed their blood. 

JLet them diseouik^nance that most unconstitutional and 
desperate experiment, of consulting, • on a great . political 
subject, — not the property, intelligence, or loyalty of the 
coantry» — but that giddy, wretched, and uuinformed mul- 
titude, which, if it have any original and genuine senti- 
ment at all, is av^BTse from uniting with Great Britain, — 
only because it would rather incorporate with France. 
Rejecting the authority of a clamorous and disaffected 
mob, — a nata in vanos tumidtus gens^ — which, composed 
chiefly perhaps of traitors pardoned, — and unreclaimed, — 
is at once the dupe, and echo, of a few factious leaders, 
(whose opinion it would be the shorter, and safer way — 
to ask directly i) let them prudently decline resorting to the 
assistance of that barbarous and lawless power, which 
having first aided in resisting a measure which they dislike, 
would end by overwhelming both them, and the consti- 
tution* 

Let them examine with generous shame, in the mirror 
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wfaicli History holds np for their instriictioD, the dispaoe* 
ful nature of that condact, which some enemies to their 
honour would prevail with them to imitate. 

They will find, that in Scotland, << the party who opposed 
Union, finding the majority in Parliament against them, 
studied to rmse a storm without doors, to tarrify them. 
A set of addresses against the Union were sent round all the 
counties, in which those who opposed it had any interest* 
There came up many of these, in the natoe of counties, 
and boroughs, and at last from parishes. ' This made some 
noise abr^id; but was very little con8ida:ed there, (in 
Parliament,) when it was known by whose arts andpractices 
they were procured.** f They will find, I say, that near a 
century ago, expiring faction had recourse to such expe- 
dients; and will scorn to follow so vile and mischievous 
an example. 

Thus much, at least, I expect with confidence fh>m their 
loyalty. I only wonder they will not let me hope for more. 
I only lament that they will not co-operate with the govern* 
ment, to reconcile a connexion which they value, with a 
constitution which they love ; and obtain these combined 
blessings for their country, by a Union. I have the 
honour to be, 

Sir, 

* Your obedient and very humble Servant, 

WILLIAM SMITH. 

DuBLor, FxB. 10, 1800. 



* A resemblance (say the metapbysiclans) may sometimes be in dose as to 
be rendered lodierous by its exactness. 

f The historian adds that '' when this appeared to haye little effSect, pains 
wore taken to animate the rabble to violent attempts^ both at £dinbiurgh 
and Glasgow.** See the Irish letters missiye, passim. 
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Since my letter to Mr. Grattan went to press, two pub* 
lications have appeared, purporting to be reports of speeches 
delivered in Parliament, by Mr. Saurin and Mr. Bushe.* 

I shall make no apology for animadverting upon both. 
They relate to a question so easy to be solved, that at an 
early period I was myself induced to undertake its solution ; 
I mean the competence of Parliament. And though, when 
in my letter to Mr. Grattan I resumed the discussion, I 
hoped to have at last ^^ done with the subject for ever,"f 
yet I feel it due to the respectability of the two names 
which I have mentioned, and to the radical importance of 
the question itself, to recur to this beaten topic once again: 
especially when I recollect what I have observed in the 
first page of that letter,:|: viz. that ^^no argument should 
remain untouched, no objection be left unanswered, which 
can throw light on a matter of such singular importance, 
as that which now engrosses the public mind.'' 

Mr. Bu8he§ conceives the question, on the motion of Mr. 
Ponsonby, to be one, compounded of doctrine and of fact. 

* The former in the Dublin Evening Poet of Tuesday, Mareh 11; the 
latter in the Anti-union Eyening Post of Saturday last, March 8, 1800. The 
speeches are stated to have been delivered on the Tuesday preceding. 

f Pape 81 of letter to Mr, Grattan. f To Mr. Grattan. 

§ Now Lord Chief Justice of the King's Bench* 
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The fact in dispute he states to be the sentiment of the 
Irish nation ; and describes the question of doctrine to be, 
whether the House of Commons should communicate this 
sentiment to the Sovereign, (supposing, for argument sake, 
it was ascertained) by the mode which Mr. Ponsonby pro- 



And first let me be indulged, while I say a word as to 
the fact. 

If by the public be meant the mere population of this 
country, I am disposed to concede, that so far as they have 
any definite opinion upon the subject, it is against a Union. 
But I shall never consent to impose upon the Irish House 
of Commons, the at once superfluous aqd indecent task, of 
not only conveying this sentiment to the Crown, but alledg- 
ing it as a ground and motive for action. While it stands 
recorded in our statute books' and in our journals, that 
rebellion has raged destructively in Ireland, and still so 
rages, that the civil authority of the state is not able to pre- 
serve the peace of the country, but that there is a necessity 
for coriiinuiug militjiry law, will any loyal member of Par- 
liament communicate to the Crown the fermentation of 
this rebellious mmn^ as the public f^entiment of the land? 
The SovGTeign needs not to be told, that the disaflectiou of 
Ireland Is against a measure, which manifestly tends to the, 
frustration of its \^cvvs* I dare to say that not a roan, of 
the thousands who escaped at Vinegar Hill, or massacred^ 
at Wejfford, would hesitate to sigii a petition against Union. 

But why inform the Crown of what is notorious? His 
Majesty knows that all our traitors are averse to 'Union : 
but the communication becomes worse than super6nous, if 
we urge their aversion as a reason against the tneasure. 
** Sire, the rebels of Ireland disapprove mortally of Union ; 
and therefore Parliament should abandon the measure.'*" 
This is not argument; it is sedition. If then, by **the' 
sentiment of the Irish nation/' he mennt the wishes of the 
United Irishmen> I do not scruple to consider their hosti- 
lity to Union, as amongst the strongest arguments for its 
adoption. 

If by the public sentiment, be meant <hat which alone isr 
deserving of attention, — the opinion of the intelligence and 

f roper ty of the country, I assert that this is favourable 'to 
Jnion. Let those who doubt on which side the intelligence 
of the country is ealisted, reoal the speeches which they 
have heard, and the pubtieations which they have read. 
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Left thenlireooUed* 4iiiwhlch sidoi they hw^e biclt'witb true 
fitatemeni) fair argtuneiuty aiid.oonaftit'utionial iiiajdiM;:R»ck 
where tbegr* haTe been pal off .with unleuikledlasaeriito^^ 
fallacious iDferemse,, .si^eDuve doctr|Bei) uid empty cleck^. 
matioD. Let tbont recollect uthis^ and tbea detco'iiiiiieTfr- 
which side of the question is espoused'by the i^telligtence of 
Ireland. ,/ < . 

As to the property,—!-! will affirm that a nu^oHty of it k- 
favourable to the measure: that this ipajority is a vasl Qae^T 
if absentee property ;be included;, ^and that it 'is d decided 
one, at all events; And here, let me avow my opinion ta 
be— that thongfa the resident wealth may be entitled to 
superior influence^iiupon. a. xjoestion affecting the internal 
interests of 4he:«cniniry ittiwhich.the holders iiye, yet it ia 
felly af^d/ifijasticb to deny, ..that the property of abseoteea 
should also be tiirown. ioto the scale, and be alloi^ed oon«* 
siderable weights t 

In support of this latter branck of my opinion, I ^ould 
observe^ first, that the eitfpedienoy or ine^i^iediency of tho 
measure now under discassion, depends on broad, obvious^ 
and pei^mianent principles, ,ou which a man! is-scarcdy the^ 
less qusdified to decide, because this distmcted oonntry ha& 
not been 'the place of bis abode: secondlyj that itcannotte 
presumed that absentee proprietors would be fatoiiral>le to^ 
the measure, unless they were persuaded that it tended t0 
tranquillize the country, and rend^ jaroperty secure ; add' 
thirdly, thai if this, be the effi^t* of Unibd, it must fae^a&r 
nently beneficial. — I for my part would sooner listen tbtiie 
testimony of one wealthy absentee.proprietor, than to hoar: 
dreds of tfaoise scrawling petitionej^s, ^yho h&ve nd stake. in 
the country, and whose disaffection, hais beeil sealed in the 
blood of their loyal; fellow subjects; yet whose i»gnaturea 
are now, with miich, parade, drawn up iii array agidmst ibn 
declared sense. of Parliament* 

But waving, for argument. sake^ .the benefit bf this doc- 
trine, let us see how the resident properiiy of Ireland inelitiedi 
I shdl not refer my reader, to that display of rank and 
wealth, which has appeared in print, in support of the meat 
sure : I shall direct his attention tq that idimense majol*ity4 
which has declared in its favour, in that foyer of national 
landed interest^ the. House of Lprds: a majority thus dourr 
bly entitled to attention ; both as it evinces the sentiment 
of th^ property of this country,-^and speaks the 'opinion of 
one independent branch of the legislature : an opinion^ cour 
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corring with that, which the r<i3ral wiidom also entertaias/ 
Look to the anti -union ranks in the House of Commons, 
and see whether some of their most splendid members, do 
not derive their consequence from being expectants of that 
property, whose present holders are strenuous advocates 
for Union. See whether the vaunters of Anti-union wealth, 
are not un&irly attempting to wield against us the very- 
property which is enrolled upon our side, and trample us 
with a portion of our proper strength. 

Exclude the property which is in the hands of absentees, 
and you undoubtedly decrease the majority which is for 
Union ; but still leave a decided balance of sentiment in its 
fiivoor. Admitting then, for a moment, the imconstitu- 
tiomd and pernicious doctrine, that the decrees of Parlia- 
m«it requure any sanction from without doors, — what fol- 
k>W8 ? That as an equal partition of public sentiment would 
leave the l^slature free, any leaning of external opinion 
should decide them. Or, to speak safer, and more consti- 
tutional language, as Parliament in deliberating on any 
public question, should weigh, as important evidence, the 
sentiment which prevails abroad, without so far abdicating 
its own sovereignty, as to submit to it as law, — any majo- 
rity may suffice to corroborate their opinion, and add the 
desirable, but not indispensable testimony of the subject, 
to that of the legislature, on the utilitv of the measure. 
Thus the case^ would stand on general principles; but 
when we add that Union is peculiarly the project, against 
which prejudice and ambition must stand formidably in 
array, — it becomes the more extraordinary, as well as for- 
tunate, that the {Hreponderance of public sentiment should 
he ai all in its favour : the smallest majority should be held 
conclusive demonstration of its merits ; and remove from 
the minds of anv that were in suspense, the slig^htest shade 
of doubt as to the advantages of the measure. 

Having thus disposed of the question of fact, by shewing 
that the disapprobation express^ by a mii^uided and sedi- 
tious populace, affords a reason for adopting the plan which 
they disapprove, — and that if we listen only to those who, 
by having a stake of property, intelligence, experienced 
loyalty, and liberal cultivation, are competent to be heard, 
and deserving of attention, we shall find the weight of evi- 
dence in favour of Union,— shaving in short defined what 
is that public sentiment to which, without danger or degra- 
dation, the Parliament may lend an ear, — and shewn how 
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that sentiment is on the present question, I shall proceed, 
with my friend Mr. Bushe, to the question of doctrine; and 
inquire whether Parliament should communicate this senti- 
ment to the sovereign. Undoubtedly they shbnld; but 
not by the mode which Mr. Ponsonby has proposed* 
Every bill which the Lords and Commons send np to Ma- 
jesty for its royal assent, is a communication of the senti- 
ment of the nation. Thus and thus only, on a subject of 
legislation, can Parliament, by the principles of the consti- 
tution, communicate the public opinion to the crown. 

The subject has a right to petition every branch of the 
legislature : the Commons against pacing a bill ; the Lords 
against concurring with it when passed; the crown against 
giving the royal assent to an act, which has been carried 
through both branches of the legislature. But the House 
of Commons demeans itself — when it condescends to trans- 
mit to that merely co-ordinate legislative branch, the crown, 
those petitions, which have been submitted to' itself, and 
which itself i6 competent to grant, or to refuse. 

Though Mr. Bushe, in an early paragraph of his speech, 
denies the inquiry to be ^^ whether the House of Commons 
should surrender its deliberative capacity to the people at 
large," — yet in a subsequent part he seems to perceive, thaj. 
when stripped of all disguises, this is in reality the ques- 
tion. He seems to perceive it, when he opens his investi- 
Sation of <^ the point of doctrine,' ' by admitting that ^< the 
ebate had naturally resolved itself into a question of par- 
liamentary competence." Yes, undoubtedly this was the 
question ; and the only principle on which Mr. Ponsonby's 
proposition could be agreed to, would be an insufficiency 
of authority in Parliament, to pa$s the measure without 
the express sanction of the people: a principle which at 
once overturns the balance of our government; and having 

1 blundered the Parliament of supreme power, proceeds tc 
odge this stolen Supremacy with the people. 

This question, as to the abstract competiBuce of Parlia- 
ment, which he confesses to form the substantial subject of 
discussion, Mr. Bushe declares to be one " on which he 
has not any dpubts: which, he never has debated, and 
never will debate;", and as, near the passage which I have 
eited, the context might lead to misconstruction, I am 
happy to have it in my power to explain what the certain 
convicti9n was, that Mr. Bushe intended to announce. I 
am hs^y to know, that he has no doubt of the abstract 

p 
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con^tence of Parliament ; and to be aUe thus to rescue a 
mu^ whom I regard, from the imputation of denying t^iaf^ 
which cannot be disputed, by any man who understands 
the law, and reveres the constitution. 

But at the same time that I gladly offer this testimony 
in &vour of the political principles of my frieqd, he wiU 
be candid enough to pardon me, if I cannot refrain from 
blamin|^ as weak, unconstitutional, apd pernicious, that 
impeachment of the competence of ibis partieular Parlin? 
ment, with wUch he qualifies his admission of the compe- 
tence of Parliament in tl^ abstract 

If the body, which now l^dslates t&r Irdand, be a Part 
liament, — it most be possessed of that politici4 omnipotence^ 
which ^Ldheres essentially and inseparably to its l^slatiye 
capacitv. He who admits iinbounded ^^peteoce to bekmg 
to l^^ii^ment in the abstrm^t, must dther recognize sn<£ 
competence in the ]»r^sent assembly, or de^y that this asr 
sembly i^ a Parliament*: But though Mr. Bushe's doctrioe$ 
are more than obj^tiraable, he states them with the finr-^ 
ness and precision, which becomes a candid and ipanly 
ch^ract^f He does ^^not infer the incompetent^ o£ ibm 
Parliament to pass this measujfe, irom the n^^itude of 
so vital a question :"^ — he deduces their incompetence, firetnt 
the corrupt frame and construction of the Parliament itsdfi( 
The brqad .^inciple on which he rears hi^ conclvsioAof 
their incompetency, is not merely sufficient, to disq^ify 
them front eonduding Union t it equally sqppprt9 ^ denisA 
of their authority to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act^ oc 
pass. the ]\^tial*law Bill; &o<l justifies .the subject i» 
resisting thpse eiH^^Achments pu bis (reedouh made by this 
usiirpii^ and iippnrely-eonstituted Assembly. 
' I shaU not de[sert. the spirit, for the mere letter of my 
friend's argufpent» or instdt bis und^rstm^i^ or that of 
my other ref|ders*-by .6qppOBin|^ that be inferred the ior 
competence of the present Parliament, not from what he 
knew hifuself to be its form#ioii,<-^bat firoin what Lord 
Castlereagh asserted, and he denied, to be the nature of its 
fimipe a|id constitution; and thus that his depial of its 
authority, was merely conditiicina} and hypothetic The 
whole ten<»r of Mr. Bu$be's speech implies bis a&pttou <^ 
the noble Lord's statement^ in. this respect; a statement, 
the a^uTSi^y and trutb of which, no man of candour can 
indeed deny. 

But J will ask whei'ein consists that disqualifying mal* 
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fbrmatioa, that cachexy, which deposes the pree^it assem- 
Uy from legislative power ; and by stripping it of a compe- 
tence which is the inherent and cliaracteristic privii^e of 
Parliament, prostrates the happy contrivances of our mixed 
government, at die feet of a wild and imperious demo- 
eracy. Mr. Bushe wBl answer this qaestion, by infbrmi^ 
me that ^^ the censtitutioii of the present Pariiament is cor*^ 
rapt and venal : that it is a borough representation, which 
requires to be purified." 

But he will flo'give me, if I inquire, whether when Judge 
Blackstone wrote his Commentaries, about die commence- 
ment of the present reign, and asserted the British Pariia-> 
m«it to foe absolute, all-competent and uncontrolled, the 
constitution of that House of Commons, to which he 
ascribed «ach boon Aess authority, was in no respect vemd 
err eonropt? was in no d^ree a borough representation? 
Sach questionis, if one may not answer, one may however 
ask, mth6at disrespect; and I call on Mr. Bushe, who ia 
a kwyer, to reconcile that denial of the incompetence of 
our Parliament to pass a Union, which he grounds on the 
defiscts in its constitution, — with Sir William Blackstone'a 
assertion of the omnipotence of a similarly constituted 
assembly. 

If my very enlightened and sagacious friend disputes 
Lord Castiereagh's account of the present state of our re-i 
pesentation, he needs not to be Reminded, that be camiot 
found a denial of the competence of this Parlktment, upon 
a statement which he refuses to iadmit as true. In ithe 
moment in which he controverts that statement, he must 
feel that he invests the present legislature with all the eom^ 
petence, which he has admitted to beh>ng ta Parliament in 
tibe abatraict. ^. 

But if, on the oth^ hu^d, he is of opnion that the pre«* 
sent House of Commons* is constitutea so corruptly, is sa 
mere a borough representation, that it should become an 
es^eption to i3^ grand the<^ of our constitution, and pre^ 
sent uis with the monstrous anomaly of a legislatof e at WBlce 
incompetent and sttpreiiie,— if this be the light in which Ihe 
views the mattw, I will ask of him, whether he must not 
necessarily, and ^n principk, be an advocate ibr radical 
pariiamentary reform? undoubtedly he must Hemns£ 
foel, that wit&nHit a i^upreme legislaiive authority, there 

* Which he i« sa aflkious to preMrve Anmodifiecl. 
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can be no regular government; — and will be impatient to 
submit to a thorough purification, that body which he has 
confessed to be too foul and loathsome, to be entrusted 
with the powers characteristic of its situation ; but of which 
he would, on • account of its un worthiness, divest it,~^at 
Ae hazard of dissolving the government, and giving en* 
trance to all the violence of popular domination. 

But I would also intreat my very ingenious friend to 
consider, whether the principle on which he has founded 
his argument against the competence of the present Par- 
liament, will not, besides leading him to promote schemoi 
of reform, from which we have been used to shrink as the 
oflbpring of Jacobinism, — oblige him to proceed farther, and 
embrace the doctrine of Mr. Paine, that a corrupt body is 
incompetent to reform itself. He never will suffer, this 
mass of impurity, this assembly which he describes as cor*^ 
rupt, even to impotence, — ^to lay its polluted hands on the 
franchises of the countiy, — to meddle with that constitu- 
ency with which it is not in fact connected, — and contami*. 
nate the free principles of the constitution at their source* 
He will be uniform and consistent; and disclaiming the 
authority of a body so degraded, will call on the people at 
large to sweep away the abuses of the government, though 
by doing so he effaces the whole fabric of our liberties, and 
swears allegiance to a despotic mob. In short, he will say 
of reform, as he does of Union, ^^ that it is a transaction 
which imperiously calls for that sanction of popular appro* 
bation," which yet is directly repugnant to the principles 
of our mixed government;, ^^ and that no rational man caa 
expect the plan to stand without it." 

Let my learned friend weigh these considerations ma* 
turely, (no man is better qualified to form a just estimate 
of their importance,) before he persists in his present rea-^ 
soning, and, adopting the statement which be imputes to 
Lord Castlereagh, ^' that .Union is to operate as a parlia- 
mentary reform," infers that <^ this Parliament is incom-. 
petent to pass the measure." 

I will not deny the statement to, be judicious, which 
describes a proportion merely exceeding one-half, as /^con- 
taining nearly two-thirds- of ,the county representatives;"* 
nor compare the grotunds on. which.some county members 
are reported to rest their opposition to Union, viz, a sacri- 

* Mr. Bushe's Speeeb. . 
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fice of their own judgment to the instructious, (re8u]fciri|r 
it may be from local prejudice) of their constituents,— I 
1^11 not I say contrast these grounds with the maxims laid 
Aown by constitutional writers, that "every member of 
tlie House of Commons, though chosen by one particular 
district, when elected and returned senses for the whole 
realm: for the end of his coming thither i& not particular, 
but general; not barely U} 2Aywai?ige his constituents^ but 
the commonwealth : and that therefore he is not bound to 
consult with, or take the advice of his constituents^ upon any 
particular point ;"* neither shall I stop to inquire whether 
Messrs. Grattan, G^eorge Ponsonby, Sanrin, Bushe, Plun-'' 
ket, and others whom I could enumerate as distinguished 
opponents of Union, be county members, or form part of 
that borough representation which is so contemned ; nor 
detain my reader by examining whether, of the glorious 
hundred and twenty, (which is incessantly reckoned, as if 
it were feared that some of the precious flock might stray) 
a proportion of nearly five-sixths do not sit for boroughs. 
I might perhaps be warranted in doubting whether it be 
perfectly constitutional to scrutinize the ingredients of 
which a majority is composed, before we decide upon the 
validity of a bill which they have carried : whether, though 
the principles of the constitution have set knights and bur- 
gesses exactly on a par, we are on every great occasion to 
sift the Commons, and Iree the county representation from 
the borough chafl^ before we determine how far a statute 
is entitled to our obedience : whether such a principle might 
not invalidate a long succession of laws, passed for aught 
we know by a mere borough majority, in that British Par- 
liament, in which of the 558 members, not more than 
about a third sits for counties and cities. I might inquire 
how many of us humble burgesses are equivalent to the 
political weight and dimensions ef a county member. I 
will however do none of this ; but shortly dose my exami- 
nation of Mn Bnshe's doctrines, by observing first upon 
that change in the proportion between the county and bo- 
rough representation, which a Legislative Union will intro- 
duce ; and secondly, upon that measure of compensation, 
against which so great a clamour has been raised. 

And first as to the predominance of county members in 
the United Parliament. There is Br want of candour, or of 

^ * Blackstone. 
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iudgneiatf m lal^Bg frcrm smk a ctinftgA of l»^opOftiMi 
that the mittister who proposes it» by dAng so, admtls the 
representation wbieh ^is to perish, to be ineufaUy ttmootid* 
— See bow the case stand(»^ Towmrds aieeonpHsbing a 
Union, it is re^aisite tbat the re|>re9e9tatioQ <^ Ir^bod 
shoold be so abri^ed, as to ren4^ it comipeimnate to tbe 
population and resourcfes of this^^otiptry, become {in oeii-' 
seqQeBce of that measure) f^ fraction of the -unitcil likigdcm. 
The quei^tioii then is, what^ ^seripticHi of repfeeentatiTes 
we should preserve? a qnestion, which, by reference to 
obvious principles, cam be scared ; sic^e it is plain that in 
sudi new situation^ the same comparison bfttween diff»ent « 
•lasses of representalion, may become expedient, which 
under other circnpistances mnild be highly imeonstita- 
tional and improper. Sudh a change of proportion merely 
determines what common sense had prei^ionsly tte^dea, 
that «ince only a part of our Como^ons cim be rMmied, 
that which is 4rawn from comitWsL emi cfMnHiercitiV towns 
should be preferred: but the alt^fiation is ftr from imply- 
ing the subversive dociMrine^.whi^ sotne would extract 
from it, viz. that ^ Parljam^ in m^hich bcmugh membra 
predominates, is on tlMS Hccin^nl inourably unsound; and 
mcapacitated from ^ei^ling ^icise. legislative functions^ 
which, if olJberwise opAslitu^d, it wpi3d be cdmpetent to 
perform. This preference of comity members to the repre- 
sentatives of borough8,---<a prcf^eiDc^ justifiable on genc^ 
principlea^ — ^is perhaps: peculiarly, i^ptild to the siibuation 
of this c<mntry, peculiarly 6t :lo:be acted on in Ireland^ 
when a change of ppliliciii mr<»i.m8^ices ;€di)lige8 us to se- 
lect from amongst cmr ConMaons, the clai«. wl»^ we diouM 
send, to the In^p^rial licgisle^ure. But when Mr. Baehe 
represcpQts ^<the most op^ of the boroughs,'^ as preferred 
in this mrrangement) on the scol*^ of their con«titution, 
though thie slatemept must :he eoDfeseed to be the most 
£Eiv<mrfhIe:to his d^ial of the competence of this (accord- 
ing to him isolated) Parliament, — ^yc^ in other respects it is 
liable to objection. That the most open of the boroi^hs 
will be tliose which return burgess^ to ibe common l^io* 
lature, may eventually be the ease : but it ahould at the 
same time be recollected, tikafc.ihe naUnre of their charter' 
will not be the ground of such sdection ; and that llue nnn- 
ister, in jsettling the mode of representation, so far from 
acting on a principle which proclaims that, from which Mr. 
Bushe infers the incompeteace o( &e present JS^Iiament, 
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hasM the coiiti^iy taken a oircumspeiDt and cauttoufi line, 
SBcl msely liifrafDed fvom establwhifi^ a precedent, which 
BHj^t lead to wild and Jacobinical rdTorm. 

. In eloquence, I admit myself far inferior to Mr. Bushe ; 
and perhaps am ev^n overweening, when I calculate that 
ia^point of jn^ment, we are more nearly on a par : but, 
ia int^prity I must 4Sonfidently claim to be his equal. 

Hafvii^ preoaised this — ^let me declare that the idea, of 
e»mp«i8ation, which so outrages his feelings, does not 
^ocK imy delicacy in the slightest d^ree. 

What does the very term eompens^um imply? The sur- 
tender of an equivalent, by the person thus compensated* 
Is it not then an abuse of language, and of common sense, 
to allege thi^ men are bribed, when, in return for that of 
whi«fa they have been deprived, they receive merely its 
valtifs and nothii^ more? 
: Sentiments of decorum, and respect, may forbid our 
prcrfessing to give entile ci^edit to those rumours, which re- 
fH'esent^eiits in Pftriiamcnt as private property,^-grown, 
by long connivance^ iiito objects of Venal transfer. But if, 
oenquering Aese veverent^i^cruples, we hearken to the re- 
port in anj^ degree,, we ei^fct to take the whole of it im- 
pfflTtially together; and inquire what is'^the Accustomed 
price of tbat, whi<sfa is thus stated to be b6u^t and sold. 
Those who ineiitnte this inquiry, ttiay be led to conclude 
*^tbat the borough proprietor who received iiflteen thousand 
pounds from the legislature, for the«uvrender ^f those pri- 
vil^es, of which he is tenimt by suflferanee, and prescrip- 
tion, — gains absolutely nothing by the exchange. They 
may be induced to pronounce, that he receives no more 
than the current price of that influence^ for which, if the 
government was not dii^)osed to buy, he cofdd (under the 
operation of inveterate abuse) without any difficulty, find 
purchasers elsewhere. — They may be consequently led to 
deny, that he can be unduly influenced by an arrange- 
ment, which no mm'e than literally compensates him for 
that saleaUe hereditament^ which, for the public benefit, is 
wrested from his bands. They may bef IM to deny, that 
looking at the transaction with mere reference to' him, and 
in a strictly pecuniary point of view, he is placed bv Union 
in a better mtnation, than that in which he stood before. 
Finally, all who investigate the question thus candidly and 
coolly, will observe that it is the general principle of com- 
pm^xtian^ wjbich is ,now under diseussion, and against 
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which so groundless an oulory Imsbeen raised; and -will 
feel that those who object to fifteen tbon^and pounds as 
over-payment, are in fact, admittii^ this pnnciple, and 
merely higgling about the price. 

But, by a ccna fusion, which I am far from sui^)osing t» 
be inadvertent, those charges of bias, which are eztr»^ed 
from the principle of compensation, after having been very 
unjustly cast upon the borough projnieUH', are % a grossw 
perversion, indiscriminately thrown on an ^itire ckss, of 
whom many have no ccmcern^ or privity in the transaction; 
I mean the borough representatives. 

Let me therefore, for the purpose of illustration, suggest 
an hypothetic, and ideal case. Let me suppose diat my 
colleague, Mr. Bushe, and I — sat by purchase, for a venal 
borough. What community of interest would there be 
between us, and the proprietor from whom we bought ? 
Or how could our votes be influenced, by the compensa- 
tion which he received ? Should we not be left unbiassed 
by that proposd, — which yet is objected to <»i no other 

Eound, than that of its influencing the conduct of mem- 
rs of Parliament ? Would not ^s be the case, thoi^h 
we were, both the one and the other, as c<»Tupt as the 
foulest slanderer could choose to represent us ? And coidd 
any man be surprised if that oQqulTed, which as things 
stand, has actually happ^ned,-r-viz. thail we should take 
opposite sides on the question of Union,-^though returned 
by the same patron, tor his venal borough ? 

This patron's estate, if any he had, would be reversion- 
ary : postponed, and subject to our t^m of seven years : 
and if the proposed compensation were what it is untruly 
called — ^a scheme of bribery, injtended to procure votes for 
Union, — the plan would be as lame and inadequate, as it 
was corrupt,-r-so long as those Commoners who puix^hased 
seats, were not allowed their distributive portion of this 
state largess. 

. Persons returned, by borough pata^ons, not for money, 
but gi*atuitously, and from motives of confidence and affec- 
tion, I admit to stand on different grounds. I admit a 
connexion between them, and those proprie^x»rs whose seats 
they fill. But in shewing that compensation is no bribe, I 
have proved that the transaction which was not calculated 
immediately to sway the patron, could not cerate medi- 
ately to bias the representative : a representative, by the 
way, connected with this patron by merel^r honourable 
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tietf-atid tb^pefore . whose scrttpadous regard to thee^ 
dtould aequit him of yiekliiig to any influence that wae 
corrupt or base : even ^umosiqg that, (of which the con- 
trary is the truth,) v]«« Umt the proprietor's title to com- 
CMition would be in any way affected, b^ the part whic^ 
or those members whom he could mfluenee, might 
choose to take on the questi<m of Union. 

But to return from this view of the situation of <^bers, 
to our consideration of his case, who is the object of com- 
pedsati«n. The ai^uments of those who object to this mea- 
mire, rest on the corruption of the borough patron, as their 
baris ; if you suppose him incorruptible, their foundation 
fuls; and all their specious reasoning tumbles to the 
ground. Examining the question then upon their own hy- 
pothesis^ and assuming dishonesty in the proprietors of bo- 
roughs as our datum, I b^ to Imow whether, if compen- 
sation were refused, the present Parliament might not be 
ccNtisidered as one packed against a Union ? one bribed in 
general to oppose every measure, which clashed with the 

1>rivate interests of those borough proprietors, whose legis- 
ative influence is so operative and extensive ? If this be 
so, how stands the dilemiba? Either borough patrons are 
incorruptible, or they are not : if they be, we may dismiss 
our fears of the influencing imd controlling effects of com- 
pensation : if they be not, — we diould mdce the members 
of Parliament as indi^rentj as the law requires every juror 
to be, before we call <m this grand inquest to give their 
verdict, on a question which involves the public weal. And 
how are we to accomplish this ? Since it is not in our 
power to annul those interests, which may operate to pro- 
duce an undue influence against Union, we must only con- 
trive to check and balance them by contrary advantaj^es, — 
which shall create an equivalent bias on the opposite side, 
•^and eventually leave the Parliament impartial. 

It is a known maxim of our law, that the testimony of 
an interested witness shall in no case be received ; and I 
have heard determinations, grounded on this principle, 
which it may not be unillustrative to state. I have known 
prdiminary questions proposed to a witness, his answers to 
which having demonstrated a positive interest, the; court 
has been for rejecting him as incompetent ; but when sub- 
sequent interr<^t(Mries have shewn, not that this interest 
dia not exist on one side, but that it was compensated and 
countervailed by an influence operating in the contrary 
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diMotioB) Ids tiiluiionyte» been adnitted; « diskfteroBted 
aod iwfmrlal. The mpUcKtian of mA dedaoM ^o Ae 
qtMMAbn befara 0% I mnlK obvkms. 

Wemajr vndoiilrteAyliuBeDt the ptevaleAoe of a pr^^ 
gg leptigiwiit to/the tbecnry ef our government, in its «»* 
Mesentcthne hraneh, « that ^ Tendiiig Hhe pri^lege e( 
Jegidation, — and suffiBring a MMonal and private interest 
tO'graw op fai Parlianient^ wmch maj happen to eueonn«^ 
ter, and obetmet the pnl^c weal* 

Bntthe^neetion knotaa totbe^uitiire or effeet, — bnl 
Merely aa to the existence of this abuse. If any nian thiiA 
it ncffriy a theoretic evil, — of which the ndschief vanished 
itt pnustioe, — I wiU oenoede Um all the benefits of his: doc- 
trrae ; and only require in return, that he be consistent,— 
and patiently sJInde the consequences of his own sjrstem ; 
that be ,deast from disparaging that class of our represents* 
tien, whose share in l^ishtiDg — ^he reftnes to consider as 
a practical abuse: that he cease to compliment the county 
members at our expense; and to analyse a parliamentary 
mqority into its component parts, before he pronounces 
the measure winch it has carried — to be a valid one. 

But if the misehief be not an imaginary, but a real one^ 
I would ask the clamorous enemies of compensation, whe* 
iherthey wish to perpetuate a substantial evil, — or, in te* 
moving it, to kivade the {nroperty of individuals, whose, in** 
terest in boroughs is as preeariptive,^-*a8 it is perhaps irre« 
eonoileable witb the genuine principles of our ccmstitution* 

In truth the Anti-unionists must excuse me, if I repeat 
what I 'have had occasion to observe before, — that incon* 
sistency is the grand characteristic of thdr party. ThuS| 
accordmg as it suits their trtmsitory purpose, boroughs are 
private property, or they are not. If a member, who is 
supposed to sit l^ purchase for a venal borough, declares 
an opinion in- iavour <rf^ Union, he is reminded of the inju» 
rious effect which that measure will have on the interests 
of the propri^or, by whom he has been returned: it is 
suggested to him that his seat is but a particular estate, 
carved out of the political inheritance of tbe borough ; and 
Aat, subject to his own seven years term, he is a mere 
trustee for the reversion : and upon these grounds he is 
modestly conjured, by the scrupulous and patriotic Anti*' 
union band, to postpone the welfare ot the public, to the 
interests of the patron. 

But let Unionists admit the principle on. which diese pa- 
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r^i^gbfi «a have jiprown opt of itaQUaemgrift] -ft^^aioieeaiBer— 
atid ^ii* e{ipoMiito are i^ttaiijtly in arnuL Vel what, im 
tFQtbs ris tbQ ^Nfily diffmpee beitif^een :i!k^fx^2 Tbe priiiei|de 
iai^dkiitl^bothtiiy )g0vernmw(ai^<Q^ bat^KrUla 

the latter w^ld fivim$Qe ta ijt, iK>.to^..a idctim Ibaa the 
oMAtaon nvHNEdi— the ibiw^r liropeMs to reoondlejmbUc ad- 
Ytolfige with -pvtv^ jotev^; ^mi ipdthaat injufing Uie 
iHdii^Sitial^ iO'giye p¥o«peritgt to ibe'paticw. 
. To sedure prili^ate prpperty^ ie( indeed one of the most in* 
d^Ue^' akid-^aeted dmas ^f ^very ^tate* ! Its security, if 
Ab« Locke, — ted other, .4flaineat winters do not err^^-^iraa 
^Qpbatically the ol^ect for whioh sooiety iteelf was framed; 
acid the^<Nre goyenMDents o<»iform laodably to the ends of 
tiitir iastittition, when they protect even thd properly whioh 
had its ritaote origin In wrong; and defend not only what 
Aev hav^ 'oxpressly guaraitfee^ but eyeli -what they haye 
tacitly endured: so for forth as '^hey s^e able to bestow tins 
latter protection, without the sacrifice of paramount, and 
more essential duties. 

But who CHU listen patiently, when the measure ^ com-* 
pensation h described as a purchasing of the liberties of the 
people ? Can the practice (if it sub^sts) of an individual 
patron, to sell the privil^e of sitting in Parliament, be 
enumerated amongst the rights of the constituent body of 
the nation ? Is not the abrogation of such a practice, on 
the terms of compensating the usurper,. rather the purchase 
of an old encroachment on the franchises of the people? an 
ipyeterate impediment to the exercise of those rights which 
they should enjoy ? 

If such contradictions can be detected, between the theory 
and practice of our representation, whatever comfort I may 
derive from doubting whether the evil be not less real than 
apparent, — (less practically than theoretically repugnant to 
the public freedom,) I yet cannot look with unconcern on 
blemishes,, which so deform the government under which 
we live : still less can I approve^ or justify their conduct^ 
who for the purpose of carrying a mere party end, indulge 
in those unmeaning common pmces of declamation, which 
seduce the vulgar by the same qualities that disgust the 
man of sense; and thus impair the already too frail allc^^ 
ance of the subject, by a profane and pitiless exposure of 
the defects of our constitution. 

I theref<M'e regret the necessity which has been imposed 
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the shftde. The wise and loyal inan, in these days of Ja- 
cobihism and subversion, merely probes the fault snffici-^ 
ently to prescribe, and apply the remedy ; lest by any in- 
cautious, <^ superfluous exposure, inst<^ of curing the 
diseased part, he might destroy the constitution. 

It is on this account that I feel satisfaction in recollect- 
ing, and re-urging, that the inquiry is not as to the posi-* 
tive, but merely as to the relative excellence of our borough 
representation. The question is not whether it is so un- 
sound, as that it ought to be abolished, or radically re- 
formed; but merely whether, under that political change 
of circumstances, which involves an abridgement of the 
numbers of our representatives, we should give the prefer 
rence to boroughs or to counties : a question which can be 
answered in but one way by the Anti-unionist, who scorns 
even to tell the borough members who oppose him, but 
adopting the fastidious sentiment of the Roman actress,—* 
exclaims ;. . j 

Saii$ est EquUem mUU plavdere: 

*< I will not listen to the opinion of any, but knights of the 
shire.". 

Agreeably to the intention which I announced at the 
commencement of these animadversions, I shall now pro- 
ceed to animadvert upon the speech of Mr. Saurin ;* ex- 
amining its topics, not exactly in the order in which they 
occur,— but disposing first of those which strike me as pre- 
liminary, and of lesser moment ; and reserving for the last, 
my discussion of those doctrines, which are rendered im- 
portant — ^not by their truth, but by their danger. 

The example of the Revolution appears to this learned 
gentieman,f to be in no degree relevant to the question of 
competence, in the present Parliament, to pass a Union ; 
'^ inasmuch as the proceedings of the legislature of that 
time had the full assent of the people at large."j: I deny 
the fact ; and refer to history in support of my denial. I 
deny such full assent to have been had in England ; and 
so lar was Scotland from concuring in all the material 
points of that arrangement, that a separation of the crowns 
was soon after threatened, in the reign of Anne ; about 
^hich period, not revolution principles, but Toryism — 

* As published in the Dublin Evening Post of M^rch 11th alt. 
f Now the Right Hon. William Sforin, some lime Attorney-Geaend for 
Ireland. | Evening Post of March 11 tb. 
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appears to have been the prevailiiig dmK>sitkm of the Edg- 
lisb people. And, lastly, with r^;ard to the public senti* 
ment of Ireland, I shall only observe^ that the full as^nt 
of the Irish people to the Revolution, was not unequivo- 
cally attested by any thing which passed at Limerick, at 
Aughrim, or at the Boyne. Thus hazardous and unset- 
tling, do we find the doctrines, which affect to rest the 
validity of public acts on any other ground, than the strict 
and recc^ized principles of the constitution. Thus dan- 
gerous is it to follow the counsels of Mr. Saurin ; and in- 
stead of taking the public opinion from its only legitimate 
source, — the acts pf the legislature,-T-to collect, with him» 
ft spurious sentiment without doors, and set up this in oppo- 
sition, and contrast to the sense of Parliament; 

The precedent of that Union, which occurred e|u*ly in 
the present century, he considers as alike inapplicable to 
the question now before us ; and asks his hearers what ana- 
logy there can be found between the past Scottish, and in- 
tended Irish incorporation ? What resemblance between 
the case of ScoUana in those days, — and that of Ireland .at 
the present time? In my mind a resemblance of even 
singular exactness. The end proposed by the measurf 
now in proj^e^s, is the same with that which was sought 
by the arr^ngenient of 1707. It was intended then, as it 
is endeavoured now, to secure the fragile and assailed 
connexion of two neighbouring countries, imperfectly uni- 
ted under one common head : countries inhabited by people 
speaking the same language, formed to similar habits, and 
whose harmony was as mutually salutary, as it was preca- 
rious: countries of which one, inferior to the other in 
power and resources, sought to strengthen itself by the aid 
of France, the common enemy of both. He who cannot 
discover even a clo^e and striking likeness between the situ- 
ation of Scotland in 1707, and Ireland in 1800, must, to 
my judgment, be very dull, or extremely uninformed. I 
had myself occasion, in the last year, to point out some 
circumstances of resemblance : but the similarity has been 
demonstrated more strictly and completely, in the present 
session of Parliament, by Mr. Ormsby, when, he read and 
Cjommented on the message of Queen Anne. 

I shall not therefore dwell longer on this subject; .but 
pi:pcee4 without further. delay, to th^ consideration. of those 
maxims, which I consider as most pernicious, in the pub- 
lication that I am discussing. 
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Mr. Santin appenre to hare opeMd hk speecli by inquuv 
ing— apcm what authmly Lord Castl^eagh had pronounced 
that the petitions on our table should be ^^ treated with 
inattention and contempt ?' In the first phice, this ques- 
tion imputes to the minister a declaration which he never 
made ; and indeed the charge is contradicted by what Mr* 
Saurin has, in another part of his speech, laid down, as the 
dockine promulgated by Lmrd CaG^iereagh. 

Hie passage to which I allade, is as follows — *<The 
noble Lord sajrs, the petitions are entitled to respect, and 
ought to be attended to hr the house ; but should not eo- 
▼em tiie decidon of Parliament:'' he says, *^ that Parua* 
ment is n<^ bound to act agreeiibly to those petitions; but^^ 
in determining, is to take its own wisdom for its gaide.*^* 

Now to me this appears a very liberal admission of the 
weight to which petitions to P^liament are entitled: an 
achnisaon as ample as the minister could make, c<msis- 
tendy with a reservation to the l^slature, of that supreme 
authmty which, (as a sine qui non,) all constitutional 
writers have assigned it ; and which being wanted, it would 
present us with the practical bull, of a l^^blature without 
|he power of l^slation. 

But if what Mr. Saurin means to ask be this,— on what 
authority we dispute the title of those petitions on which 
he relies, to peculiar respect or attention from the l^sla- 
ture,— I will refer him, by way of answer, to the signature 
of Mr. Black ; who addresses Parliament on behalf of him* 
self and those retwaers in ari^s, whom he represents as 
ready to back their request by force, and unequivocally 
attest their enmity, not to Union, but to connexion. More 
expert in the exercise of the p^e, than of the pen, these 
gallant Anti-unionists reserye their exertions for the field ; 
imdi d^iite the more ingloriocM task' of signature to their 
foreman, Mr. Black. The above very conspicuous feature 
in these terrific suwlicationGf is one, by the way, to which 
I am sUppnied at Mr. SauiJn^ not having adverted ; inas-^ 
much as, before he spoke, our attention had been directed 
to it, by the SoiicitQr-G^aeral ; who, at the same time, 
paid due tribute to the loyalty and decorum of these cre- 
dentials, presented to Parliament by the envoy of treason, 
Mr. Black. 

In truth, Mr* Saurin has himself assigned some reasons^ 

• Mr. S»ariil> SpMcb. 
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\fhj tbe«e s^relK (whese pr^liiily we hme aeea mAUedf 
with so much of political habcrda^ery^ and stage tricky) 
should not influence^ too coBcluaivcly» the deeision of the 
L^pslatore. 

He has assured us that those, whose names, in virtue 
of their forty diiUing stake, have been signed to this mus- 
ter-roll of fecti^o, are perha||)s not even ^^ capable of i0qmr<- 
ing into the political character, or fitness, of the eandidaW 
whom they return; though, like Sancbo, they feel mar^ 
v^dk>Q8ly com^t^t to the goyemment of an: island* 

Mr. Saurin, by this afesuratice^ gees Atrtber than Mon- 
tesquieu lumsdf bad done. The plindple whieb be Imd 
down was merely this, that the people at largis are quite 
ineapoble of discussii^ aflhira of state; and diould ^erei- 
fore possess no poUtieal power, bejrond ihtA which coonsts 
in their right of electing represeatatiyefl : lepresentativea 
whom he would itot make accountable for their parliamei^ 
tary conduct, to (be electors who had vetiumed them ; be* 
cause this would be ^ntradickNry to the maxim which he 
bad laid dowa^ that the multitude is unqualified for delibe- 
rating on political qu^stion& 

But that profound writer held the eonsUtuent body of the 
peofde as msceruing enough, to fcH'm a just opinion . ^^ of 
the fitness of tbe caudate" who sought to represent them. 
It remained for Mr. Saurin to d^rade them further; and^ 
by a novel mode of argument to all^e the incapacity which 
be heaps upon them, as a reaaon for paying implicit obe- 
dience to their caprice, — and deferrmg to whatever doe^ 
trines their whim may tempt them, to lay down, on matters 
which Montesquieu thought them incompetent to discuss. 

^^ The weight of the petitions is to be ascertained by the 
first names to them ;" tor, as to ^Vthe great numbers who 
signed, nothing biit the influence^ of these eminent names 
^* cQvid have procured so mtmy signatures."* 

Be it so. Let us consider these great mmiers as mere 
retinue of the first subscriba*s : the Gyases and Clocmthuses^ 
who but serve to fill up gaps in this political ^)ic : a sort 
of etcetera^ who proclaim tbe pon^ and aathcmty of their 
leaders. 

But while we admit the justice of Ihia statement, let u% 
for that very reason, cease to tely on numbers so enrolled. 
Let us hear these great mm justify, as they can, what we 

• Mr. S<uiriii*8 Speech. 
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• eoneeit« to be renstiaice to tke pesee and welikre tt their 
distracted country; but let us reject the testiiiio&y of tbeir 
shabby compurgators: let us disregard the response aud 
echo, which is reverberated from a throng of names, to 
the encouraging cry of certain political conductors ; and 
not pay too much heed to that anxiety for the presernition 
of then- ind^)endence^ which is expressed by those, whom 
Mr. Saurin has described to be no b^t^ than a herd of 
ereatwreH and dependenii. 

Thus the <MMe would )Btand,-^hus weak would be iSbe 
pretensioiM to respect, which those petitions could bring 
on the score of numbers, — thoogh we lAould merdy abide 
by, and draw our inference ^m, the statement of Mr. 
-Saurin : though We should forget that the state of Ireland 
supplies additional ^oui^s for listening distrustfully to 
petitions thus numerously subscribed : though we should 
forget that the numbers must be swelled, and almost con- 
istituted, by those who may be described as << ex onmi col- 
luyione mixti, exsules, capttaKa ausi pleriifoe; qiids, veltit 
materiam novandis rebus, nunc primum nova pace eoale- 
scente, ex variis causis fcnrtuna similis conglobaverat/'* 

These are the persons, whose prayers we are called upon, 
not to grant — but to obey. The greater portion of them 
yield but seemingly to ihe influence of their superiors, 
while' in reality they are seeking to promote their own 
t'ebelKous ends ; and those loyal men who become the advo- 
cate and patrons of such a class — are bat reviving the 
extravagance of the Knight of La Mancha, and nnchmnng 
maltfactors, who will use their freedom to the ivjury of 
their redressers. 

Biit let me now proceed, more directly, to reprehend 
that most dangerous and un<^dns^utional doctrine^ which 
M^. Satirin's positions all go to establish : I mean that de- 
nial of the competence of Parliament to pass Union, which 
can ohly be supported on the general principle of their 
l^sfative incompetence : a principle as mischievous and 
^urd,' as it is broad. 

' This doctrine, (to the pernicious tendencies of which, 
my respect for Mr. Saurin makes me suppose him blind,) 
he has introduced under those various forms and disguises, 
in wliich his ingenuity enabled him to dress it. First, it 
made its approfich in the shape of apprehension, ibat the 
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pedple ttiglit tiot snbttiit to tlie mAisiire ; tbod provolnHig 
the reostance, which it teemed to deprecate. It tiext 
fMBumed the form of that exorbitant respeet for the peti- 
tions of the peoplOf which went to exalt tbe^} from the 
character of firabjectft to that of sovereigns, and gave to 
Am prayers that controlling efficacy, of which it stripped 
the statute law of the knd. Thirdly, it came forward «s 
a motion to ^Kssolve the Parliament; and at length (when 
these animadvemons, under tbetitleof^'Forther Postscript** 
to my Letter to Mr« Grattan, bad first gone to press,) 

** Semdit «e mibes, et in oAafa fwrgti iiptrtiiM:*' 

tbo doctrine bursts from its eoncealment, with decided 
and terrific aspect; divulging all its daiiger and deformitj 
to the public.* 

On the first form qf this Proteus mischief, I shall not 
ooaunent. Suffice it to say, that the argument, as applied 
^ to the people, is excitement, — and as addressed to the 
govemm^it, is intimidation. The former can only* attest 
its pnTsuasiveness by committing treason : the latter can 
only answer it bv precautions, or with contempt. 

On the seoona shape which this wild Ibeory has taken,-^ 
iJiat of unconstitutional deference to the petitions of tiie 
aubject, — I have already dwelt with some attention ; and 
diall add little to what I have said, except to shew that 
I have not misinterpreted, or misstated my opponent. 

I will ascribe nothiog to Mr. Saorin. He shall speak 
for himself: shall (to prevent mistakes) repeat his own 
profession of political foith. 

^^ The noble Lord says, the right of the subject to peti- 
tion Parliament^ camot be deinad. Petitioas, according 
to his Lordship, are entitled to respect; and ou^it to be 
attended to by the bonse."t 

Soeh are the (in mv judgment very constitutioDal) 
opinions, as to tiie weight which petitions should have 
with Parfianent, OM^b^ to Lord Castlereaglv by Mr. 
fianrin himself; but which tfaie latter objects to as deroga* 
tory from tiie just and proper efficacy of such petitions,*^ 
beciMMe his lordship has proceeded to prescribe some limits 

* See a report of Mr. Saarin*t Speech of March 13, 1800, pablished in 
the Anti-union and Dablin Evening Poet of Saturday, March 15, ISSO. 

t Mr. Saurin*s Speech on Tueedayy. March 4^ publiehed in the DuUin 
Evening Post of March 11. 

Q 
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to thdr autbority. Hig objeoti<mt are to be found in the 
following extract from his speech : 

. ** But the noble lord says, that Parliament is not bound 
to act agreeably to those petitions : they should not govern 
their decisicHi. For Mr. Saurin's part, he was at a loss to 
know of what use it was to the pec^Ie to have a right to 
petition, if the Parliament were justified in acting on their 
private opinion^ in <q>po8ition. It was a mockery of the 
nation, to tell them they bad a right to lay their opinion 
before Parlimnent, but that Parliament also had a rig^t to 
act as they pleased, notwithstanding the sense of the na- 
tion, exprea^ the other way." 

*^ But the noble Lord says, the people who have signed 
these petitions, cannot have wrighed the question witk do* 
liberation ; and were not capable of judging of it, even if 
they had." " It was not necessary" (Mr. Saurin said,) 
<^ that they should be capable. The nature of a petition 
proved it. A petition urged no reeisans : it merely stated 
the wUl of the petitioners. Therefore, when the right of ^ 
the sabject to petition was acknowledged, it was acknow* 
ledged that they had a right to state to the Parliament, 
what was ihe public will ; without shewing the reasons by 
which that will was guided, or whether it was fouiided on 
amy reasons; and if the r^ht of petition was not nugatory^ 
and a mockery of the nation, the Parliament was bound to 
act agreeably to what the will of the nation was ; — when 
plainly and unequivocally expressed."* 

I shall not dwell upon the very extraordinary language, 
which calls the sense of that legislature, which is the only 
constitutional organ, that obligatorily speaks the public wiU 
—whidi calls this, I say, ihe private opinion of Parliament: 
I shall not stop to translate into Latin (Lucan has already 
done it for rae,f ) that Jacobinic maxim, which, reminding 
us that petitions urge no reasons, but merely state the will 
of the petitioners, concludes, mischievously and absurdly, 
that the l^slature is bound to act agreeably to this wifl^ 
^ whether it be founded on any reasons," or be utterly 
irrational. I shall not ask whether the right of laying your 
evidence before a court, be nugatory^ unless, usurping the 
functions of the judge, you determine your own cause. I 
shall not detain my reader, by inquiring whether it be not 

• Mr. Saui>in*8 Speech. 
' f Hoc velo : hoc jubeo : strt, pro rationed voluntas. 
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>f the essence of a supplication — that it be susceptible of rc- 

ection ; or whether a mandatory petition be not a contra- 
diction in terms. I shall merely remind him that I appear 
not to have misconstrued Mr. Saurin, by representing his 
obsequious respect for the petitions of the people* as a mere 
formula, in which he denies the competence of Parliament. 
I shall only observe, that if petitions should contra/, then 
Parliament is not imcantroUable ; which all constitutional 
writers have described it to be. Wherever the right lies, 
of effectively promulgating the national will, there also the 
legislative power resides ; and if Mr. Saurin's theory be 
true, that petitions are bills, brought in by the multitude, 
(witliout any leave,) and which the instrumental Parlia- 
ment is bound to carry into law, — ^then our government is 
no more a mixed one, than was that of Athens : for it 
matters not whether the law goes by the name of statute^ 
or of p^Uiofiy — the law-giver must ever be the supreme 
power in the state. 

* In fact, my learned opponent breaks from his conceal- 
ment, when interrupting his devotions to the petitioning 
idol that he has set up, he apparently, (but not really) 
digresses to the Scotch Union ; and affirms that if it were 
carried by the Parliament of Scotland, against the sense of 
the pei^le, these latter would have been justified in resist- 
ing. 

' This position, of Mr. Saurin, contradicts in terms the 
constitutional principle, that Parliament shall, exclusively 
and paramountly, express the legislative sense of the na- 
tion. It at once transfers the sovereign power from the 
three estates of the realm, to the people in mass; and> 
coupled with his assumption, that the sense of the people 
of Ireland is against the measure of Union, it unequivocally 
preaches, and authorises revolt. 

I shall make no farther comment on this doctrine of Mr. 
Saurin, than by inquiring whether he conceives thp Insur- 
rection, or Martial-Law Bills, or the act suspending the 
Habeas Corpus law, to have been carried with, or against 
the sense of the great body of the Irish nation ? And if 
contrary to their opinion, whether the people acquired a 
right of resistance to those measures ? I shall merely ask 
him whether, when the Irish House. of Commons in 1795, 
rejecting the numerous petitions which crowded their table, 
refused to enact what was termed Catholic emancipation, a 
right accrued to the majority of the people^ of revolting 
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against tlie disrespeeV with which PariiwMi^ fircMWifld to 
treat that public seDtiment, which those petitiona bad 
^* expressed, so unequivocally, and phunly."* 

The next form, into which Mr. Saunn's principla of 
Parliamentary incompetence — transmimttes, is that ij£ a< 
motion for addressing the crown to dissoTve the Pariiament^f 

It is undoubtedly the royal privilege, to terminate the 
existence of Parliament, at pleasure : but to exercise this 
preropUive at the present moment, would be to abuse it ;- 
and m calling on his Majesty to exert it, the House o|f 
Commons would abjectlv travel out of its proper province^ 
in order to d^^rade, and stultify itself. 

No solid reason can be alleged for dissolving the pre- 
sent Parliament, except such serious faults in its frame and 
constitution, as may render it, on momentous questions, 
an inadequate representative of the people ; and mcompe* 
tent (for example) to pass so vital a measure, as that oi 
Union. But how is this evil remedied by di8solution,-*-if 
after the present Parliament has been dissolved, it is r^la- 
ced by another, elected on the same objectionable prindr 
pies? alike imperfect! v connected with Ui^ people ? If hd 
wished to attam the ooject, at idiich his motion pr(^essed 
to aim, Sir John ParneU should have prefaced it, by 
bringing in a bill, for the radical reform of the jHouse of 
Commons ; and if he be not prepared, (as I apprehend ho 
is not) to do this, his project of dissolution must be unsup* 
portable, and inefficacious. 

Those who describe the dissolution of the present Parl]»« 
ment, as an appeal to the succeeding one, I consider an 
talking idly. The present is as high a court, aft any future 
Parliament will be; and there can be no appeal biit horn 
a subordinate, to a superior tribunal. 

No ; it is an appeal to the Jacobinic feelings, and tempo* 
rary delusjon of the populace. I have heard of an appeal 
from the aruukenness, to the sobriety of Philip; but tho 
present is a reversal of that proceeding. It is an appeal 
from the sobriety of Parliam^it, to the wild intoxioatiiMa of 
Ihe people. 

To whom would Mr« Saurin refer the investigation of 
this most important matter of state ? Whom wouM he call 
upon, to substitute^ (by the exercise of their elective fran* 

* Mr* Saurln'a Speech* 

f MoTed by Sir Jolin PameD> and 9Mpported by Mr. Saurin. 
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oUmi) a kgMi^ote more eapoble than ftbe pr^eeo^ of diB<* 
coflnng the Union question? He addreeees hiniBelf to 
tboeei wbom.tlieooiietitQtion has pronooneed incapable of 
ddibmUing on public affiurs; and is anzioiia that the pro* 
sent PM'Uuient should make room for one, returned la m 
prindpel degree by that class of men, whose capacity to 
judge ^^ of the poliAioal character, <Mr fitness of the cs^di* 
dale," that seeks to represent tiiem,* he more than doubtsi 
ai^ very nearly denies. 

On die very night, on wbidi the motion for dissolving 
Parliament was nmde, the bill for reviving Martial Xmw. 
passed. What a comment does this furnish, on the ten- 
dency of that motion ! What a picture can the imagiaa* 
tion form, of public inflammatioB augmented by the tumidt 
of general election ! Of the sheriff sitting in one cour^ t^ 
collect the suffrages of electors, and the military inquest of 
an ac^oining one, to inflict punishment on traitors ! Of 
the constituent, escorted from the hustings^ where he gave 
his vote, to the tribunal under whose sentence be is to exr 
plate his treasons ! Would a Parliament thus coustitute4 
be hostile to Union ? It is to be feared that it might even 
be friendly to separation. 

Having now got trough the four first acts of Mr. Sau* 
rin's tra^sdy, {(or tragical indeed its effects must be,) of 
Uie meompetence of Parliament to pass a Union,— having 
shewn diat his analysis of the revolution, and Scotch Uni- 
on,^-his apprehensions of resistance to the measure, if en- 
acted, — ^his passive obedience to the petitions of tlie people,f 
-—and his proposal to send the populace to new elections,—* 
are all mere complications in that plot, of which the in- 
coHipeteoee of Parliament is the denouement, — let me now 
make a few observations upon this. Denouement, indeed, 
it may be called;. since it directly unties the principles 

* Sae a pMnge already cited from Mr. Saurin*t Speech. 

f " Those great men who governed the councils of Queen Anne, had put 
down the sla^sh doctrines of passive ebedienee: they had no notion of the 
doctrtttes which be was sorry lo see ii«w revired.* (Mr Saorin'ii Speooh #f 
March 13th.) This doctrine of passive obedience Mr. Sauria Is far iroH| 
proposing to abolish : on the contrary, he holds Parliament to be implicitly 
hound to follow the plainly expressed, (however irrationa)) wOl of the peopU 
without doors. H« would leave the slavish doetrtaie of passive obedieaee in 
fwM. fytm ; and oily wishep to change the object of aerviiity. The multitude 
is the tyrant, whose chains he desires to wear. Aristotle has some where 
saM that there exists a strange and dose resemblance between ^yra^nies and 
democracies. Both forms of government he considers as despotic. Mr. Sai&- 
rin*t Speeches famish a reading on these principlet of Aristoth;. 
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whicli compose r^ular gdyemment, and hoM lih« tecte^ 
bers of the state togetftier. 

^* Those great men who assisted in the revolution of 16M^ 
had declared that the King held his crown by compact wiCii> 
the people ; and that when the crown violated that compacty- 
by attempting to subvert the eonstitution, the crown wb$ 
forfeited/' by the attempt. " He,** (Mr. Saurin) " would 
reassert the doctrine of the glorious revblution, arid boldly 
declare that when the Sovereign'' (that is to say the su- 
preme l^^lative*) power violated that compact, that mo- 
ment the right of resisting accrued." 

Before I proceed to extract that part of Mr. Simrin's 
speech,f in which the chief and deadliest political venom 
' seems to me to reside^ I would digress shortly^ to observe 
that this learned gentleman appears to mistake the princi- 
ples, and maxims of the Revolution. The contrivers of 
that great transaction were not resisting the sovereign legis« 
lative power of the state : they were, on behalf of the legiS" 
lature^ and in support of the laws, opposing those unwar- 
rantable encroachments of the executive, which, if not 
checked, would have produced effects similar to those, to 
which Mr. Saurin's doctrines lead ; by deposing the legis-^ 
lature, and annihilating the constitution. I^g James 
usurped, in favour of the prerogative of the ctowu : Mr; 
Saurin makes his encroachments, for the aggrandizement 
of the mob. But the doctrines of both alike transgress the 
just boundaries of the constitution : both make ill^al in- 
roads on the supreme authority of the state : both seek to 
supersede the legitimate powers of Parliament. 

The principles established in 1688 are best ascertained, 
by a reference to the abuses, which they were intended to 
encounter. If any thing so unlikely should occur, (but 
meantime this event ought not to be foreboded,) as an 
invasion of the liberties of the British subject, by that 
legislature, of which one co-ordinate, independent branch 
is popular, the deplorable right of revolt may accrue to an 
injured people. But it will flow to them from no principle 
established at the Revolution : it will be derived to them 
from the violated rights of human nature. 

To return to the doctrines of Mr. Saurin. He thus 
proceeds : " But surely, if there be a right in the nation, 

* The context of Mr. Saurin's Speech thews that Parliament is the power 
of which he speaks. 

f Of the 13th of March, 
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.to nemst an uBc6n^tuti(HiaI^ assumjp^on of power, thedre 
could not occur a stronger case for the exercise of it, tban 
this measure would ajTord, if earried against the will of 
the majority of the nation." He assert^ '^ that the peti- 
tions on our table proYed that the great body of the people 
of Ireland was against the measure :" that it was a ** miea- 
^ure, which the people of Ireland almost unanimously dis-- 
liked ;" and that, <^ if a Legislative Union should; be so 
forced upon this country, against the will of its inbabitdnts, 
it would be SLnndUty ; and resistance to it would be a gtrug^ 
gle agaicist usurpaiwnf and not a re^'^Tic^ against lawJ^f 

, Such are the principles laid down as constitutional, by 
bis Majesty's first counsel, learned in the law of Ireland. 
To prevent mistake, I have stated them in his own words : 
and the remaining comments which I mean to offer, will 
be few and short ; inasmuch as the doctrioes which I have 
to observe upou, are too explicitly avowed, and in my mind 
replete with danger too apparent, to stand much in need 
of explanation.:!: 

It is true, that Mr. Saurin admits it to be disputed, 
whether our people be for, or against the measure. But 
l»e makes this admission for (what my respect for him for- 
bids me to call) the insidious purpose, of resorting to a 
most objectionable, and fallacious criterion of the fact : for 
the purpose of inducing government to dissolve the present 
Parliament, and thus to supply the fuel of a general elec- 
tion, to the ill-smothered, and ali*eady flaming turbulence 
of the country: thus endeavour to infect the l^slature 
with that disloyalty, which is epidemic without doors; and 
procure (I trust the attempt might prove a fruitless one) a 
House of Commons, which should be the quintessence of 
Jacobinism and disaffection. 

But though he admits the dislike of the great body of 
our people to Union, to be a fact which others controvert, 
-^Mr. Saurin professes to be himself convinced of their 
aversion. In his opinion, the mass of our population is 
against the measure ; and therefore he is not stating pos- 
sible and imaginary circumstances, as the mere foundation 
of an hypothesis : he is not putting an ideal, but as he con- 

* '' An Act of Parliament can never be unconstitutionat, In the proper 
acceptation of the term." — Pcdey, 

f Mr. Saurin*8 Speech of March 13, 1800, published Jn the Anti-union 
Evening Post of March 15, 1800. 

I Tliat Mr. Saurin is too honest to avoir or entertain opinions, replete with 
danger, or mischief to the Constitutiou, I am irmly persuaded, and have 
pleasure in recording the persuasion. To nothing worse thfui error of judg. 
ment do I suppose him liable. 
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^eknth « rail €m% (die actual aat and ctframitaiMM nt 
Inilaii4» at this momeiit,) vi4icd he dedares that if a Union 
past through Parliament, contrary to the sense of a ikugo^ 
nt]p without door% the measure may he l^alty enocwntered 
with remtaace. 

A Afemhcr of Parliament is undoubtedly entided to ui^e, 
in the atrongesi termsy the imoolicy of a measure which is 
wt in prQgress,*--and has not been enacted into law. But 
be» to my judgment, abuses and perverts this privil^^ 
who tells the people that'if the law pass, and th^ diso^hsh 
it, timr niay resist it In tiiis case, if Mr. Saurm be r%ht 
aa to the public sentiment, his if is a very tempcmu*yj and 
trannent peacemaker ; whidi the royal assent, once given 
to the measure, will do away* Ifis Majesty^s assent to 
Union would supply a minor premise to the learned gentle- 
man's hypothetic syllogism; and convert his conditional 
into an absohOe encouragement of treason.* 

Therefore, in ordbr to elude the effects of a principle so- 
full of insecurity and danger,— -one which interposes so thin 
a partition between anarehy and eivil government, — and 
distorts the features of liberty, to the fierce efl^ontery of 
licence, — I refer to the records of history, and the theory 
of our constitution* I compare the statement of the histo- 
rian, with the doctrine of the constitutional lawyer; and 
kaming from the former, that the table of the Scottish 
Parliament was crowded with addresses from counties, 
boroughs, and at last from parishes, against Union,— and 
eoUecting from the Iatter,f that Parliament was, notwith- 
akaading, competsDt to pass a valid act of incorporation, I 
am led at citoe to reject the principles, advanced by Mr. 
Sauriaf and desy that the populace, either by themsefres, 
or by their tribunes, have a right to obtrude their jnt^hi^^ 
bttory intercessions upon Parliament; or claim predomi- 
nanoe, (stiU lees supremacy,) in a mixed government, such 
as enrgb I am led to deny its b^ng an adnnssiUe bypothe- 
ds,r— a sappositien which can, even for argument, be en* 
tertaiaed,**-that an Act of Parliament contravenes that 
public acofie^ which the kgislatm^e is alone competent to 
regiater aad declare; and which their statutes, so far from 
contradicting, must proclaim.^: 



* Ail fmUiwrnf^m^tmA ia c^ct ; but not^ I ftdmit, ita hOtntknu 

f Blackstone. 

i. £v«ff Act «f PaiiiamMit Mcwi8CraotiT«ly, and by impHcatkm «i4 bi- 
UiHbDta* of buTy aaoemted to by all tiM nwittben ti tbe contrntmitf ; and so 
laid dawn to be, br att uaMliimiwial wv\Um, 
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If the peeuliar importance of the present n^easure be 
urged against me, — ^if it be sought to contrast it with more 
ordinary exertions of i^fiskitive power, — for the purpose of 
supt^ortiii^ by the contrast, those doctrines^ which I oppose, 
— ^in the^r^ place, though it. were possible, (p^icl^ it is 
not*) to difaw a line, and mark those cases, which lie be- 
yond the jurisdiction of an all-competent Parliament, I yet 
must refuse, in any instance, or under any pretext, to ad- 
mit the introduction of a principle, which at once destroys 
the balance of our constitution—- and ^priving the legisla- 
ture of its unalienable powers, entrusts to the people, the 
supreme autjhority of the state. Secondly^ I must maintaiii, 
that a blending of ouf Parliament witt that of Britain, 
which leaves oqr civil liberty hot. only undimiuished, but 
secured, while it Expands, over the whole empire, the po^ 
litical influence of Ireland, however momentous, and grand 
a measure it may be, yet is not one which, towards render- 
ing if valid and effectual, can more require the sanction of 
the people, than many other statutes, which could be men- 
tioned. Not more than an act, which deprives the accus^ 
of trial by jury — exposes him to imprisonment at the arbi- 
trary will of the government, — or subjects him to the des- 
potic rigour of Military Law : in short, than the Insurrec- 
tion Law ; the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act ; or 
the statute which has just passed, for reviving Mkrtiat 
Law : measures, which (under the warrant of that deplo- 
rable emergency which distinctness produced, and incor- 
poration would remove,) do really effect that, which is 
untruly ascribed to Union, and operate a surrender of the 
rights and liberties of Ireland.f Thirdly, I must affirm 

* I had occasion (if I may presame to quote myself) to notice this difficul- 
ty, in the speech wliich I deLlvered in Parliament in the last year. « But 
forsooth, it is only upon extraordinary occasions, that these millions of ephori 
claim to review the decisions of their sorereign legislature ; and deny the 
competence of Parliament to make laws without their e-xpress consent. That 
is to say, the populace are, under certain drcumstances, constitutionally enti- 
tled to dictate to their Parliament ; and the same populace are to decide whe- 
ther those drcumstances have arisen. The populace is to resolve itself into a 
committee of the whole nation, to inquire whether the right of popular des- 
potism has accrued ; and by the report of this mob, is their title to be aseer* 
tained.** — Substance of my Speech, p. 45. 

f I am borne out in this assertion, not only by comparing the operation 
of these laws, with the provisions of that foundation of our liberties. Magna 
Charta, — but by the express words of Blackstone himself, who says that by 
suspending the Habeas Corpus Act, " the nation parts with its Uberty for a 
while." (VoL 1. p. 136.) 

U 
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tbe point to be decided, of a power in Parliament adequate 
to embrace and carry tbe proposed measure : decided by 
tbe autbority of tbat incorporation, whose validity all con- 
stitutional writers recognize ;* and which an enlightened 
and patriotic legislature passed-— disr^arding the biassed 
and transitory wish,f and consulting only the permanent 
interests, of Scotland. 

In a word, I must lastly, and reluctantly, pronounce 
tbat tbe man who promulgates doctrines contrary to these, 
though his intentions be pure, bis talents eminent, and his 
character respectable, as those of Mr. Saurin — must yet be 
dangerous, in proportion to bis influence, as a public man ; 
since he not only misconceives the principles of the British 
Constitution, but most perniciously:^ attempts to undermine 
that legislative supremacy, which forms the base, without 
which no regular government could stand. 

WILLIAM SMITH. 

* Blackstone, vol. 1. p. 161. 

f Attested by numerous petitions against the measure. 

\ When I say perniciously, I advert to tendency and effect ; by no means 
to intention. See page 231, note 3, — I look on Mr. Saurin as perfectly inca- 
pable of attempting intentionally to undermine any sound principle of the 
Constitution. I do not impeach his integrity ; but, in these particular in- 
staootsy his judgment. 
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